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“ollowing papers, with two exooptions, were 
owritten in Englaml, and formed but part of ap 
intended series, for which J had made pote 

qm@iimemorandums. Befure I could mature « plan, bow- 
sever, circumstances compelled mo to send them jlovn- 
amaal ito ithe United States, where they were published 
ror: time te time in portions or pumber 1 wos not 
tay Gmienien to publiel: them in Eoglaud, leiog eoo- 
| Moms fihémnch of their cantents would Le iniernsting 
vetly tv American mvaders, and in trath, Leiny deterred 
Shy tthe severity with which American productions by 
“Byithe time the coutwata of the firwt volume hed mp- 
Pere an thin oocasional manner, thes bowen to find 
PR ewey.ecross the Atlantic, and t0 ioe dnworind, with 
jp the Landon Literary Gazette. 
that » Landon bookseller intended 4,, 
in s collective Suri. 1 detacmined, tery, 














sion.*.,I iiccordingly took the printed numbers which I 
Lag--regtived from the United States, to Mr. John Mur- 


e eminent publisher, from whom I had already 
ived friendly attentions, and left them with him for 
examination, informing him that should he be inclined to 
bring them before the public, I had materials enough on 
hand for a second volume. Several days having elapsed 
without any communication from Mr. Murray, I addressed 
a note to him, in which I construed his silence into a 
tacit rejection of my work, and begged that the numbers 
T had left with him might be returned tome. Tha fol- 


lowing was his reply: 


Mr pean Sin,— 

Tentreat you to believe that T feel truly obliged by your kind inten- 
‘tions towards mo, and that I entertain the most unfeigned reepect for 
Foor most taatofal talents, My house is completely filled with work-poo 
ple at this time, and T hare only an office to tmnsact business tn ; and 
yesterlay 1 was wholly occupied, or] should haye done myself the pleas- 
ture of seeing you. 

If it would not sult me to engage in th publication of your present 
work, it is only becuse T do not see that scope in tha nature of it which 
would enatile me to make those satisfactory accounts between us, without 
which T really foc] no satisfaction in engnging—bat I will do all I can to 
Promote their cireulation, and shall be most ready to attend to any future 
Faen of yours. 

‘With such regaed, 1 rematn, dear sir, 


‘Your faithful servant, 
dome Momxar, 
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‘This was disheartening, and might have deterrod me 
from any further prosecution of the matter, had the 
quostion of republication in Great Britaln rested autively 
with me; but I apprehended the appearance of a apie 
ious edition. I now thought of Mr, Avehiduld Countable 
a8 publisher, having beon treated hy him with nimeh line 
Pitality during o visit to Edinburgh; bat finet | deter 
mined to submit my work to Bir Walter (then My.) Reutt, 
being encouraged to do so by the cordial mooption L hud 
experienced from him st Abbotelord » fow yuors pane 
Siously, and by the faroraiile vpinion he had expresend 
to others of wy earlier writings 1 eooopdingly sent Iiw 
the printed number of the Bhetch-Kovk in # perce! by 
coach, and xt the same time wrote to him, Liotiog thet 
since T had hind the qileasnse of partaking of ide Lonpitel- 
‘ty, 2 gereree bod taken gilece io my affoue which anode 
fhe euemesfl esercise of amy pow alb-umyorkout do ape, 2 
Dhegged itm, chenefore, 10 Jouk ower the literary artioke I 
Shad Serwortied 40 lit, aul, if ae thought they would Low 
Barqpean repuiilication, to secotiaw whether iy. Con- 
ated would be inelived to be tle pablisber. 

Tie parcel comteining ay work went by oosch tw 
Beutic addres i Ediobengl:; the detior weut by mail 
(to thieresidence io the oowmiey. Ly the very first post J 
menttved saepiy. helen die diel moon any work. 

“DT mee clown ot Gielen,” aid be, “olen your etter 
meathdd Abluisived. Lem sur un amy mnmy be honor. anal 

with: Cusminble, gid do all av aus jumer do 
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forward your views—I assure you nothing will give me 
moro pleasure.” 

The hint, however, about a reverse of fortune had 
struck the quick apprehension of Scott, and, with that 
practical and efficient good will which belonged to his 
nature, he had alrondy devised a way of aiding mo. 

A weekly periodical, he went on to inform me, was 
about to be set up in Edinburgh, supported by the most 
rezpectable talents, and amply furnished with all the 
neceasary information. The appointment of the editor, 
for which ample fands were provided, would be five hun 
dred pounds sterling a year, with the reasonable pros- 
pect of further advantages. This situation, being ap- 
parently at his disposal, he frankly offered tome. The 
work, however, he intimated, was to have somewhat of a 
political bearing, and he expressed an apprehension that 
the tone it was desired to adopt might not suit me. “Yet 
I risk the question,” added ho, “because I know no man 
60 well qualified for this important task, and perhaps be- 
cause it will necessarily bring you to Edinburgh. If my 
proposal does not suit, you need only keep the matter 
sceret, and there is no harm done. ‘And for my love I 
pray you wrong me not.’ If, on the contrary, you think it 
could be made to suit you, let me know as soon as possi- 
ble, addressing Castle-street, Edinburgh.” 

In a postscript, written from Edinburgh, he adds, “I 
am just come hore, and have glanced over the Sketch- 
Book. It is positively beantiful, and increases my desire 


y 
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to crimp you, if it be possible. Some difficulties there 
always are in managing such a matter, especially at the 
outset; but we will obviate them as much as we possibly 
on? 

The following is from an imperfect draught of my re 
ply, which underwent some modifications in tho copy 
sent: 

“T cannot express how much T am gratified by your 
letter. I had begun to feel as if I had taken an unwar- 
rantable liberty; but, somehow or other, there is a gonial 
sunshine about you that warms every creeping thing into 
heart and confidence. Your literary proposal both sur- 
prises and flatters me, as it evinces a much higher opin- 
ion of my tulents than I have myself.” 

T then went on to explain that I found myself pocu- 
liarly unfitted for tho situation offered to me, not moroly 
by my political opinions, but by the very constitution 
and habits of my mind. “My whole course of life," T 
observed, “has been degultory, and I am unfitted for any 
periodically recurring task, or any stipulated labor of 
body or mind. I have no command of my talents, such 
as they are, and have to watch the varyings of my mind 
as IT would those of a weather-cock. Practice and train- 
ing may bring me more into rule; but at present Tam as 
useless for regular service ag one of my own country 
Indians or a Don Cossack. 

“T must, therefore, keep on pretty much as I have 
begun; writing when I can, not when I would. I shall 
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occasionally shift my residence ond write whatever is 
suggested by objects before me, or whatever rises in my 
imagination; and hope to write better and more copi- 
ously by and by, 

“Tam playing the egotist, but I know no better way of 
answering your proposal than by showing what a very 
good-for-nothing kind of being I am. Should Mr. Con- 
stable feel inclined to make a bargain for the wares I 
have on hand, he will encourage me to further enter- 
prise; and it will be something like trading with a gipsy 
for the fruits of his prowlings, who may at one time have 
nothing but a wooden bowl to offer, and at another 
time a silver tankard.” 

In reply, Scott expressed regret, but not surprise, at 
my declining what might have proved a troublesome 
duty. He then recurred to the original subject of our 
correspondence; entered into-a detail of the various 
terms npon which arrangements were made between au- 
thors and booksellers, that I might take my choice; ex- 
pressing the most encouraging confidence of the success 
of my work, and of previous works which I had produced 
in America. “T did no moro,” added he, “than open the 
trenches with Constable; but I am sure if you will take 
the trouble to write to him, yon will find him disposed to 
trent your overtures with every degree of attention. Or, 
if you think it of consequence in the first place to see me, 
Thal) be in London in the course of a month, and what- 
eyer my experience can command is most heartily at your 
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command. But I can add little to what I have said 
above, except my earnest recommendation to Constable 
to enter into the nogotiation.” * 

Before the receipt of this most obliging letter, how- 
ever, I had determined to look to no leading bookseller 
for a launch, but to throw my work before the public 
at my own risk, and let it sink or swim according to its 
merits. I wrote to that effect to Scott, and soon received 
areply: 

“T observe with pleasure that you are going to come 
forth in Britain. Tt is cortainly nat the very best way to 
publish on one’s own account; for the booksellors sot 
their face against the circulation of such works as do not 
pay an amazing toll to themselves. But they have lost 
the art of altogether damming up the road in such cases 
between the author and the public, which they were once 
able to do as effectually aa Dixbolus in John Bunyan's 

* Loannot avoid mbjoining in a note a succeeding paragraph of Scott's 
letter, which, though it does not relate to the main subject of our corre 
spondence, was too characteristic to be omitted. Some thme previously T 
had sont Mier Sophin Seott small duodecimo American editions of hor 
father's poems published in Edinburgh in quarto volumes ; showing the 
‘Snigeomancy” of the American press, by which a quart of wine fs con- 
jumed into a pint bottle, Scott observes : In my hurry, 1 have not 
thanked you in Sophia's name for the kind attention which furnishod her 
with the American volumes. I am not quite sure I can add my own, 
inca you have made her nequainted with much more of papa's folly than 
sho would ever otherwise have learned ¢ for E had taken special care they 
should never sce any of those things during their earlier years. I think I 
told you that Walter is sweeping the firmament with a foathor like « may 


polo, and indenting tho pavement with a sword like a seytho—in other 
‘words, he has become a whiskered hussar in the 18th dmgoons,”” 
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Holy War closed up the windows of my Lord Under- 
stending’s mansion. “I am sure of one thing, that you 
have only to: bo known to the British public to be ad- 
mized by them, and I would not say so unless I really 
was of that opinion. 

“If you ever see a witty but rather local publication 
called Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, you will find 
some notices of your works in the last number: tho 
author is « friend of mine, to wham I have introduced 
you in your literary capacity. His name is Lockhart, a 
young man of very considerable talent, and who will soon 
be intimately connected with my family. My faithful 
friend Knickerbocker is to be next examined and illus- 
trated. Constable was extremely willing to enter into 
consideration of a treaty for your works, but I foresee 
‘will be still more so when 


Your namo is up, and may go 
‘From Toledo to Madrid. 


—— And that will soon be the case, I trast to bo in 
London about the middle of the month, and promise my- 
self great ploasure in once again shaking you by the 
hand.” 

‘The first volume of the Sketch-Book was pat to pross 
in London as T had resolved, at my own rink, by a bock- 
seller unknown to fame, and without any of tho usual 
arts by which a work is trnmpeted into notice, Still 
some attention had been dalled to it by the extracts which 


— 
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had previously appeared in the Literary Gazatte, and by 
the kind word spoken by the editor of that periodical, 
and if was getting into fair circulation, whei my worthy 
bookseller failed before the first month was over, and the 
sale was interrupted. 

At this juncture Scott arrived in London. I called to 
him for help, as I was sticking in the mire, and, moro 
propitious than Hercules, he put his own shoulder to the 
wheel, Through his favorable representations, Murray 
was quickly induced to undertake the future publication 
of the work which he had previously declined. A furthor 
edition of the first volume was struck off and the second 
yolume was put to press, and from that time Murray be- 
eame my publisher, conducting himself in all his deal- 
ings with that fair, open, and liberal spirit which had ob- 
tained for him the well-merited appellation of the Prince 
of Booksellers. 

Thus, under tho kind and cordial auspices of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, I began my literary career in Europe; and I 
feel that IT am but discharging, in a trifling degree, my 
debt of gratitude to the memory of that golden-hearted 
tan in acknowledging my obligations to him.—But who 
of his literary contemporaries ever applied to him for aid 
or counsel that did not experience the most prompt, gen- 


crous, and effectual assistance | 
w.L 
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THE AUTHOR'S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF, 


“Tam of thie mind with Homer, that as the snalle that cropt out of her 
hel was tirned eftenons into a toad, and thereby wus forced ta meke @ toole 
to sit on ; so the traveller tat stragleth from Ma owne country fs in a shore 
timo transformed foto 60 monstrous a shape, that bo is falne to alter tits 
tuansion with Ils mauucrs, and to live where be cau, not where be would." 


Lyur's Eerouma, 
— 
%G observing strange characters and manners. 
pA Eyon when a mere child I began my travols, 
and made many tours of discovery into foreign parts and 
unknown regions of my native city, to the frequent alarm 
of my parents, and the emolument of the town-crier. Ag 
I grow into boyhood, I extended the range of my obser- 
vations. My holiday afternoons were spent in rambles 
about the surrounding country, I made myself familiar 
with all its places famous in history or fable. I know 
every spot where a murder or robbery had been com- 
mitted, or a ghost sven. I visited the neighboring vil- 
lages, and added greatly to my stock of knowledge, by 

wb 


>| WAS always fond of visiting new scenes, and 
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noting their habits and customs, and conversing with 
thoir sages and great men. I even journeyed one long 
summer's day to the summit of the most distant hill, 
whenco I stretched my eye over many a mile of terra 
incognita, and was astonished to find how vast a globe I 
inhabited. 

‘This rambling propensity strengthoned with my years. 
Books of voyages and travels became my passion, and in 
devouring their contents, I neglected the regular exer- 
cises of the school. How wistfully would I wander about 
the pier-heads in fine weather, and watch the parting 
ships, bound to distant climes—with what longing eyes 
would I gaze after their lessening sails, and waft myself 
in imagination to the ends of the earth! 

Further reading and thinking, though they brought 
this vague inclination into more reasonable bounds, only 
served to make it more decided. I visited various parts 
of my own country; and had I been morely a lover of 
fine acenory, I should have felt little desire to seek else- 
where its gratification, for on no country have the charms 
of nature been more prodigally lavished. Her mighty 
lakos, like ocoans of liquid silver; hor mountains, with 
their bright acrial tints; her valleys, tecming with wild 
fertility; her tromendons cataracts, thundering in their 
solitudes ; her boundless plains, waving with spontaneous 
verdure ; her broad deep rivers, rolling in solemn silence 
to the ocean ; her trackless forests, whore vegetation puls 
forth all its magnificence; her skies, kindling with the 
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magic of summer clonds and glorious swnshine ;—n0, 
mever need an American look beyond his own country 
for the sublime and besntifal of natura] scenery. 

But Europe held forth the charms of storied and pooti- 
cal associntion. There were to be seon the masterpieces 
of art, the refinements of highly-cultivated society, the 
quaint pecnliarities of ancient and local custom. My na- 
tive country was fall of youthful promise: Europe was 
Tick in the accumulated treasures of age. Her very rains 
told the history of times gono by, and every mouldoring 
stone was a chronicle. I longed to wander over tho 
scenes of renowned achievement—to tread, as it were, 
in the footsteps of antiquity—to loiter about the ruined 
castle—to meditate on tho falling tower—to oneape, it 
short, from the commonplace realities of the present, and 
lose myself among the shadowy grandenures of the part 

T bad, beside oll this, an oarnest desire to sen the 
great men of the earth. We have, it is trae, our great 
men in America: not o city but has an ample share of 
them. T have mingled among them in my time, and been 
almost withered by the shade into which they cast me; 
for there is nothing so baleful to a «mall mun ae the 
shade of a great one, particularly the groat man of a city, 
Bat I was anxious to sce the great men of Enrope; for 1 
fiad read in the works of varioun philosophora, that all 
animaly degenerated in America, and man among the 
A great man of Enrope, thought I, must there- 
jor to « great man of America, as a pook 
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of the Alps to « highland of the Hudson; and in this idea 
T wos confirmed, by observing the comparative impor- 
tanoe and awolling magnitude of many English travellers 
among ua, who, I was sasured, were very little people in 
thelr own country. I will visit this land of wonders, 
thought T, and seo the gigantic race from which I am 
degenerated. 

Tt has been either my good or evil lot to have my rov- 
ing passion gratified. I have wandered through different 
countries, and witnessed many of the shifting scones of 
life, I cannot say that I have studied them with the eye 
of a philosopher; but rather with the sauntering gaze 
with which humble lovers of the picturesquo stroll from 
the window of ono print-shop to another; caught some- 
timos by the delineations of beauty, sometimes by the 
distortions of caricature, and sometimes by the loveliness 
of landacape, As it is tho fashion for modern tourists to 
travel poncil in hand, and bring home their port-folios 
Aled with sketchos, I am disposed to gobup» few for 
the ontortainmont of my friends. Whon, however, I look 
over the hints and memorandums I have taken down for 
the purpose, my heart almost fails me at finding how 
my i@lo humor has lod me aside from the great objects 
atudied by every regular traveller who would make a 
Look. I foar I shall give equal disappointment with an 
unlucky landscape paintor, who had travelled on the con- 
tinont, but, following the bent of his vagrant inclination, 
had sketched in nooks, and corners, and by-places. His 


ll 
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sketch-book was accordingly crowded with cottages, and 
landscapes, and obscure ruins; but he had neglected to 
paint St Peter's, or the Coliseum; the cascade of Terni, 
or the bay of Naples; and had nota single glacier or 
volcano in his whole collection. 
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‘Ship, ahipa, 1 will descrie you 
Ainidst the mate, 
Till come and try you, 
‘What you sre protecting, 
And projecting, 
What's your end and alm, 
‘One goer abroad for merchandise and trading, 
Another stays to keep his country from invading, 
A thint ie coming home with rich and wealthy Indiog. 


Hatloo! my fancie, whither wilt thon go? 
=a on 8°? Op Pos. 


an American visiting Europe, the long voyage 

he has to make is an excellent preparative. 

Whe temporary absence of worldly scenes and 
employments produces a state of mind peculiarly fitted 
to receive new and vivid impressions.) The vast space 
of waters that soparates the hemispheres is like a blank 
page in existence. There is no gradual transition, by 
which, as in Europe, the foatares and population of one 
country blend almost imperceptibly with those of an- 
other. From the moment you lose sight of the land you 
have left all is vacancy until you step on the opposite 
shore, and are launched at once into the bustle and nov- 


elties of another world. 
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‘Tn travelling by land thore is # oontinuity of scone and 
@ connected succession of pemons aud incident, that 
earry on the story of life, and lessen tle affect of absonce 
aud seperation We drag, it is trus, “ao longthening 
ecbain,” wtcech remove of our piyrimege; bat the cluls 
deambruken = we can iraur it back Jink by link; and we 
feel thet ‘the dost still urapples us to home. Bota wide 
d@enevoyage eevers us at once Lt miakes us consciuue of 
being nant dome frum the secure anchorage of settled life, 


cami cent edritt apun » dvabeial oe 
i be Ce 


aa tie anne ath mywlt As Laow the 
Mest thes dine ci avy ative land fade away like 2 cluod im 
the dewrinon, it svemedns if 1 had closed one volume of 
sMhomoriian iis meer, wu ld tin for doditution, 
Seiler Lcpened anothers, ‘Dhst land, too, now vanishing | 
sets siew.ekich emtaintd al) anust dear to sue ip 
Gikepembat wiciaitudes might covur in it whet changes 
qmbightetaks piece 12 ane, baiore 1 slomld wait 12 agai 
Wh canted, when deseis forth to wander, whither be 
gma hedtven by the uncertain currents of axininuce ; or 
seture; arwhetber it muy ever be his lot 
boaepaat the mune of bin childbuwd 
iia inst os rca a) is xaeaney ; 1 wlwnld cormet abe 
To one given to day-draamins, and dod of 
dp revaries, an0e voyage Je tall of euljeuts 
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for meditation; but then they are the wonders of tho 
‘deep, and of the air, and rather tend to abstract the mind 
from worldly themes. I delighted to loll over the quar- 
ter-railing, or climb to the main-top, of a calm day, and 
aunse for hours together on the tranquil bosom of a sum- 
| mer’a sea; to gaza upon the piles of golden clouds just 
| __ peering above the horizon, fancy them some fairy realms, 
and people them with a creation of my own ;—to watch 
the gentle undulating billows, rolling their silver volames, 
as if to die away on those happy shores. 

‘There was @ delicious sensation of mingled security 
and awe with which I looked down from my giddy height, 
on the monsters of the deep at their uncouth gambols, 

Bhoals of porpoises tumbling about the bow of the ship; 
} grampus slowly heaving his huge form above the 
| } or the ravenous shark, darting, like a spectre, 


| through the blac waters. My imagination would conjare 
| world be- 


all that I had beard or read of the w: 

Sao i yet rm oni 

; of the shapeless monsters that Inrk among the 
vory foundations of the earth; and of those wild phan- 
tasms that swell the tales of fishermen and sailors. 
. Sometimes a distant sail, gliding along the edge of the 
ocean, would be another theme of idle speculation. 
‘How interesting this fragment of a world, hastening to 
Tejoin the great masa of existence! What a glorious 
E of humsn invention; which has in a manner 
«d over wind and wave; has brought the ends 
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of the world into communion; has established an inter- 
change of blessings, pouring into the sterile regions of 
the north all the luxuries of the south; has diffused the 
light of knowledge and the charitics of cultivated life; 
and has thus bound together those scattered portions of 
the human race, between which nature seemed to have 
thrown an insurmountable barrier. 
We ono day descried some shapeless object drifting at 
i Esoa, every thing that breaks the monotony 
_of tho surrounding expanse attracts attention. It proved” 
to be tho mast of a ship that must have beon completely 
wrecked ; for there were the remains of handkerchiefs, 
~ by which some of the crew had fastened themselves to 
this spar, to prevent their being washed off by the waves. 
‘There was no trace by which the name of the ship could 
be ascertained. The wreck had evidently drifted about 
for many months; clusters of sholl-fsh had fastened 
about it, and long sea-weeds flaunted at its sides. But 
where, thought T, ix the crew? ‘Their struggle has long 
been over—thoy have gone down amidst the roar of the 
tompest—their bones lie whitening among the caverns of 
the deep. Silence, oblivion, like the waves, have closed 
over them, and no one can tell the story of their end. 
What sighs have been wafted after that ship! what 
prayers offered up at the deserted fireside of home! 
How often has the mistress, the wife, the mother, pored 
over the daily newa, to catch some casual intelligence of 
this rover of the deep! How has expectation darkened 
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into anxioty—anxioty into drend—and dread into doe- 
apair! Alas! pot one memento may ever return for love 
to cherish, All that may ever be known, is, that she 
walled from Ler port, “and was nover heard of mare!" 

‘Tho sight of this wreck, ns usnal, gave rise to many 
dismal anecdotes, This waa particularly the case in the 
evening, when the weather, which had hitherto been fair, 
began to look wild and threatening, and gave indications 
of one of those sudden storms which will sometimes 
Wronk in wpan the serenity of a summor voyage. As wo 
sat round the dull light of a lamp in tho cabin, that made 
tho gloom more ghastly, very ono had his tale of ship- 
wreck and disaster, I was partioularly struck with a 
short one related by tho captain, 

“As 1 waa once sailing,” said he, “in a fine stout ship 
across the banka of Newfoundland, one of thoso heayy 
foga which prevail in those parts rendered it impossible 
for ws to seo far ahead oven in the daytime; but at night 
tho weather was so thick that we could not distinguish 
any object at twice the length of the ship, I kept lights 
at the waat-Qeaud, avd a constant watch forwanl to look 
out for fishing smacks, which are accustomed to lie ab 
anchor ox the hauks. The wind was blowing a smacking 
breeze, avd we wore going at a great rate through the 
water, Sucktenly the watch gave the alarm of ‘a sail 
aheadt'—ib was scarcely uttered before we were upon 
her. She was a small schooner, at anchor, with her 
broadside towards ua ‘The crew were all asleep, and had 
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neglected to hoist a light. We struck hor jast amid+ 
Bhips. Tho force, tho size, tho woight of our yoasal bore 
her down below the waves; we passed over hor aud were 
hurried on our course, As the crashing wreck waa aink- 
ing beneath us, I bad a glimpse of two or three half 
naked wretches rushing from her cabin ; they just started 
from their bods to bo swallowod xhricking by tho wares 
heard their drowning cry mingling with tho wind, ‘The 
blast that bore it to our cars swept us out of all further 
hearing. I xhall nover forgot that ory! Th was some 
time bofore wo could put the ship about, sho was under 
such headway. We returned, os nearly as we could 
guess, to the place where the amack had anchored. We 
cruised about for several hours in tho denne fog We 
fired signal guns, and listened if we might lear the 
halloo of any survivors; but all was silent—we never 
saw or heard anything of them moro.” 
Teonfess these stories, for a time, put an ond to all my 
fine fancies. The storm incroned with the night ‘The 
sea was lashed into tremendous confusion. ‘There was 
2 fearfal, sullen sound of roshing waves, and broken 
wargee. Deep called unto deep, At timos the black oul 
ame of clouds overhead seemed rent asunder hy flashes 
ef lightning which quivered along the foaming billows, 
and made the succeeding darkness doubly terrible, The 
thunders bellowed over the wild waste of waters, and 
Were echoed and prolonged by the mountain waves, Aw 
" Tawr the ship staggering and plunging amemg, there roar- 
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ing caverns, it seemed miraculous that she regained her 
balance, or preseryed her buoyancy. Her yards would 
dip into the water: her bow was almost buried beneath 
the waves. Sometimes an impending surge appeared 
ready to overwhelm her, and nothing but a dexterous 
movement of the helm preserved her from the shock. 

When I retired to my cabin, the awful scene still fol- 
lowed me. Tho whistling of the wind through tho rig- 
ging sounded like funereal wailings. The creaking of the 
masts, the straining and groaning of bulk-heads, as the 
ship labored in the weltering sea, were frightful. As I 
heard the waves rushing along the sides of the ship, and 
roaring in my very ear, it seemed as if Death were raging 
round this floating prison, seoking for his prey: tho mero 
starting of a nail, the yawning of a seam, might give him 
entrance, 

A fine day, however, with a tranquil sea and favoring 
breeze, soon put all these dismal reflections to flight. It 
is impossible to resist the gladdening influence of fine 
weather and fair wind at sea. When the ship is decked 
ont in all her canvas, every sail swelled, and carcering 
gayly over the curling waves, how lofty, how gallant she 
appears—how she seems to lord it over the deep! 

I might All a volume with tho reveries of a sea voy- 
age, for with me it is almost a continual reverie—but it 
is time to get to shore. 

It was a fine sunny morning when the thrilling cry of 
“ond!” was given from the mast-head. None but those 
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‘who have experienced it ean form an idea of the delicious 
throng of sensations which rush into an American's 
bosom, when he first comes in sight of Europe. There is 
ayolume of associations with the very name. It is the 
Jand of promise, teeming with every thing of which his 
childhood bas heard, or on which his studious years havo 
pondered, 

From that time until the moment of arrival, it was all 
deverish excitement. The ships of war, that prowled like 
guardian giants along the coast; the headlands of Ire- 
Tand, stretching ont into the channel; the Welsh moun- 
tains, towering into the clouds; all were objects of intense 
interest, As we sailed up the Mersey, I recounoitred the 
shores with « telescope. My oye dwelt with delight on 
neat cottages, with their trim shrubberies and green 
grass plots. I saw the mouldering ruin of ap abbey 
overrun with ivy, and the taper spire of a village church 
tising from the brow of s neighboring hill—all were 
characteristic of England. 

Tho tide and wind wore so favorable that the ship was 
enabled to come at once to the pier, It was thronged 
with people; some, idle lookers-on, others, eager expect- 
ants of friends or relatives. I could distinguish the mer- 
chant to whom the ship was consigned. I know him hy 
this calculating brow and restless air. His hands were 
thrust: into his pockets; he was whistling thoughtfully, 
and walking to and fro, a small space having been ae- 
him by the crowd, in deference to his temporary 
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importance. There were repeated cheerings and saluta- 
tions interchanged between the shore and the ship, as 
friends happened to recognize each other. I particularly 
noticed one young woman of humble dress, but interest- 
ing demeanor. She was leaning forward from among the 
crowd; her eye hurried oyer the ship as it neared the 
shore, to catch some wished-for countenance. She seam- 
ed disappointed and agitated; when I heard a faint voice 
cull her name. It was from a poor sailor who had been 
ill all the voyage, and had excited the sympathy of every 
one on board. When the weather was fine, his messmates 
had spread a mattress for him on deck in the shade, but 
of late his illness had so increased, that he had taken to 
his hammock, and only breathed a wish that he might 
see his wife before he died. He had been helped on deck 
as we came up the river, and was now leaning against the 
shrouds, with a countenance so wasted, so. pale, so ghast- 
ly, that ib was no wonder even the eye of affection did not 
recognize him. But at the sound of his yoico, her eye 
darted on his features; it read, at once, a whole volume 
of sorrow; she clasped her hands, nttered a faint shriek, 
and stood wringing them in silent agony. 

All now was hurry and bustle. The mectings of ac- 
qGuaintances—the greetings of friends—the consultations 
of men of business. I alone was solitary and idle. I had 
no fricnd to meet, no cheering to receive. I stepped 
upon the land of my forefathers—but felt that I was a 


stranger in the land. 
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there, yet hia eye still beamed with the fire of a poetic 
soul. There was something in his whole appearance that 
indicated a being of a different order from the bustling 
race around him. 

I inquired his name, and was informed that it was 
Roscoe. I drew back with an involuntary feeling of ven- 
eration. This, then, was an author of celebrity; this was 
one of those men, whose voices have gone forth to the 
ends of the earth; with whose minds I have communed 
even in the solitades of America. Accustomed, as we are 
in our country, to know European writers only by their 
works, we cannot conceive of them, as of other men, en- 
grossed by trivial or sordid pursuits, and jostling with 
the crowd of comnion minds in the dusty paths of life. 
They pass before our imaginations like superior beings, 
radiant with the emanations of their genius, and sur- 
rounded by a halo of literary glory. 

To find, therefore, the elegant historian of the Medici, 
mingling among the busy sons of traffic, at first shocked 
my pootical ideus ; but it is from the very circumstances 
and situation in which he has been placed, that Mr. Ros- 
coe derives his highest claims to admiration. It is inter 
esting to notice how some minds seem almost to create 
themselves, springing up under every disadvantage, and 
working their solitary but irresistible way through a 
thousand obstacles. Nature seems to delight in disap- 
pointing the assiduities of art, with which it would roar 
logitimate dulness to inaturity; and to glory in the vigor 
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and Inxuriance of her chance productions. She scatters 
the seeds of gonins to the winds, and thongh some may 
perish among the stony places of the world, and some 
be choked by the thorns and brambles of early adver- 
sity, yet others will now and then strike root even in the 
clefts of the rock, struggle bravely up into sunshine, and 
spread over their sterile birthplace all the beauties of. 
vegetation 

Such has been the case with Mr. Roscoe. Born in a 
place apparently ungenial to the growth of literary tal~ 
ént; in the very market-place of trade; without fortune, 
family connections, or patronage; self-promptad, self-sus- 
tained, and almost self-taught, he has conquered every 
obstacle, achieved his way to eminence, and, having be- 
come one of the ornaments of the nation, has turned the 
whole force of his talents and influence to advance and 
embellish his native town. 

Tadeed, it ix this last trait in his character which has 
given him the greatest interest in my eyos, and induced 
me particularly to point him out to my countrymen. 
Enminent as are his literary merits, he is but one among 
the many distinguished authors of this intellectual na- 
tion, They, however, in gonoral, live but for their own 
fame, or their own pleasures. Their private history pre- 
sents no lesson to the world, or, perhaps, a humiliating 
one of human frailty and inconsistoney. At best, they 
are prone to steal away from the bustle and commonplace 
of busy existence ; to indulye in the selfishness of lettered 
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ease; and to revel in scenes of mental, but exclusive en- 
joyment. 

Mr. Roscoe, on the contrary, has claimed none of the 
accorded privileges of talent. He has shut himself up in 
no garden of thought, nor elysium of fancy ; but has gone 
forth into the highways and thoroughfares of life; he has 
planted bowers by the way-side, for the refreshment of 
the pilgrim and the sojourner, and has opened pure foun- 
tains, where tho laboring man may turn aside from the 
duat and heat of the day, and drink of the living streams 
of knowledge. There is a “daily beauty in his life,” on 
which mankind may meditate and grow better. It ex- 
hibits no lofty and almost useless, because inimitable, 
example of excellence ; but presents a picture of active, 
yet simple and imitable virtues, which are within every 
man’s reach, but which, unfortunately, are not exercised 
by many, or this world would be a paradise. 

But his private life is peculiarly worthy the attention 
of the citizens of our young and busy country, where lit- 
erature and the elegant arta must grow up side by side 
with the coarser plants of daily necessity; and must de- 
pend for their culture, not on the exclusive devotion of 
-time and wealth, nor the quickening rays of titled pat- 
ronage, bub on hours and seasons snatched from the 
pursuit of worldly interests, by intelligent and public- 
spirited individuals, 

He has shown how much may be done for a place in 
hours of leisure by one master spirit, and how completely 





it can give its own impross to sarroumling objects, Like 
‘his own Lorenzo De’ Medici, on whom he veome to hayo 
fixed his eye as on a pure model of antiquity, ho has in- 
ferworen the history of his life with the history of his 
mative town, and has made the foundations of ity fame 
the monuments of his virtues. Wherever you eo ia Liy- 
erpool, you perceive traces of his footsteys in all that is 
elegant and liberal He foun the tide of wealth towing 
sierely in the channels of traffick; he has diverted from 
‘it invigurnting rills to refresh ihe garden of literature. 
By his own example nod constant exertions he bas of- 
fected that union of commerce and the intellectual pur- 
site, #0 Cloquently recommuontied in one af his Latest 
swtifings:* oni as practically proved how beautifully 
they may be|brougitt to harmonize, and to benefit evel 
ither. ‘The-nolile institutious for literary aod sciontitle 
Parposes, which reflect such oredit on Liverpool, aul arp 

i to the public mind, have aoawily 
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in Liverpool ho is spoken of as the banker; and I was 
told of his haying been unfortunate in business. I could 
not pity him, as I heard some rich men do. I considered 
him far above the reach of pity. Thoso who live only for 
tho world, and in tho world, may be cast down by tho 
frowns of adversity; but a man like Roscoe is not to be 
overcome by the reverses of fortune. They do but drive 
him in upon the resources of his own mind; to the supe- 
rior society of his own thoughts; which the best of men 
are apt sometimes to neglect, and to roam abroad in 
search of loss worthy associates. He is independent of 
the world around him. He lives with antiquity and pos- 
tority ; with antiquity, in the sweet communion of studi- 
ous retirement; and with posterity, in the generous aspir~ 
ings after future renown. The solitude of such a mind is 
its atate of highest enjoymont. Tt is thon visited hy those 
elevated moditations which are the proper aliment of 
noble souls, and are, like manna, sent from henyon, in the 
wilderness of this world, 

While my feelings were yet alive on the subject, it was 
my fortune to light on further traces of Mr. Roscoe, I 
was riding out with a gentleman, to view the environs of 
Liverpool, when he turned off, through a gate, into some 
ornamented grounds. After riding a short distance, wo 
came to a spacious mansion of freestone, built in the Gre- 
cian style. Tt was not in the purest taste, yet it had an 
air of elegance, and the situation was dolightful. A fine 
lawn sloped away from it, studded with clumps of trees, 











‘#0 disposed as to break a soft fertile country into var 

riety of Jandscapes. ‘The Mersey was soon wiwling a 
‘broad quict sheet of water through an expanse af grewn 
ameadow-land ; while the Welsh mountains, blendod with 
‘clouds, and melting into distance, bordered the horizon. 

This was Roscoe's favorite residence during the dayw 
of his prosperity. It had been the seat of elegant hospi- 
tality and literary retirement. The house was now sileut 
and deserted. I saw the windows of the stwly, whieh 
looked out upon the soft seonery I have mentioned. The 
windows were closed—the library was gone, Two or 
three ill-favored beings werv loitering about the place, 
whom my fancy pictared into retainers of the law. Ib 
was like visiting some classic fountain, that had ones 
welled its pure waters in a sacred shade, but finding ib 
Ary and dusty, with the lizard and the toad brooding over 
‘the shattered marbles. 

Tinguired after the fate of Mr. Roscoe's library, which 
‘had consisted of scarce and foreign books, from many of 
which be had drawn the materials for his Italian histo- 
ties, It had passed under the hummer of the suctioncor, 
end was dispersed about the country. The good poople 
10! the vicinity thronged like wrockem to get sume part, 
sof the noble vessel that had been driven on shore. Did 
vench x scene adisit of judicrouy associations, we might 
Semaine somethting whimsical in this strange irruption in 

of lourning Pigmies rummaging the armory 
contending for the possession of weapons 
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which they could not wield. We might picture to our- 
selves some knotof speculators, debating with calcnlat- 
ing brow over the quaint binding and illuminated margin 
of an obsolete author; of tho air of intenso, but bailed 
sagacity, with which some successful purchaser attempted 
to dive into the black-letter bargain he had secured. 

It is a beautiful incident in the story of Mr. Roscoo’s 
misfortunes, and one which cannot fail to interest the 
studious mind, that the parting with his books seems to 
have touched upon his tenderest foclings, and to have 
been the only circumstance that could provoke the notice 
of his muse. The scholar only knows how dear these 
silent, yet eloquent, companions of pure thoughts and in- 
nocent hours become in the seasons of adversity. When 
all that is worldly turns to dross around us, these only re~ 
tain their steady value. When friends grow cold, and the 
converse of intimates languishes into vapid civility and 
commonplace, these only continue the unaltered counte- 
nance of happier days, and cheer us with that true friend- 
ship which never deceived hope, nor deserted sorrow. 

Ido not wish to censure; but, surely, if the people of 
Liverpool had been properly sensible of what was due to 
Mr. Roscoe and themeelves, his library would never haye 
been sold. Good worldly reasons may, doubtless, be 
given for the circumstance, which it would be difficult to 
combat with others that might scem merely fancifal ; but 
it certainly appears to me such an opportunity as seldom 
occurs, of cheering a noble mind struggling under mis- 
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fortunes, by one of the most delicate, but most expros- 
sive tokens of public sympathy. It is difficult, however, 
to estimate a man of genius properly who is daily before 
our eyes. Hoe becomes mingled and confounded with 
other men. His great qualities lose their novelty, we 
become too familiar with the common materials which 
form the basis even of the loftiest character. Somo of 
Mr. Roscoe's townsmen may regard him merely as a man 
of business ; others as a politician; all find him engaged | 
like themselves in ordinary occupations, and surpassed, 
perhaps, by themselves on some points of worldly wis- 
dom. Even that amisble and unostentatious simplicity 
of character, which gives the namelegs grace to real ex- 
cellense, may cause him to be undervalued by some 
coarse minds, who do not know that true worth is always 
yoid of glare and pretension. But tho man of letters, 
who speaks of Liverpool, speaks of it ns the residonce of 
Roscoe.—The intelligent traveller who visits it inquires 
where Roscoe is to be seen.—Ho is the literary landmark 
of the place, indicating its existence to the distant 
‘scholar.—He is, like Pompey’s column at Alexandria, 
towering alone in classic dignity. 

The following sonnet, addressed by Mr. Roscoe to his 
books on parting with them, is alluded to in the preced- 
ing article. If anything can add effect to the pure feeling 
and oloyated thought hore displayed, it is the conviction, 
that the whole is no effusion of fancy, but a faithful tran- 
script from the writer's heart. 
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TO MY BOOKS. 


As one who, destined from his friends to part, 
Regrets his loss, but hopes agnin erewhile 
‘To share their converse and enjoy their smile, 
And tempers us ho may affliction's dat 





‘Thus, loved associates, chiefs of elder art, 
Teachers of wisdom, who could oneo beguile 
My tedious hours, and lighten every toll, 

Tnow resign you; nor with fainting heart; 


For juss a fow short yeurs, or days, or hours, 
And happier seusons may their dawn unfold, 
And all your sacred fellowship restore: 
frved from earth, unlimited its powers, 
Mind shall with mind direct communion hold, 
‘And kindred spirits meet to part no more. 
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Minourren, 


HAVE often had occasion to remark the forti- 
tade with which women sustain the most over- 
whelming reverses of fortune. Those disasters 
which break down the spirit of « man, and prostrate him 
in the dust, seem to call forth all the energies of the 
softer sex, and give such intrepidity and elevation to 
their character, that at times it approaches to sublimity. 
Nothing can be more touching than to behold a soft and 
tender female, who bad been all weakness and depen- 
dence, and alive to every trivial ronghness, while tread- 
ing the prosperous paths of life, suddenly rising in 
mental force to be the comforter and support of her hus- 
hand under misfortune, and abiding, with unshrinking 
firmpess, the bitterest blasts of adversity. 
As the vine, which has long twined its graceful foliage 
out the oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, will, 
a 
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when the hardy plant is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling 
round it with its caressing tendrile, and bind up its shat- 
tered boughs; so is it beautifully ordered by Providence, 
that woman, who is the mere dependent and ornament of 
man in his happier hours, should be his stay and solace 
when smitten with suddon calamity; winding herself 
into the rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly support- 
ing the drooping head, and binding up tho broken heart. 
I was onco congratulating a friend, who had around” 
him a blooming family, knit together in the strongest af- 
fection. “I can wish you no better lot,” said be, with 
enthusiasm, “than to have a wife and children. If you 
are prosperous, there they are to share your prosperity; 
if otherwise, there they are to comfort you." And, in- 
@eed, I havo observed that a married man falling into 
misfortune is more apt to retrieve his situation in the 
world than a single one; partly because he is more stim- 
lated to exertion by the necessities of the helpless and 
beloved beings who depend upon him for subsistence; 
‘Dy domestic endearments, and his self-respect kept alive 
by finding, that though all abroad is darkness and bumil- 
istion, yet there is still little workd of love at home, of 
which he is the monareh. Whereas a single man is apt 
‘to run to waste and selfueglect; to fancy himself lonely 
amd abandoned, and his heart to fall to rain like some 
deserted mansion for want of an inhabitant 

These observations call to mind « littl: domestic story, 
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of which I was once a witness, My intimate friend, Les- 
lie, had married a beautiful and accomplished girl, who 
had been brought up in the midst of fashionable life. 
She had, it is true, no fortune, but that of my friond was 
ample; and he delighted in the anticipation of indulging 
her in every elegant pursuit, and administering to those 
delicate tastes and fancies that spread a kind of witchery 
about the sex.— Her life,” said he, “shall be like a fairy 
tale.” 

‘The very difference in their characters produced an 
harmonious combination: he was of a romantic and some- 
what serious cast; she was all life and gladness. I have 
often noticed the mute rapture with which he wonld gaze 
upon her in company, of which her sprightly powers 
made her the delight; and how, in the midst of applause, 
her eye would still turn to him, as if there alone she 
sought fayor and acceptance. When leaning on his arm, 
her slender form contrasted finely with his tall manly 
person. The fond confiding sir with which she looked up 
to him seemed to call forth a flush of triumphant pride 
and cherishing tenderness, as if he doted on hia lovely 
burden for its very helplessness. Never did a couple set 
forward on the flowery path of early and well-suited mar- 
riage with a fairer prospect of felicity. 

* It was the misfortune of my friend, however, to have 
‘embarked his property in large speculations; and he had 
not been married many months, when, by a succession of 
sudden disasters, it was swept from him, and he found 
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himself reduced almost to penury. For a time he kept 
his situation to himself, and went about with a haggard 
countenance, and s breaking heart. His life was but a pro- 
tractod agony; and what rendered it more insupportable 
was the necessity of keeping up a smile in the presence 
of his wifo; for hoe could not bring himself to overwhelm 
hor with the news. She saw, however, with the quick 
eyes of affection, that all was not well with him. She 
marked his altered looks and stifled sighs, and was not to 
be deceived by his sickly and vapid attempts at cheerful- 
ness. She tasked all her sprightly powers and tender 
Dlandishments to win him back to happiness; but she 
only drove the arrow deeper into his soul. The more he 
saw cause to love her, the more torturing was the thonght 
that he was soon to make her wretched. A little while, 
thought ho, and the amilo will vanish from that cheok— 
the song will die away from those lips—the lustre of 
those eyes will be quenched with sorrow; and the happy 
heart, which now beats lightly in that bosom, will be 
weighed down like mine, by the cares and miseries of the 
world. 

At length he came to me one day, and related his 
whole situation in a tone of the deepest despair. When 
T heard him through T inquired, “Does your wife know 
all this?"— At the quostion ho burst into an agony of 
tears. “For God's sako!” cried he, “if you hare any 
pity on me, don’t mention my wife; it is the thought of 
hor that drives me almost to madness!” 


lll 
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“And why not?” said L “She must know it sooner 
or later; you cannot keep it long from her, and the intel- 
Tigence may break upon her in a more startling manner, 
than if imparted by yourself; for the accents of those 
we love soften the hardest tidings. Besides, you are de- 
priving yourself of the comforts of her sympathy; and 
not merely that, but also ondangering the only bond that 
can keep hearts together—an unreserved community of 
thonght and feeling. Sha will soon perceive that some- 
thing is secretly preying upon your mind; and true love 
will not brook reserve; it feels undervalued and out- 
raged, when even the sorrows of those it loves are con- 
coaled from it.” 

““Oh, but, my friend! to think what a blow I am togive 
to all her future prospects—how I am to strike her very 
soul to the earth, by telling her that her husband is a 
‘beggar! that she is to forego all the elegancies of life— 
all the pleasures of society—to shrink with me into indi- 
gence and obscurity! To tell her that I have dragged 
her down from the sphere in which she might have con- 
tinued to move in constant brightness—the light of every 
eye—the admiration of every heart!—How can she bear « 
poverty? she has been brought up in all tho refinements 
of opulence, How can she bear neglect? she has been 
the idol of society. Oh! it will break hor heart—it will 
‘break her heart!—” 

“saw his grief was eloquent, and I let it have its low; 
relieves itself by words. When his paroxysm 
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had subsided, and he had relapsed into moody silence, E 
resumed the subject gently, and urged him to broak his 
situation at once to his wife. He shook his head mourn- 
fully, but positively. 

“But how are you to keep it from her? It is neces- 
sary she should know it, that you may take the steps 
proper to the alteration of your circumstances. You 
must change your style of living—nay,” observing a 
pang to pass across his countenance, “don't let that af- 
flict you. I am sure you have never placed your hap- 
piness in outward show—you have yet friends, warm 
friends, who will not think the worse of you for being 
less splendidly lodged: and surely it does not require 
a palace to be happy with Mary —" 

“T could be happy with hor,” cried he, convulsively, 
“in a hovel!—I could go down with her into poverty and 
the dust !—I could—I could—God bless her !—God bless 
hor!” cried he, bursting into o transport of grief and 
tenderness, £ 

“And believe me, my friend,” said I, stepping up, and 
grasping him warmly by the hand, “believo me she can 
be the same with you. Ay, more: it will be a source of 
pride and triamph to her—it will call forth all the latent 
energies and fervent sympathies of her nature; for sho 
will rejoice to prove that she loves you for yourself. 
‘There is in every true woman's heart a spark of heavenly 
fire, which lies dormant in the broad daylight of prosper- 
ity; but which kindles up, and beams ; 
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dark hour of adversity. No man knows what the wife of 
his bosom is—no man knows what a ministering angel 
she is—until he has gone with her through the fiery 
trials of this worl 

‘There was something in the earnestness of my manner, 
and the figurative style of my language, that caught the 
excited imagination of Leslie. I knew the auditor I had 
to deal with; and following up the impression T had 
mace, I finished by persuading him to go home and un- 
burden his sad heart to his wife. 

T must confess, notwithstanding all I had said, I felt 
some little solicitude for the result. Who can culeulate 
on the fortitude of ono whose life has beon a round of 
pleasures? Her gay spirits might revolt at the dark 
downward path of low humility suddenly pointed out 
before hor, and might cling to the sunny regions in which 
they had hitherto revelled. Besides, rain in fashionable 
life is aceompanied by so many galling mortifications, to 
which in other ranks it is o stranger.—In short, I could 
not meet Leslie the next morning without trepidation, 
‘He had made the disclosure, 

“ And how did she bear it?” 

“Like an angel! It seemed rather to be a relief to her 
_ mind, for she threw her arms round my neck, and asked 

if this was all that liad lately made me unhappy.—But, 
girl,” added be, “she cannot realize the change we 
She has no ides of poverty but in the 
thas only read of it in poetry, where it is 




















allied to love. She feels as yet no privation; she suf- 
fers no lose of accustomed conveniences nor elegancies, 
‘When we come practically to experience its sordid cares, 
its paltry wants, its petty humilistions—then will be the 
real trial.” 

“But” said I, “now that you have got over tho 
‘woverest task, that of breaking it to her, the sooner you 
Jet the world into the secret the better. The disclosure 
may be mortifying; but then it is a single misory, and 
soon over; whereas you otherwise suffer it, in anticipa- 
tion, every hoar in the day. It is not poverty so much 
jes protonos, that harasses a ruimed man—the straggle 
‘up 4 hollow show that mast soon come toxnend. Have 
‘the courage to appear poor and you disarm poverty of its 
Sharpest sting.” On this point I found Leslie periecily 
jprepared. He had no false pride bimsel{, and as to his 
‘Wife, sho was only anxious to conform to their altered 
fortunes. 

Somo days afterwards bo lle upon me in the even 
ng, He hind disposcd of his Awolling house, and taken 
‘® soul! cottage in the coonitry, a fow miles from town, 
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some of the sweetest moments of their courtship were 
those when he had leaned over that instrament, and list- 
ened to the melting tones of her voice. I could not but 
smile st this mstance of romantic gallantry in a doting 
husband. 

‘He was now going out to the cottage, where his wife 
had been all day superintending its arrangement. My 
feelings had become strougly interested in the progress 
of this family story, and, as it was s fine evening, I of- 
fered to accompany him. 

He was wearied with the fatigues of the day, and, as he 
walked ont, fell into a ft of gloomy musing. 

“Poor Mary!" at length broke, with a heavy sigh, from 
his lips. “ 

“And what of her?” asked I: “has any thing hap- 
pened to her?” 

“What,” said he, darting an impatient glance, “is it 
nothing to be reduced to this paltry situation—to be 
caged in a miserable cottage—to be obliged to toil 
almost in the menial concerns of her wretched habita- 
tion?” 

“Has she then repinod at the change?” 

“Bepined! she has beon nothing but sweetness and 
good humor. Indeed, she seems in better spirits than I 
have ever known her; she has been to me all love, and 
tenderness, and comfort!” 

“Admirable girl!” exclaimed L “You call yourself 
‘poor, my friend; you never were so rich—you never 
re 
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knew the boundless treasures of excellence you possess 
in that woman.” 

“Oh! but, my friend, if this first meeting at the cottage 
were over, I think I could then be comfortable. But this 
is her first day of real experiance; she has been intro- 
duced into a humble dwelling—sho has boon employed 
all day in arranging its miserable equipments—she has, 
for the first time, known the fatigues of domestic employ~ 
mont—she has, for the first time, looked round her on a 
home destitute of every thing elegant,—almost of every 
thing convenient; and may now be sitting down, ex- 
hausted and spiritless, brooding over a prospect of future 
poverty.” 

There was a degree of probability in this picture thab 
T could not gainsay, 0 we walked on in silence. 

After turning from the main road up a narrow lane, so 
thickly shaded with forest trees as to give it a complete 
air of seclusion, we came in sight of the cottage. It was 
humble enough in its appearance for the most pastoral 
poot; and yet it hada pleasing rural look. A wild vine 
had overrun one end with « profusion of foliage ; a fow 
trees throw their branches gracefully over it; and I ob- 
served several pots of flowers tastefully disposed aboub 
the door, and on the grass-plot in front. A small wicket 
gate opened upon a footpath that wound through some 
shrubbery to the door, Just as we approached, we heard 
the sound of music—Leslie grasped my arm; we paused 
and listened. It was Mary's voice singing, in a style of 
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the most touching simplicity, o little air of which her 
husband was peculiarly fond. 

Tfelt Leslie's hand tremble on my arm. He stopped 
forward to hear more distinetly. His step made a noise 
on the gravel walk. A bright beautiful face glanced out 
at the window and vanished—a light footstep was heard 
—and Mary camo tripping forth to moot us: she waa in 
a pretty raral dress of white; a few wild flowers were 
twisted in her fine hair; a fresh bloom was on her cheek ; 
her whole countenance beamed with smiles—I had never 
seen her look so lovely. 

“My dear George,” cried she, “Iam so glad you are 
come! Ihave been watching and watching for you; and 
running down the lane, and looking out for you. Tve set 
out a table under a beantifal tree behind the cottage; 
and I've been gathering some of the most delicious 
strawberries, for I know you are fond of them—and we 
have such excellent eream—and everything is so sweeb 
and still here—Oh!” eaid she, putting her arm within 
his, nnd looking up brightly in his face, “Oh, we shall be 
s0 happy!" 

Poor Leslie was overcome, He caught hor to his 
bosom—he folded his arms round her—he kissed hor 
‘again and again—he could not speak, but the tears 
gushed into his eyes; and he has often assured me, that 
‘though the world has aines gone progperously with him, 
his life has, indeed, been a happy one, yet never has 

a moment of more exquisite felicity. 












RIP VAN WINKLE. 
A POSTHUMOUS WRITING OF DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER, 


By Woden, God of Saxons, 

From whenes comes Wensday, that is Wodensday, 
‘Truth ts n thing that ever T will Keep 

Unto thylke day ia which £ ereep nto 


‘My sepuletire— 
Cantwatout. 


[The following Tale was found among the papers of the lute Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, an old gentleman of New York, who was very curious in 
the Dutch history of tho provines, and the manners of tho descendants 
from its primitive settlers. His historical researches, however, did not 
He so much among books as among men ; for the formar are lamentably 
scanty on his favorito topics ; whereas he found tho old burghors, and 
atill moro their wives, rich in that legendary lore, #0 invaluable to true 
history. Whenever, therefore, he happened upon a genuine Dutch fam- 
ily, snngly shut up in its low-roofed farmhouse, under a spreading syca- 
moro, he loskd upon it as a little clasped volume of black-lottor, and 
studied ft with the zeal of a book-worm, 

‘The result of all theso resoarches was a history of the province during 
the ruign of the Duteh governors, which he published some years singe, 
There have Wecn various opinions as to the Literary character af his work, 
and, to tell the truth, it is not « whit bottor than it should be. Its obior 
merit i ite scrupulous aocurncy, whioh indoed was a little quostioned on 
{ts firat apponrance, but hes aincs been completely established ; and it ix 
now admilted into all historical collections, as » book of unquestionable 
authority. 

‘Tho old gentleman died shortly after the publication of his work, amt 
now that he is dead amd gone, it cannot do much harm to bis mcwory to 
say that his time might have been much bottar employed in welghtior Ie 
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bors. He, however, was apt to rido his hobby his own way ; and though 
it did now and then kick up the dust a little in the eyes of his neighbors, 
‘and grieve tho spirit of some friends, for whom ho felt the truest defor- 
ence and affection ; yet his errors and follies ure remembered “more in 
sorrow than in anger,” and it begins to be suspected, that he never in~ 
tended to injure of offend. But however his memory may be appreciated 
by critics, it is still held dear by many folks, whove good opinion is 
well worth having ; partioularly by cortain biseuit-bakers, who have gono 
#0 far ns to imprint his likenow on thelr new-yoar cakes; and have thus 
given him » chance for immortality, almost equal to the belng stamped 
on a Waterloo Modal, or a Queen Anne's Farthing.) 





JHOEVER has made a yoyage up the Hudson 
must remember the Kaatskill mountains. They 
are a dismembered branch of the great Appala- 
chian family, and are socn away to the west of the river, 
swelling up to a noble height, and lording it over the 
surrounding country. Every change of season, every 
change of weather, indeed, every hour of the day, pro- 
duces some change in the magical hues and shapes of 
these mountains, and they are regarded by all the good 
wives, far and near, as perfect barometers When the 
weather is fair and settled, they are clothed in bluc and 
purple, and print their bold ontlines on the clear evening 
sky; but, sometimes, when the rest of the landscapo is 
cloudless, they will gather a hood of gray vapors about 
‘their summits, which, in the last rays of the setting sun, 
Ui glow and light up like a erown of glory. 


the light smoke curling up from a village, 
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whose shingle-roofs gleam among tho trees, just where the 
Dluo tints of tho upland melt away into the fresh green 
of the nearer landscape. It is a little village of great 
antiqnity, having been founded by some of the Dutch 
colonists, in the early times of the province, just about 
the beginning of the government of the good Peter Stuy- 
vosant, (may he rest in peace!) and there were some of 
the houses of the original settlers standing within a few 
years, built of small yellow bricks brought from Holland, 
having latticod windows and gable fronts, surmounted 
with weather-cocks. 

Tn that same village, and in one of these very houses 
(which, to tell the procise truth, was sadly time-worn and 
woather-benten), there lived many years since, while the 
country was yet a province of Great Britain, a simple 
good-natured fellow of the name of Rip Van Winkle. Ho 
was a descendant of the Van Winkles who figured so gal- 
lautly in the chivalrous days of Peter Stuyvesant, and 
accompanied him to the siege of Fort Christina. He in- 
herited, however, but little of the martial character of his 
ancestors. Ihave observed that he was a simple good- 
natured man; he was, moreover, a kind neighbor, and an 
obedient hen-pecked husband. Indeed, to the latter cir- 
camstance might be owing that meckness of spirit which 
gained him such universal popularity ; for those men are 
most apt to be obsequions and conciliating abrond, who 
aro under tho discipline of shrews at home. Thoir tem- 
pers, doubtless, are rendered pliant and malleable in the 
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fiery farnace of domestic tribulation ; and a curtain lee 
ture is worth all the scrmons in the world for teaching 
the virtees of patience and long-suffering. A termagant 
‘Wile may, therefore, in some respects, be considered a 
tolerable blessing ; and if so, Rip Van Winkle was thrice 
blessed. 

Certain it is, that he was a great favorite among all the 
good wives of the village, who, as usual, with the amiable 
sex, took his part in all family squabbles; and never 
failed, whenever they talked those mutters over in their 
evening gossipings, to lay all the blame on Dame Van 
Winkle. The children of the village, too, would shout 
with joy whenever he approached. He assisted at their 
sports, made their playthings, taught them to fly kites 
and shoot marbles, and told them long stories of ghosts, 
Witches, and Indians) Whenever he went dodging about 
the village, he was surrounded by a troop of them, hang- 
ing on his skirta, clambering on his back, and playing a 
thousand tricks on him with impunity; and not a dog 
would hark at him throughout the neighborhood. 

‘The great error in Rip’s composition was an insupera~ 
ble aversion to all kinds of profitable labor. It could not 
be from the want of assiduity or perseverance; for he 
would sit on a wet rock, with a rod as long and heavy as 
a Tartar’s lance, ond fish all day without 4 murmur, even 
though he should not be encouraged by a single nibble 
He would carry a fowling-piece on his shoulder for hours 
together, trudging through woods and swamps, and up 
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hill and down dale, to shoot a few squirrels or wild pig- 
eons, He would never refuse to assist a neighbor even 
in the roughost toil, and was a foremost man at all coun- 
try frolics for husking Indian corn, or building stone- 
fences; the women of the village, too, used to employ 
Lim to run their errands, and to do auch little odd jobs 
as their loss obliging husbands would not do for them. 
Ina wonl Rip was ready to attend to anybody's business 
but his own; but as to doing family duty, and keeping 
Ais farm in ortor, he found it impossible. 

Tn fact, he doclared it was of no use to work on his 
farm; it was the most pestilent little piece of ground in 
the whole country; every thing about it went wrong, and 
‘woukl go wrong, in spite of him. His fences were con- 
tinually falling to pieces ; his cow would either go astray, 
or get among the cabbages; weeds wore sure to grow 
quicker in his fields than anywhere else; the rain always 
mado a point of setting in just as be had some outdoor 
‘work to do; so that though his patrimonial estate had 
dwindled away andor bis management, acre by acre, until 
‘there was Litth: more left than a mere pateh of Indian 
corm and potatoes, yet it was the worst conditioned farm 
ia the neighborhood 

His chikiren, too, wero as ragged and wild as if they 
belonged to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin begotten in 
bis own likeness, promised to isherit the habits, with the 
old clothes of his father. Ho was generally seen trooping 
ike a colt at his mother's heels, equipped in « pair of his 
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father's cast-off galligaskins, which he had much udo to 
hold up with one hand, as a fine lady does her train in 
‘bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy mor- 
tals, of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take the world 
easy, cut white bread or brown, whichever can be got 
with loast thought or trouble, and would rather starve on 
a penny than work for » pound. If lnft to himself, he 
would have whistled life away in perfect contentment; 
but his wife kept continually dinning in his ears about 
his idleness, his carelessness, and the ruin he was bring- 
ing on his family. Morning, noon, and night, her tongue 
was incessantly going, and everything he said or did was 
sure to produce a torrent of household eloquence, Rip 
had but one way of replying to all lectures of the kind, 
and that, by frequent use, had grown into a habit. He 
shrogged his shoulders, shook his head, cast up his eyes, 
but said nothing. This, however, always provoked a fresh 
volley from his wife; so that ho was fain to draw off his 
forces, and take to the outside of the house—the only 
side which, in trath, belongs to a hen-pecked husband. 

Rip's sole domostic adherent was his dog Wolf, who 
was as much hen-pecked as his master; for Dame Van 
Winkle regarded them as companions in idleness, and 
even looked upon Wolf with an evil eye, as the canse of 
this master’s going so offen astray. ‘rue it is, in all 
points of spirit befitting an honorable dog, he was as | 
-eourageous an animal as ever scoured the woods—but 
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what courage can withstand the ever-during and all-bo- 
setting terrors of a woman's tongue? The moment Wolf 
entered the house his crest fell, his tail drooped to the 
ground, or curled between his legs, he sneaked about 
with a gallows sir, casting many a sidolong glance at 
Dame Van Winkle, and at the least flourish of a broom- 
stick or ladle, he would fly to the door with yelping pre- 
cipitation. 

‘Times grew woras and worse with Rip Van Winkle as 
years of matrimony rolled on; a tart temper never mel- 
lows with age, and a sharp tongue is the only edged tool 
that grows keener with constant use. For a long whilo 
he used to console himself, when driven from home, by 
frequenting a kind of perpetual club of the sages, philos- 
ophers, and other idle personages of the village; which 
held its sessions on a bench before a small inn, desig- 
nated by a rubicund portrait of His Majesty George the 
Third. Hore they used to sit in the shade through a long 
Jazy summer's day, talking listlessly over village gos- 
sip, or telling endless sleepy stories about nothing. But 
it would have been worth any statesman’s money to have 
heard the profound discussions that sometimes took place, 
when by chance an old newspaper fell into their hands 
from some passing traveller. How solemnly they would 
listen to the contents, as drawled out by Derrick Van 
Bummel, the schoolmaster, a dapper leamed little man, 
who was not to be daunted by the most gigantic word in 
the dictionary; and how sagoly they wonld deliberate 
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upon public events some months after they had taken 
place. 

‘The opinions of this junto were completely controlled 
by Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the village, and land- 
lord of the inn, at the door of which he took his seat from 
morning till night, just moving sufficiently to avoid the 
sun and keep in the shade of a large tree; 80 that the 
neighbors could tell the hour by his movements as accu- 
rately as by a sun-dial It is true he was rarely heard to 
spoak, but smoked his pipe incessantly. His adherents, 
however (for every great man has his adherents), perfectly 
understood him, and knew how to gather his opinions. 
When any thing that waa read or related displeased him, 
he was observed to smoke his pipe vehemently, and to 
send forth short, frequent and angry puis; but when 
pleased, be would inhale the smoke slowly and tranquilly, 
and emit it in light and placid clouds; and sometime® 
taking the pipe from his mouth, and letting the fragrant 
vapor curl about his noso, would gravely nod his head in 
token of perfect approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip was at 
length routed by his termagant wife, who would suddenly 
break in upon the tranquillity of the assemblage and call 
the members all to naught; nor was that august person- 
age, Nicholas Vedder himself, sacred from the daring 
tongus of this terrible virago, who charged him outright 
with enconraging her husband in habits of idleness. 

Rip was at last reduced almost to despair; and 
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his only alternative, to escape from the labor of the farm 
and clamor of his wife, was to take gun in hand and stroll 
away into the woods. Here he would sometimes seat 
himself at the foot of a tree, and share the contents of his 
wallet with Wolf, with whom he sympathized as s fellow- 
sufforer in persecution. “Poor Wolf,” he would say, “thy 
mistress leads thee a dog’s life of it; but never mind, my 
lad, whilst I live thou shalt never want a friend to stand 
by thee!” Wolf would wag his tail, look wistfally in his 
master’s face, and if dogs can feel pity I verily boliove he 
reciprocated the sentiment with all his heart. 

Tn a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal day, 
Rip had unconsciously scrambled to one of the highest 
parts of the Kaatskill mountains, He was after his favor- 
ite sport of squirre! shooting, and the still solitudes had 
echoed and re-echoed with the reports of his gan. Pant- 
fig and fatigued, he threw himself, late in the afternoon, 
on ® groan knoll, covered with mountain: herbage, that 
crowned the brow of a precipice. From an opening be- 
tween the trees he could oyerlook all the lower country 
for many a mile of rich woodland. He saw at a distance 
the lordly Hudson, far, far below him, moving on its si- 
lent but majestio course, with the reflection of a purple 
cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, here and there xleep- 
ing on its glassy bosom, and at last losing itsclf in the 
blue highlands, 

On the other side he looked down into » deep moun- 
tain glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom filled 
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with fragments from the impending cliffs, and scarcely 
lighted by the roflected rays of the sotting sun For 
some time Rip Iny musing on this scene; evening was 
gradually advancing; the mountains began to throw their 
long blus shadows over the valleys; he saw that it would 
be dark long before he could reach the village, and he 
heaved a heavy sigh when he thought of encountering the 
terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from a 
dixtance, hallooing, “Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!” 
Ho looked round, bat could see nothing but a crow wing- 
ing its solitary flight across the mountain, He thought 
his faney must have deceived him, and turned again to 
descend, when he heard the same cry ring through the 
atill evening air; “Rip Van Winklo! Rip Van Winkle!” 
—at the same time Wolf bristled up his back, and giving 
a low growl, skulked to his master’s side, looking fear- 
fally down into the glen. Rip now felt a vague appre~ 
hension stealing over him; he looked anxiously in the 
sume direction, and perceived a strange figare slowly toil- 
ing up the rocks, and bending under the weight of somo- 
thing he carried on his back. Ho was surprised to see 
any haman being in this lonely and unfrequented place, 
but supposing it to be some one of the neighborhood in 
need of his assistance, he hastened down to yield it. 

_ On nearer approach he was still more surprised ab the 
of the stranger's appearance. He was a short 
old fellow, with thick bushy hair, and a griz- 
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#led beard. His dross was of tho antique Dutch fashion 
—a cloth jorkin strapped round the waist—soveral pair 
of breeches, the outer one of ample volume, decorated 
with rows of buttons down the sides, and bunches at the 
knoos. Hoe boro on his shoulder a stout keg, that soemed 
full of liquor, and made signs for Rip to approach and 

"assist him with the load. Though rather shy and dis- 
trustful of this new acquaintance, Rip complied with hia 
usual alacrity; and mutually relieving one another, they 
clambered up a narrow gully, apparently the dry bed of a 
mountain torrent. As they ascended, Rip every now and 
then heard long rolling peals, like distant thunder, that 
seemed to issue out of a deep ravine, or rather cleft, be- 
twoon lofty rocks, toward which their rgged path con- 
ducted. Ho pausod for an instant, but supposing it to be 
the muttering of ono of those transient thunder-showera 
which often take place in mountain heights, he pro- 
eooded. Passing through the ravine, they came to a 
hollow, like # small amphitheatre, surrounded by per- 
pendicular precipices, over the brinks of which impend- 
ing trees shot their branchos, so that you only caught 
glimpses of the azure sky and the bright evening cloud. 
During the whole time Rip and his companion had la- 
bored on in silence; for though the former marvelled 
greatly what could be the object of carrying a keg of 
liquor up this wild mountain, yet there was something 
strange and incomprehensible about the unknown, that 
inspired awe and checked familiarity. 


| 
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‘On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of wonder 
presented themselves. Ono lovel spot in the centre was 
# company of odd-looking personages playing at nino- 
pins. They were dressed in a quaint outlandinh fashe 
ion; some wore short doublots, others jorkins, with 
Jong knives in their belts, and most of them had enor- 
mous breeches, of similar style with that of the guide's, 
‘Their visages, too, were peculiar: one bad a large beard, 
broad fuco, and small pigxish eyes: the face of another 
seemed to consist entirely of nose, and was surmount 
ed by a white sugar-loaf hat set off with a» little red 
cook's tail. They all had beards, of various shapes 
and colors, There wax one who seemed to be the 
commander. He was a stout old gentleman, with a 
wenthor-beaten countenance; he wore » lncod doublet, 
broad belt and hanger, high-crowned hat aml feather, 
red stockings, and high-heeled shoes, with rosea in 
them. The whole group reminded Rip of the figures 
in an old Flemish painting, in the parlor of Dominio 
Van Shaick, the village parson, and which had been 
brought over from Holland at the time of the settle 
ment 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, that though 
these folks were evidently amusing themasires, yet they 
maintained the gravest facns, the mont myaterions si- 
Sener, and were, withal, the most melancholy party of 
pleasure be had ever witnessed. Nothing interrnpted 
fhe stillness of the scone but thw acins of the balla 





which, whenever they were rolled, echoed along the 
mountains like rumbling peals of thunder. . 

_ As Rip and his companion approached them, they sud- 
denly desisted from their play, and stared at him with 
such fixed statue-like gaze, and such strange, uncouth, 
lack-lustre conntenances, that his heart turned within 
him, and his knoos smote together. His companion now 
emptied the contents of the keg into large flagons, and 
made signs to him to wait upon the company. He 
obeyed with fear and trembling; they quaffed the liquor 
in profound silence, and then returned to their game. 

By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension subsided. He 
even yentured, when no eye was fixed upon him, to taste 
the beverage, which he found had much of the flavor of 
excellent Hollands. He was naturally a thirsty soul, and 
was soon tempted to repeat the draught. One taste pro- 
yoked another; and he reiterated his visits to the flagon 
so often that at length his senses were overpowered, his 
eyes swam in his hoad, his head gradually declined, and 
ho fell into a doep sleep, 

On waking, he found himself on the green knoll whence 
ho had first seon the old man of the glen. He rubbed his 
eyos—it was a bright sunny morning. Tho birds were 
hopping and twittering among the bushes, and the eagle 
was wheeling aloft, and breasting the pure mountain 
brooze. “Surely,” thought Rip, “I have not slept hero 
all night.’ He recalled the occurrences before he fell 
asleep, The strange man with a keg of liquor—tha 
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mountain rayino—tho wild retreat among the rocks—the 
woe-begone party at nine-pins—the flagon—“Ob! that 
flagou! that wicked flagon!” thought Rip—* what excuse 
shall I make to Dame Van Winkle!" 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of the clean 
well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an old firelock lying by 
him, the barrel incrusted with rust, the lock falling off, 
and the stock worm-eaten. He now suspected that the 
grave roysters of the mountain had put o trick upon him, 
and, having dosed him with liquor, had robbed him of 
his gun. Wolf, too, had disappeared, but ho might have 
strayed away afler a aquirrel or partridge. He whistled 
after him and xhouted his name, but all in vain; the 
echoes repeated his whistle and shout, but no dog was to 
be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last evening's 
gumbol, and if he met with any of the party, to demand 
his dog and gun. As ho rose to walk, ho found himself 
stiff in the joints, and wanting in his usual activity. 
“These mountain beds do not agree with me," thought 
Rip, “ and if this frolic should lay me up with a fit of the 
rheumatism, f shall have a blessed time with Dame Van 
Winkle.” With some difficulty he got down into the 
len: he found the gully up which he and his companion 
hhad ascended the preceding evening ; but to his astoniah- 
‘ment a mountain stream wus now foaming down it, leap- 
‘ing from rock to rock, and filling the glen with babbling 
murmurs. Ho, however, mado shiit to scramble up its 
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sides, working his. toilsome way througit thickets af 
up or entanylud by the wild srapevines that twisted their 
coils or tendrils from tree to. tree, and spread a kind of 
network in his pati. 

At length he reached to where the rmrine had opened 
through tho cliffs to the amphitheatre; but ac tmees of 
suel opening remained. The rocks prseuted.s high im 
penetruble wall over which the torrent came tumbling in 
a sheet of feathery foam, and fell into a broad deep basin, 
blvok from the shadows of the sarrounding forest. Here, 
thon, poor Rip was brought toa stand He again called 
and whistled after his dog; he was only answered by the 
cawing of a Hoek of idle crows, sporting high in air about 
a dry true that overhung a sunny precipice ; and who, se- 
cure in their elovation, seemed to look down and scoff at 
the poor man's perplexities Wlist was tu be done? the 
nwrning was passing away, and Rip felt fumished for 
want of his breakinst, He grieved to give up his dog and 
wan; he dreaded to mewt his wile; but it would not do to 
starve among the mountains He shook his head, shoal- 
dered tho rusty firelock, and, with a heart full of trouble 
ond anxiety, turned his steps homewarnk 

‘Aw be approached the village ke met » number of peo- 
ple, but noe whom he knew, which somewhat surprised 
him, for he had thought himself acquainted with every 
one in the country round. Their dress, too, was of a 
Wifferont fashion from that to which he was accastomed. 
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‘They all stared at him with oqual marks of surprise, and 
whenever they cast their eyes upon him, invariably 
stroked their chins. The constant recurrence of this 
gesture induced Kip, involuntarily, to do the same, when, 
to his astonishment, he found his beard had grown a foob 
long! 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. A troop 
of strange children ran at his heels, hooting after him, 
und pointing at his gray beard. The dogs, too, not ane 
of which he recognized for an old acquaintance, barked at 
him ns ho passed. Tho very village was altered; it was 
larger and more popnious. There were rows of honses 
which he had never seen before, and those which had 
been his familiar haunts had disappeared. Strange 
names were over the doors—strange faces at the windows 
very thing was strange. His mind now misgave him; 
he began to doubt whether both he and the world around 
him were not bewitched. Surely this was his native vil- 
lage, which he had left bnt the day betore. ‘There stood 
the Kaatekill mountains—there ran the silver Hudson at 
a distance—there was every hill and dale precisely as it 
had always been—Rip was sorely perplexed —“ That 
flagon last night,” thought he, “has addled my poor head 
sadly!” 

Tt was with some difficulty that he found the way to his 
own house, which he approached with silent awe, expect. 
ing every moment to hear tho shrill voice of Dame Van 
Winkle. He found the house gone to decay—the roof 
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fallen in, the windows shattered, and the doors aff the 
Hinges. A half-starvod dog that looked like Wolf was 
skulking about it. Rip called him by name, but the cur 
snarled, showed his teeth, and passed on. This was an 
unkind eut indeed—*My very dog,” sighed poor Rip, 
“thas forgotten mo!" 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, Dame 
Van Winkle had always kept in neat order. It was 
empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. This deso- 
lateness overcame all his connubial fears—he called 
londly for his wife and children—the lonely chambers 
rang for a moment with his voice, and then all again was 
silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old resort, 
the village inn—but it too was gone. A large rickety 
wooden building stood in its place, with great gaping 
windows, some of them broken and mended with old hats 
and petticoats, and over the door was painted, “the 
Union Hotel, by Jonathan Doolittle.” Instead of the 
great tree that used to shelter the quiet little Dutch inn 
of yore, thare now was reared a tall naked pole, with 
something on the top that looked like a red night-cap, 
and from it was fluttering a flag, on which was « singular 
assemblage of stars and stripes—all this was strango and 
incomprehensible. Ho recognized on the sign, howover, 
the ruby face of King George, under which he had 
smoked so many a peaceful pipe; but even this was sin- 
gularly metamorphosed. ‘The red coat was changed for 
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one of blac and buff, a sword was held in te hand ine 
stead of a acoptre, the hend was docorated with a cocked 
hat, and underneath was painted in large charactors, 
~ Guxzrat Wasiixoton. 

‘There was, as usual, 9 crowd of folk about the door, 
but none that Rip recollected. The very eharneter of the 
people seemed changed. There was « busy, baxtling, 
dispatatious tone about it, instesd of the necustomed 
phlegm and drowsy tranquillity. He looked in vain for 
the sage Nicholas Vedder, with his broad face, double 
chin, and fair long pipe, uttering clouds of thacom 
supoke instead of idle speeches; or Van Bammel, the 
sehoolmaster, doling forth the contents of an ancent 
Bewspsper. In place of these, « lean, bilicusloking 
fellow, with his pockets fall of Lanthille, wae harseguing 
vehemently shoot richte f citizens —eloctiome—euembiers 
of ecogrees—biherty— Banker's Hull —berrme A werveety- 
Sand other words, which were 2 periect Baleybnish 
prem te the beeen Vas Winkle 

The sppeerane: of Rip, with be beg grind beard, 
Bis rusty fowl pierre, hee cacreth Green, cod se ormey 
of women aod chDier wt bie bork wee serrated the 
seems of he teers pi Teg eet oot 
Bm, epeme bam Sem bewi 6 fot wk pet orrvaity. 
Whe eter bneied  e , evs. devin his gertly 
saith, Emygiont “am which vite hn mut? Big eaend fe 
ment stapidiox Aantiter ciiet Mae bey Lemte Sollow 

‘ie erm, auf, Some oe Sep. avyumd ay 
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his car, “Whether he was Federal or Democrat?” Rip 
‘was equally at a loss to comprehend the question; when a 
knowing, self-important old gontleman, in a sharp cocked 
hat, made his way through the crowd, putting them to 
the right and left with his elbows as he passed, and 
planting himself before Van Winkle, with one arm akim- 
bo, the other resting on his cane, his keen eyes and sharp 
hat penetrating, a8 it were, into his very soul, demanded 
in an austere tone, “what brought him to the election 
with a gan on his shoulder, and a mob at his heels, and 
whether he meant to breed a riot in the village?"”— 
“Alas! gentlemen,” cried Rip, somewhat dixmayed, “I 
am a poor quiet man, a native of the place, and a loyal 
subject of the king, God bless him!” 

Here a general shout burat from the by-standérs—* A 
tory! atory! aspy! axefugee! hustle him! away with 
him!” It was with great difficulty that the self-important 
man in the cocked hat restored order; and, having as- 
sumed a tenfold austerity of brow, demanded again of the 
unknown culprit, what he came there for, and whom he 
was seeking? The poor man humbly assured him that he 
meant no harm, but merely came there in search of some 
of his neighbors, who used to keep about the tavern. 

“Well—who are they?—name them.” 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, “Where's. 
Nicholas Vedder?” 

There was a silence fora little while, when an old man 
replied, in « thin piping voice, “Nicholas Vedder! why, 
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he is dead and gone these eighteen years! There was a 
wooden tombstone in the church-yard that used to tell 
all about him, but that’s rotten and gone too.” 

“Where's Brom Dutcher?” 

“Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of the 
war; some say he was killed at the storming of Stony 
Point—others say he was drowned in a squall at the foot 
of Antony's Nose. I don't know—he never came back 
again” 

“ Whore’s Van Bummol, the schoolmaster?” 

“Ho wont off to the wars too, was a great militia gen- 
eral, and is now in congress.” 

Bip’s heart died away at hearing of these sad changes 
in his home and friends, and finding himself thus alone 
in the world. Every answer puzzled him too, by treat- 
ing of such enormous lapses of time, and of matters 
which he could not understand : war—congrees—Stony 
Point Is had no courage to ask after any more friends, 
but eried out in despair, “Does nobody here know Rip 
‘Van Winkle?” 

“Oh, Rip Van Winkle!" exclaimed two or three, “Oh, 
to be sure! that’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, leaning 
against the treo.” 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of him- 
self, as he went up the mountain: apparently as lazy, 
and certainly as ragged. The poor fellow was now com- 
Pletely confounded. He doubted his own identity, and 
whether he was himself or another man. In tho midst 
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of his bewilderment, the man in the cocked hat demanded 
who he was, and what was his name? 

“God knows,” exclaimed hoe, at his wit’s end; “I'm 
not myself—I’m somebody else—that’s me yonder—no— 
that’s somebody else got into my shoes—I was myself 
last night, but I fell asleep on the mountain, and they’vo 
changed my gun, and every thing’s changed, and I'm 
changed, and I can't tell what's my name, or who I 
am!" 

‘The by-standers began now to look at each other, nod, 
wink significantly, and tap their fingers against their 
foreheads. There was a whisper, also, about securing the 
gun, and keeping the old fellow from doing mischief, at 
the very suggestion of which the self-important man in 
the cocked hat retired with some precipitation. At this 
critical moment a fresh comely woman pressed through 
the throng to get a peep at the gray-bearded man. She 
had a chubby child in her arms, which, frightened at his 
looks, began to cry. “ Hush, Rip,” cried she, “hush, you 
little fool; the old man won't hurt you.” The name of 
the child, the air of the mother, the tone of her voice, 
all awakened a train of recollections in his mind. “What 
is your name, my good woman?" asked he. 

“Judith Gardenier.” 

“And your father’s name?" 

“Ah, poor man, Rip Van Winklo was his name, but it's 
twenty years since he went away from home with his 
gun, and never hus been heard of since—hie dog came 
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home without him; but whether he shot himsolf, or was 
carried away by the Indiana, nobody can tell. I was 
then but a little girl.” 

Rip had but one question more to ask ; but he put it 
with a faltering voice > 

“Whore's your mother?" 

“Oh, she too had died but a short time since; she 
broke « blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a Now-England 
peddler.” 

‘There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this intelli- 
genes. The honest man could contain himself no longer. 
He esught his daughter and her child in his arms, “I 
am your father!” cried he—* Young Rip Van Winkle 
once—old Rip Van Winkle now!—Does nobody know 
poor Rip Van Winkle?” 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering out 
from among the crowd, put her hand to her brow, and 
peering under it in hix face for » moment, exclaimed, 
“Sare enough! it is Rip Van Winkle—it is himself! 
Welcome home again, old neighbor—Why, where have 
you been these twenty long years?” 

_ Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty yearn 
had been to him but as one night. The neighbors stared 
when they heard it; some were seen to wink at each 
other, and put their tongnes in their cheeks: and the nelf- 
imsportant man in the cocked hat, who, when the alarm 
‘was over, had réturned to the Geld, screwed down the 
ourmers of bis mouth, aud shook his beal—upun which 
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there was o gonoral shaking of the head thronghout the 
assemblage. 

Tt was determined, however, to take the opinion of old 
Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advancing up 
the road. He was a descendant of the historian of that 
name, who wrote one of the earliest accounts of the pro- 
vince. Peter was the most ancient inhabitant of the vil- 
lage, and well versed in all the wonderful events and 
traditions of the neighborhood. He recollected Rip at 
once, and corroborated his story in the most satisfactory 
manner, He assured the company that it was a fact, 
handed down from his ancestor the historian, that the 
Kautskill mountains had always been haunted by strange 
beings. That it was affirmod that tho great Hendrick 
Hudson, the first discoverer of the river and country, kept 
a kind of vigil there every twenty years, with his crew of 
the Halfmoon; being permitted in this way to revisit the 
scones of his enterprise, and keep 4 guardian ¢ye upon 
tho rivor, and the groat city called by hix name. That 
his father had once seen them in their old Dutch drosses 
playing at nine-pins in a hollow of the mountain; and 
that ho himself had heard, one summer afternoon, the 
sound of their balls, like distant poals of thunder. 

To make a long story short, the company broke ap, and 
roturned to the more important concerns of the election. 
Rip's danghter took him home to live with her; she had 
a enug, well-furnishod house, and a stout cheery farmer 
for a husband, whom Rip recollected for one of the 
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urchins that used to climb upon his back. As to Rip's 
son and heir, who was the ditto of himself, sean loaning 
against the tree, he was employed to work on the farm ; 
‘but evinoed an hereditary disposition to attend to any 
thing else but his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits; he soon 
found many of his former cronies, though all rather the 
worst for the wear and tear of time ; and preferred muk- 
ing friends among the rising generation, with whom he 
soon grow into groat favor. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived at 
that happy age when a man can be idle with impunity, he 
took his place once more on the bench at the inn door, 
‘and was reverenced as one of the patriarchs of the village, 
and 4 chronicle of the old times “before the war” It 
‘was some time before he could got into the regular track 
of gossip, or could be made to comprehend the strange 
events that had taken plice during bis torpor. How that 
there kad been a revolutionary war—that the country had 
thrown off the yoke of old England—and that, inetead uf 
being a subject of hia Majesty George the Third, ihe mae 
“now a free citizen of the United States. Kip, infact, sae 
no politician; the changes of states and empirer mate 
but little impreaion on him ; but there was ono mmole 
of despotism under which he had long groavet!,.au) that 
‘was—petticost goverament Happily that wee n\euond; 
he had got his neck out of the yoke of smstrimuny,aaiill 
‘conld go in and ont whenever be pleased,itheutdlenad- 
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ing the tyranny of Dame Van Winkle. Whenever her 
name was mentioned, however, he shook his head, 
shrugged his shoulders, and cast up his eyes; which 
might pass either for an expression of resignation to 
his fate, or joy at his deliverance. 

Ho usod to tell his story to every strangor that arrivod 
at Mr. Doolittle’s hotel. He was observed, at first, to 
vary on some points every time he told it, which was, 
doubtless, owing to his having so recently awaked. It at 
last settled down precisely to the tale I have related, and 
not a man, woman, or child in the neighborhood, but 
knew it by heart. Some always pretended to doubt the 
reality of it, and insisted that Rip had been out of his 
head, and that this was one point on which he always 
remained flighty. The old Dutch inhabitants, however, 
almost universally gave it full credit, Evon to this day 
they never hear a thunderstorm of a summer afternoon 
about the Kaatakill, but they say Hendrick Hudson and 
his crew are at their game of nine-pins; and it is a com- 
mon wish of all hen-pecked hnsbands in the neighbor- 
hood, when life hangs heavy on their hands, that they 
might have a quicting draught out of Rip Van Winkle’s 
flagon. 

NOTE. 

‘The foregoing Tala, ono would suspect, had been waggeeted to Mr. 
Knickerbocker by a little German superstition about the Emperor Fred- 
wrick der Rotiéort, and the Kypphatser mountain : the subjoined note, 


however, which he nd appended to the tale, shows that it i¢ an absolute 
Inct, narretod with his uoun} fidelity + 
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“The story of Rip Van Winkle may seem incredible to many, but 
nevertheless I give it my full belief, for 1 know the vicinity of our old 
‘Dutch settlements to have been very subject to marvellous events wid 
‘appearances. Indeed, | have heart many stranger stories than this, in 
the villages along tho Hudson ; all of which were too well authenticated 
fo admit of » doubt. Ihave even talked with Bip Van Winkle myself, 
‘who, when last I saw him, was a very venerable old man, and so perfectly 
rational and consistent on crery other point, that 1 think no comscian- 
tious person could refuse to take this into the bargniny nay, 1 have seen a 
certificate on the subject taken before a country justice and signed with a 
‘cross, in tho justice's own handwriting. ‘Tho story, therefory, is beyond 
the posalbility of doubt. Nae 


POSTSCRIPT. 
‘The following are travelling notes from # memorandum-beok of Mr, 
Knickerbockor : 
‘The Kasteberg, or Catskill mountains, have always been a region fall 


Catakilis, and had charge of the doors of day and night to open asd abet 
them at the proper hour, She hung up the new escoms its the shen, amd 





f Red gered thers off fran the crest of the mountain, flake after flake, 
fakes of canted cotton, to fost in the aiz ; until, disotred ty the 
best cf the sum, they would fall in gentle showers, cansing the gram to 
spring, the fruits to ripen, end the corn to grow an inch an tour. If 
however, she would brew up chests black os ink, dtting io 
‘Whe meet of Chars Dike a becibe-tellivd epider im the micket of tta web ; and 
whee theme chonds brokn, scm taticis the valleys! 
‘Hs sbd Geos, sez the Intins traditions, there wars kind of Maniton of 
nes es a ae ae 
tock 6 markers im wreaking all Kinds of evils cod resstions 
epee Ge med ee Sometins be would ewes the form fs beer, 8 
panther, e's deer, bead the bewillernd banter 0 weury chase throm 
angled fomsts and ameng ragged rocks : and then pring of with a leat 
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bo! bo! Ising hiss aghast on the brink of a beetling precipice or rag- 
ing torrent. 


‘The favorite abode of this Manito ts still shown, It is a great rock or 
(Cliff on the lonelicst part of the mountains, and, from the flowering vines 
which clamber about it, asd the wiki Sowers which abound in its neizh- 
Lorhood, i known by the muse of the Garden Kook. Near the foot of it 
iss emall lake, the haunt of the solitary bittern, with water-cnakes bask- 
fog in the sun on the leaves of the poad-lilies which Le om the sarface, 
‘This place was held im great awe by the Indians, insomuch that the beld- 
tt hunter would net pursue his gaine within its precineta. Oneo upon a 
tine, however, a unter who had lost his way, pevetrated to the ganten 
fock, where he bebeld a number of gourds placed in the erotcbes of trees, 
One of these he weized and made off with it, but in the hurry of hie ro 
trent be let it fall among the rocks, when a great stream gushed forth, 
which washed him away and swept him down precipices, where he was 
dashed to pieces, and the stream made its way to the Hudsos, and coa- 
timues to flow to the present day ; being the identical stream known by 
the naine of the Kaaters-kill, 
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“Methivks I sce ts my misd a noble and peimant nation, rousing herself 
radecpa man after Weep, and shaking her teetncible locks: methiiuks I 
ae an cagle, mewing her mighty youth, and kindling ber uadmceled 
Serer das een Soon, 
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is with feolings of deep regret that I observe 
the literary animosity daily growing up between 
awakened of Inte with respect to the United States, and 
the London press has teemed with volumes of trav- 
els through the Republic; but they seem intended to 
diffese error rather than knowledge; and so successful 
have they been, that, notwithstanding the constant in 
tercourse between the nations, there is no people com- 
cerning whom the great mass of the British public have 
Tews pore information, or entertain more numerous pre- 
jadices 
Eixgiish irerellers are the best and the worst in the 
world. Where 20 motives of pride or interest intervene, 
pope exe equal them for profound snd philosophical 
Views of society, of faithful and graphical descriptions «4 
external objects; bot when either the interest or repate- 
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tion of their own country comes in collision with that of 
another, they go to the opposite extreme, and forget 
their usual probity and candor, in the indulgence of 
splenetic remark, and an illiberal spirit of ridicule. 
Hence, their travels are more honest and accurate, the 
more remote the country described. I would place im- 
plicit confidence in an Englishman's descriptions of the 
regions beyond the cataracts of the Nile; of unknown. 
islands in the Yellow Sea; of the interior of India; or 
of any other tract which other travellers might be apt 
to picture ont with the illusions of their fancies ; but I 
‘would cautiously receive his account of his immediate 
neighbors, and of those nations with which he is in hab- 
its of most frequent intercourse. However I might be dis- 
posed to trust his probity, [dare not trast his prejudices. 
It has also boon the peculiar lot of our country to be 
visited by the worst kind of English travellers. While 
men of philosophical spirit and cultivated minds have 
been sent from England to ransack the poles, to pene- 
trate the deserts, and to study the manners and customs. 
of barbarous nations, with which she can have no per- 
manent intercourse of profit or pleasure ; it has been left 


ham agent, to be her oracles respecting America. From 
such sources she is content to receive her information 
respecting a country in a singular stato of moral and 
physical development; a country in which one of the 
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greatest, political experiments in the history of the world 
is now performing ; and which presents the most pro- 
found and momentous studies to the statesman and the 
philosopher. 

‘That such men should give prejudicial accounts of 
America is nota matter of surprise. The themes it of- 
fers for contemplation are too vast and elevated for their 
eapscities, The national character is yet in « state of 
fermentation ; it may have its frothincas and sediment, 
‘but its ingredients are sound and wholesome ; it has al- 
Teady given proofs of powerfal and generous qualities ; 
and the whole promises to settle down into something 
substantially excellent. But the causes which are opr 
ting to strengthen and ennoble it, and its daily indies- 
tions of admirable properties, are all lost upon theses 
purblind observers ; who are only affected by the little 
‘asperities incident to its present situstion, They are 
capable of judging only of the surtsce of things ; of those 
matters which come in contact with their private inter- 
ests and personal gratifirations They mim some uf the 
png conveniences and petty comforta which belong to an 
old, highly-Gaisbed, and over-populous state of society; 
where the ranks of useful labor are crowded, and many 
earn = painted acd servile scbsistenee by studying the 
ery ceprices of appetite and selfindelgeece. Theat 
“Ininor comnforta, bowesex, are all-important in the cations 
towel marrow minds; which either do mt perosiee, or 
Will sot ecknowiede:, thst they arm mom tee eommter 
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balanced among us by great and generally diffused bless- 


Thoy may, perhaps, have been disappointed in some 
unreasonable expectation of sudden gain. They may 
have pictured America to themselves an El Dorado, 
whore gold and silver abounded, and the natives were 
lacking in sagacity; and where they were to become 
strangely and suddonly rich, in some unforeseen, but easy 
tanner, ‘The same weaknoss of mind that indulges ab- 
surd expectations produces petulance in disappointment. 
Buch persons become embittered against the country on 
finding that there, as everywhere else, a man must sow 
before he can reap; must win wealth by industry and 
talent; and must contend with the common difficulties 
of nature, and the shrewdness of an intelligent and on- 
terprising people. 

Perhaps, through mistaken, or ill-directed hospitality, 
or from tho prompt disposition to cheer and countenance 
the stranger, prevalont among my countrymen, they may 
have been treated with unwonted respect in America; and 
having beon accustomed all their lives to consider them- 
solves below the surface of good society, and brought up 
in a servile feoling of inferiority, they become srrogant 
on the common boon of civility: they attribate to the 
Jowliness of others their own elevation; and underrate a 
society where there are no artificial distinctions, and 
whore, by any ebanes, such individuals as themselyes can 
ise to consequence, 
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One would suppose, however, that information coming 
from such sources, on a subject where the truth is ao de- 
sirable, would be received with caution by the consors of 
the press; that the motives of these men, their veracity, 
their opportunities of inquiry and observation, and their 
capacities for judging correctly, would be rigorously seru- 
tinized before their evidence was admitted, in such swoop- 
ing extent, against a kindred nation. The very reverse, 
however, is the case, and it furnishes a striking instanos 
of human inconsistency. Nothing can surpass the vigi- 
lance with which English critics will examine the credi- 
bility of the travoller who publishes an account of somo 
distant, and comparatively unimportant country, How 
warily will they compare the measurements of a pyramid, 
or the descriptions of s ruin; and how sternly will they 
censure any inaccuracy in these contributions of merely 
curious knowledge: while they will receive, with eager- 
ness and unhesitating faith, the gross misrepresentations 
of eosrss and obscure writers, concerning a country with 
‘which their own is placed in the most important and 
delicate relations. Nay, they will even make these spoo- 
typhal volames textbooks, on which to enlarge with o 
geal and an ability worthy of a more generous cause. 
OT shall 4, however, dwell on this irksome and hack- 
‘peyed topic; nor should I have adverted to it, bat for 
‘he undes interest sppareatly taken in it by my eonntry- 
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Tuch consequence to these attacka. They cannot do us 
Any euvential injury. ‘The tissue of misrepresentations 
Attempted to bo woven round ux are like cobwebs woven 
round the limbs of an infant giant. Our country contin- 
wally outgrows them. Ono falsehood after another falls 
‘off of itwelf. We have but to live on, and every day we 
live a whole volume of refutation. 

All the writers of England united, if we could for a mo- 
ment nuppose their great minds stooping to so unworthy 
& combination, could not conceal our rapidly-growing 
importance, and matchloss prosperity. They could not 
eonceal that those are owing, not merely to physical and 
Jooal, but also to moral causes—to the political liberty, 
the general diffusion of knowledge, the prevalence of 
sound moral and religious principles, which give foree 
awl sustained energy to the character of a poople; and 
whieh, in fict, have been the acknowledged and wonder- 
ful supporturs of their own national power and glory. 

Dat why are we #0 exquisitely alive to the aspersions 
of Ragtaad? Why do wo anffr ourselves to be so affected 
yy the contawely she bas endeavored to cast pon os? 
Th be vod ih the opinion of England aloee that honor Hires, 
ek repabation bas its being. ‘The word! at lanze i the 
onbiher of @ uations tune; with its thoasand eres i wit- 
nese a mations Qeodks amd foc: thear collective testi- 
UOwy  babowel glen oe aativend disgrace gotadGsded 

For camsabora, theneivee, 2% tt compuracely of bat Bb 
hy cuperwacy wieder Bngtknd dows as jusGiw ve ae, it 
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is, perhaps, of far more importance to hersolf. Sho ia in- 
stilling anger and resentment into the bosom of a youth- 
fal nation, to grow with its growth and strengthen with 
its strength. If in America, as somo of her writers are 
laboring to convince her, she is hereafter to find an in- 
vyidious rival, and a gigantic foe, she may thank thove 
very writers for having provoked rivalship and irritated 
hostility. Every one knows the all-pervading influence 
of literature at the present day, and how much the opin- 
ions and pussions of mankind sre under its control. The 
mero contests of the sword are temporary; their wounds 
are but in the flesh, and it is the pride of the generous to 
forgive and forget them; but the slanders of the pen 
pierce to the heart; they rankle longest in the noblest 
Spirits; they dwell ever present in the mind, and render 
it morbidly sensitive to the most trifling collision. It in 
bat seldom that any one overt act produces hostilities 
‘between two nations; thero exists, most commonly, a 

previous jealousy and ill-will; » predisposition to take 
ao Trace these to their canse, and how often will 
they be found to originate in the mischievous effusions of 
Mercenary writers; who, secure in their closets, and for 
ignominiows bresd, concoct and circulate the venom that 
~ is to inflame the generous and the brave. 

Tam not leying too mach stress upon this point; for it 
applies most exphatically to our particaler case. Over 
“Bo uation does the press bold s more absclute oontril 

tthe people of America ; for the universal ofin- 
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estion of the poceest classes makes every individesl 3 
weader. There is nothing poblished in England cm the 
abject of cer country that does not cireclets chromgh 
every parted it There is not 5 calemey dropped fom 
English statesman, thst does not go to blight good-sill, 
and add to the macs of Istent resentment. Possessing, 
then, as England does, the fountain-bead whence the lit- 
eratare of the language flows, how completely is it in her 
power, 2nd how truly is it her duty, to make it the 
mediuzs of amisble and magnanimous feeling—a stream 
where the teo uations might mect together, and drink in 
peace and kindsoss Should she, bowover, persist in 
turning it to waters of bitterness, the time may come 
when she may repent her folly. The present friendship 
of America msy bs of but little moment to bar; but the 
fotare destinies of that country do not admit of a doubt; 
over those of England there lower some shadows of un- 
certainty. Should, then, a day of gloom arrive; should 
these reverses overtake her, from which tho proadest em- 
pires have not been exempt; she may look back with re- 
(ret at her infatuation, in repnising from her side a ns- 
tion she might have grappled to her bosom, and thus 
ys aca nadia 
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Propagated by deviyning writer ‘There is, loubtiees, 
considerable political instility, aud a general soreouee 
‘Bt the Wiberality of the Huglish prose; but, gouerally 
Speaking,the propoesossions of the yoople ame abnngly 
i faver of Eugland. Indeed, atone tine, they mounted, 
thtiany parts of the Union, to ax absurd degree of big- 
jotry. “The bare nawo of Kuglisimen wes a passport 
‘the-eonfiderce and huspitality of every family, aud tov 
Sitan gave s transinnt currency to tho worthless aud the 
Mnerateinl. “‘Daroughout the country thew was somes 
Gainpobentinsisem conrocted with the iden of Hoyland. 
Werooked 10 it with » hallowed fonling of tomlurouse 
s@mdiwennration,.as the lund of aur fonetathurs—tho ss 
eetat repouitury of the monawents aod antiyuitiog of our 
emece—tho darinplacs aod suauscleus: of tie sage aud 
Sheroes <i wor paternal history. After our own copntzy, 
mone in -wlacse gry we ance delighted—oous 
etthore yoo opinion we.were muse eoxions to possoss 
smeane towards which our hearts yearned with auch theol- 
Atmeroiware: commencuinity. Even during the late war, 
emehemerer Aberewun tho lasct oppurtunity Jur kind dua) 
same teepeine Jeri, it wax ihe doliglt of the yeuezous 
MEPL dwar country io nbow dla, in the midet.of hostil- 
ides dey etill Lepe alive tho sparks uf {aiam riowdabip. 
Wie flies to Wy at anend? Ja this golden ual of 
[Miintiend emmpaibins, > core Lbutmens uation, to bbe 
(Gime dor ewer !—ierheps it in fur tiv: lest—it quoy 
\Milieel gee Mkusicn which might howe bept ue iv apesiel 
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vassalage; which might have interfered occasionally 
‘with our true interesta, and prevented the growth of 
Proper national pride. But it is hard to give up the 
Kindred tie! and there are feelings dearer than interest 
—closer to the heart than pride—that will still make us 
cast back « look of regret, as we wander farther and far- 
ther from the paternal roof, and lament the waywardness 
of the parent that would repel the affections of the child. 
Short-sighted and injudicious, however, as the conduct 
of England may be in this system of aspersion, recrimi- 
sation on our part would be equally ill-jadged I speak 
nat of = prompt and spirited vindication of our conntry, 
nor the keenest castigation of her slanderers—bat I al- 
Iuile to.» disposition to retaliate in kind; to retort sar 
casm, and inspire prejodice; which seems to be spread- 
ing widely among our writers. Lot us guard particularly 
against such a temper, for it would double the evil in- 
stead of redressing the wrong. Nothing is so easy and 
inviting as the retort of sbuse and sarcasm ; bat it is a 
paltry and an unprofitable contest. It is the alternative 
ofa morbid mind, fretted into petulsnce, mther than 
‘warmed into indignation. If England ix willing to per 
mit the mean jealousies of trade, or the rancorozs ani- 
mosities of politics, to deprave the integrity of her press, 
and poison the fountain of public opinion, Int us beware 
of her example She may deem it ber interest to diffuse 
error, and engender antipathy, for the parpose of check- 
ing emigration; we have no purpose of the kind to serve. 
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Neither have we any spirit of national jealousy to gratify, 
for as yot, in all our rivalships with England, we are the 
Tising and the gaining party. Thero can be no end to 
answer, therefore, but the gratification of resentment—a 
mere spirit of retaliation; and even that is impotent. 
Onur retorts are never republished in England; they fall 
short, therefore, of their aim; but they foster a quorulous 
and peeyish temper among our writers; they sour the 
sweet flow of onr early literature, and sow thorns and 
brambles among its blossoms. What is still worse, they 
cirealate through our own country, and, as far as they 
have effect, excite virulent national projudicos. Thix lust 
is the evil most especially to be deprocated. Governed, 
a5 we are, entirely by public opinion, the utmost care 
should be taken to preserve the purity of the public 
mind. Knowledge is power, and truth is knowledge; 
whoover, therefore, knowingly propagates a prejudice, 
wilfully saps the foundation of his country’s strength. 
‘The members of a republic, above all other men, 
should be candid and dispassionate. They are, individ- 
‘ally, portions of the sovervign mind and sovereign will, 
and should be enabled to come to all questions of na- 
tional concern with calm and unbiased judgments. From 
‘the peculiar nature of our relations with England, we 
must have more frequent questions of a difficult and del- 
jeate charseter with her than with any other nation; 
‘qnestions that affcct the most acute and excitable feol- 
‘ings; and as, in tho adjusting of these, our national meas- 
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ures mnst ultimately be determined by popular senti- 
ment, we cannot be too anxiously attentive to purify it 
from all latent passion or prepossession. 

Opening, too, aa we do, an asylum for strangers from 
every portion of the earth, we should receive all with im- 
partiality. It should be our pride to exhibit an example 
of one nation, at least, destitute of national antipathies, 
and oxercising not moroly the overt acts of hospitality, 
but those more rare and noble courtesies which spring 
from liberality of opinion. 

What have we to do with national prejudices? They 
are the inveterate diseases of old countries, contracted in 
rude and ignorant ages, when nations knew but little 
of cach other, and looked beyond their own boundaries 
with distrust and hostility. We, on the contrary, have 
sprang into national existence in an enlightened and 
philosophic ago, when the different parts of the habitable 
world, and the various branches of the human family, 
have been indefatigably studied and made known to each 
other; and we forego the advantages of our birth, if we 
do not shake off the national projudicor, as we would the 
local superstitions of the old world. 

{ But above all let us not be influenced by any angry 
feelings, so far as to shat our eyes to the perception of 
what is really excellent and amiablo in the English char- 
acter. We are a young people, necessarily an imitative 
one, and must take our examples and models, in a groat 
dogroe, from the existing nations of Earope. There is no 
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country more worthy of our study than England. The 
spirit of her constitution is most analogous to oure. The 
manners of her people—their intallectual activity—their 
freedom of opinion—their habits of thinking on those 
subjects which concern the dearest interests and most 
sacred charities of private life, are all congenial to the 
American character; and, in fact, are all intrinsically 
exeellent ; for it is in the moral feeling of the people that 
the deep foundations of British prosperity are laid; and 
however the superstructure may bo time-worn, or over- 
mun by abnsos, there must be something solid in the 
basis, admirable in the materials, and stable in the strue- 
ture of an edifice, that so long has towered unshaken 
amidst the tempests of the world. 

Let it be the pride of our writers, therefore, discarding 
all feelings of irritation, and disdaining to retaliate the 
illiberality of British authors, to speak of the English 
nation without prejudice, and with determined cander. 
While they rebuke the indiscriminating bigotry with 
which some of our countrymen admire and imitate every 
thing English, merely because it is Engliah, let them 
frankly point out what is really worthy of approbation. 
‘We may thus place England before us as perpetual vol- 
ume of referenco, wherein are recorded sound deductions 
from ages of experience; and while we avoid the errors and 
absurdities which may haye crept into the page, we may 
draw thence golden maxims of practical wisdom, where- 
with to strongthon and to embellish our national character. 
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OB! friendly to the bent pureaits of man, 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
Dociesile tite ln rural pleasures past ! 







of the English charactor must not confine his 
observations to the metropolis. He must go 
forth into the country; he must sojourn in villages and 
hamlets ; he must visit castles, villas, farm-houses, eot- 
tages; he wust wander through parks and gardens; along 
hedges and green lanes; he must loiter about country 
churches; attend wakes and fairs, and other rural Snsti- 
vals; and cope with the people in all their conditions, 
and all their habits and humors. 

Tn some countries the large cities absorb the wealth 
and fashion of the nation ; they are the only fixed abodes 
of elegant and intelligent society, and the country is in- 
habited almost entirely by boorish peasantry, In Eng- 
land, on the contrary, the metropolis is a mere gathering- 
place, or general rendezvous, of the polite classes, where 
they devote a small portion of the year to a hurry of 
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gayety and dissipation, and, having indulged this kind of 
carnival, rotarn again to the apparently more congenial 
habits of rural life. The various orders of society are 
therefore diffused over the whole surface of the kingdom, 
and the most retired neighborhoods afford specimens of 
the different ranks. 

The English, in fact, are strongly gifted with the raral 
feeling. They possess a quick sensibility to the bean- 
ties of mature, and a keen relish for the pleasures ond 
employments of the country. This passion seems inher- 
ent in them. Even the inhabitants of cities, born and 
brought up among brick walls and bustling streets, enter 
with facility into roral habits, and evince a tact for raral 
oeeapation. The merchant has his snug retreat in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, where he often displays as 
much pride and zeal in the cultivation of his flower-gar- 
don, and the maturing of his fruits, as he does in the con- 
duct of his business, and the success of a commercial 
enterprise. Even those less fortunate individuals, who 
are doomed to pass their lives in the midst of din and 
traffic, contrive to have something that shall remind them 
of the green aspect of nature. In the most dark and din- 
gy quarters of the city, the drawing-room window resem= 
Dies frequently a bank of flowers; every spot capable of 
yegetation has ita grass-plot and flower-bed; and every 
square its mimic park, laid out with picturesque taste, 
and gleaming with refreshing verdure. 

‘Those who see the Englishman only in town aro apt to 





form an unfavorable opinion of his social character. He 
is cither absorbed in business, or distracted by the thou- 
ing, in this huge motropolix, He has, therefore, too com- 
monly a look of burry and abstraction Wherever he 
happens to be, be is on the point of going somewhere 
ele; at the moment be is talking om one subject, his 
‘taind is wandering to another; and while paying 3 friend- 
Ty visit, be is calealating how be shall economize tims so 
as to pay the other visits allotted in the morning. An 
Tmumense metropolis, Eke Londos, is calralated to make 
sem selfish and exinteresting. In ther comma] and tre- 
Sheet mectieg, they am bai dal boedy @ ooo 
Piva. Ther present bet the cold superScies of charax 
ere och and geet) qualities have no tee & be 
‘warmed imty a fle. 

Ba is be the evamtry that the EmoSedaman gros enone to 
Dim eater) frelings Be bevaks bose cindy fem the 
oll SormalSties and tmgative crises of sets thoes 
of has habits of shy remeron, und Ihesames jones amd 
Premed. Be mumps te ooleet ron’ bine all he 
‘ramenienees and ellggamcine of pone Lin amd to Iaith 
Vsretmints His evensq~eudt aheunds with ewry 7 
yuiisiite, wiidher For stadhinne retirement, tatite!) grciiee 
‘tom, or cued) emer. Rovks, punitings. awesis, boraes, 
Dogs, sas squeting Gnyllmeits ai alll kinds, arr att Gund 
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enjoyment, and loaves every one to partake according to 

‘The taste of the English in the cultivation of land, and 
in what is called landscape gardening, is unrivalled. 
‘They have studied nature intently, and discover an ox- 
quisite sense of her beautiful forms and harmonious com- 
binationa Those charms, which in other countries she 
- lavishes in wild solitudes, are here aseembled round the 
haunts of domestic life. They seem to have caught her 
coy sand furtive graces, and xpread’ them, like witehery, 
abont their rural abodes. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the magnificence 
of English park scenery. Vast lawns that extend like 
sheets of vivid green, with here and there clamps of 
@igantic trees, heaping up rich piles of folingo: the 
solemn pomp of groves and woudland ylades, with the 
deer trooping in «ilent herds across them; the hare, 
bounding away to the covert; or the pheassnt, suddenly 
Weursting upun the wing: the brook, taught to wind in 
maters] meandering: or erpand into a glassy lake: the 
low Seal sleeping «m its bosom, and thr trout rosming 
festlessiy abou: it limpid waters: while some rustic 
‘temple or eyivar etatoe. grown green and dank with age, 
ives ae a of aeetic ecanctity to the seclusion 
© bese ase bet « few of the features of pork scenery: 

whet swe delights we. ws the erative talut ith 
decuraie the unuetentstiune sbedee of 
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middle life. Tho rudest habitation, the most unpromis- 
ing and scanty portion of land, in the hands of an Eng- 
lishman of taste, becomes a little paradise. With a nicely 
discriminating eye, ho seizes at once upon its capabili- 
ties, and pictures in his mind the future landscape. The 
sterile spot grows into loveliness under his hand; and yet 
the operations of art which produce the effect aro scarcely 
to be perceived. The cherishing and training of some 
trees ; the cautious pruning of others; the nica distribu- 
tion of flowers and plants of tender and graceful foliage ; 
tho introduction of a green slope of velvet turf; the par- 
tial opening to a peep of blue distance, or silver gleam of 
water: all these are managed with a dolicate tact, a por- 
yaling yet quict assiduity, like the magic touchings with 
which a painter finishes up a favorite picture. 

The residence of people of fortune and refinement in 
the country has diffused a degree of taste and elegance in 
rural economy, that descends to the lowest class. The 
very laborer, with his thatched cottage and narrow #lip of 
ground, attends to their embellishment, The trim hedgo, 
the grassplot before the door, the little flower-bed bor- 
dored with snug box, the woodbine trained up against 
the wall, and hanging its blossoms about the lattice, the 
pot of flowers in the window, the holly, providently 
planted about the house, to cheat winter of its droarinoss, 
and to throw in a semblance of green summer to choor 
the fireside : all these bespeak the influence of taste, flow- 
ing down from high sources,.and pervading the lowest 
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levels of the public mind. If ever Love, as poots sing, 
delights to visit a cottage, it must be the cottage of an 
English peasant. 

‘The fondness for rural life among the higher classes of 
the English has had a great and salutary offect upon the 
national character. I do not know a fincr race of men 
than the English gentlemen. Instead of the softness and 
effeminacy which characterize the men of rank in most 
countries, they exhibit a union of elegance and strongth, 
a robustness of frame and freshness of complexion, which 
Tam inclined to attribute to their living so much im the 
open air, and pursuing so eagerly the invigorating recre- 
ations of the country. These hardy exercises produce 
also a healthfal tone of mind and spirits, and a manliness 
and simplicity of manners, which even the follies and dis- 
sipations of the town cannot easily pervert, and can 
never entimly destroy. In the country, too, the different 
orders of society seam to approach more freely, to be 
more disposed to blend and operate favorably upon each 
other. The distinctions between them do not appear to 
be so marked and impassable as in the citice, The 
manner in which property has been distributed into small 
estates and farms has established a regular gradation 
from the nobleman, through tho classes of gentry, small 
landed proprietors, and substantial farmers, down to the 
laboring peasantry ; and while it has thus banded the ex- 
tremes of society together, has infnsed into each inter- 
mediate rank a spirit of independence. This, it must be 
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confessed, is not so universally the case at present as it 
was formerly; the larger estates having, in late years of 
distress, absorbed the smaller, and, in some parts of the 
country, almost annihilated the sturdy race of small 
farmers. These, however, I believe, are but casual breaks 
‘in the general system I have mentioned. 

In rural occupation there is nothing mean and debas- 
ing. It leads a man forth among scenes of natural gran- 
dear and beauty; it leaves him to the workings of his 
own mind, operated upon by the purest and most elevat- 
ing of external influences. Sach a man may be simple 
and rough, bat he cannot be vulgar. The man of refine- 
ment, therefore, finds nothing revolting in an intercourse 
‘with the lower orders in rural life, as he does when he 
casually mingles with the lower orders of cities. Ho lays 
aside bis distance and reserve, and is glad to waive the 
ddistinetions of rank, and to enter into the honest, heart- 
felt enjoyments of common lifa Indeed the very amase- 
ments of the country bring mem more and more tagether; 
and the sound of hound and horn blend all feelings into 
harmony. I believe this is ome great reazon why the no 
‘bility and gentry are more popalur among the inferior 
orders in England than they are im any other cocntry ; 
amd why the latter have endured so many excistive 
pressures and extremities, without repining more gencr- 
ally at the uneyaal distribativa of fortane aml privingn 

‘To this mingling of caltivaied and rustic weity may 
also be ateributed the rural fheling thet runs throag 
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British: literature ; the frequent use of illustrations from 
rural life; those incomparable descriptions of nature that 
abound im tho British poots, that have continued down 
from “the Flower and the Loaf” of Chaucer, and have 
brought into our closets all the freshness and fragrance 
of the dewy landscape. The pastoral writers of other 
countries appear as if they had paid nature an occasional 
visit, and become acquainted with her general charms; 
but the British poots have lived and revolled with her 
—they have wooed her in her most secret haunts—they 
have watehed her minutest caprices. A spray could not 
tremble in the breeze—a leaf could not rustle ta, the 
ground—a diamond drop could not patter in the stream 
—a fengrance could not exhale from the humble violet, 
nor a daisy unfold its crimson tints to the morning, but 
‘it has been noticed by these impassioned and delicate 
observers, and wrought up into some beautiful morality. 
‘The effect of this devotion of elegant minds to rural 
oectipations has been wonderful on the face of the coun- 
try. A great part of the island is rather level, and 
would be monotonous, wero it not for the charms of cul- 
+ but it is studded and gemmed, os it were, with 
castles and palaces, and embroidered with parks and gar- 
dons Tt does not abound in grand and sublime pros- 
pocts, but rather in little home scenes of rural roposo 
ani sheltered quiet. Every antique farm-house and 
‘moss-grown cottage is a picture: and as the roads are 
‘tally wing, the view ia shut in by groves 
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and hedges, the oye is delighted by a continual succes- 
‘sion of small landscapes of captivating loveliness. 

‘The great charm, however, of English scenery is the 
moral feeling that seems to pervade it, It is associated 
iy the mind with ideas of order, of quiet, of sober well- 
gstublished principles, of hoary usage and reverend eus- 
tom. Evory thing seems to be the growth of ages of 
regular and peaceful existence. The old church of re~ 
mots architecture, with its low massive portal ; its guthic 
tower; ite windows rich with tracery and painted giass, 
im scrapalous preservation; its stately monnments of 
warriors and worthies of the olilen time, ancestors of 
the present lords, of the soil; its tombstones, recording 
suceessive generations of sturdy yeomanry, whose pro- 
geny still plongh the same fields, and kneel at the same 
altar—the parsonage, a. quaint irregular pile, partly anti~ 
quated, bat repaired and altered in. the tustos, off various: 
ages and oceupants—the stile and footpath leading fom 
the churehyard, seross pleasant fieliis, and) along: siiady 
hedge-rows, aceonding. to, au immemorial right of way— 
the neighboring, village, with. its venerable cottages, its 
public grewn sheltered: by trees, under which the fore~ 
fathers of the present: rce have eported—the antique 
family mansion, standing. apart in. some little rural do~ 
tain, but looking down with.» protecting airon the sur- 
rounding scene; all) these common features of English 
Tandscape ovine a calm and settled seenrity, and Ineredi- 

transmission of homebred virtues wed loval attach- 
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ments, that speak decply and touchingly for the moral 
character of the nation. 

Tt is a pleasing sight of a Sunday morning, when the 
‘ell is sending its sober melody across the quiet fields, 
to behold the peasantry in their best finery, with rad- 
dy faces and modest cheerfulness, thronging tranquilly 
along the green lanes to church; but it is still more 
pleasing to sce them in the evenings, gathering about 
their cottage doors, and appearing to exult in the hum- 
Dle comforts and embellishments which their own hands 
have spread around them. 

Tt is this aweet home-feeling, this settled repose of 
affection in the domestic scene, that is, after all, the 
parent of the steadiest virtues and purest enjoyments; 
and I cannot close these desultory remarks better, than 
by quoting the words of a modern English poet, who has 
dopicted it with romarkable folicity : 


‘Throagh each gradation, from the castled hall, 
‘The city dome, the villa crown'd with shade, 
‘But chief from modest mansions wumberiess, 

In town or hamlet, sheit'ring middle life, 

Down to the cotiaged wale, and straw-roof'd sbed ; 
‘This western iske bath long bees farmed for scenes 
‘Where biiss domestic finds a dwelling-place ; 
Domestic bist, that, like a harmies dove, 
(Glamor and sweet endearment keeging guard.) 
(Can ceattre in 2 little quiet nest 

All that desire would fly for thromgh the earth ; 
‘That can, the world cluding, be Uslt 
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A world exjoy'd : that wants no witness 
Bet as own sharers and approving hesren : 
That, ike a Sewer deep hid tn rocky cleft, 
Smiles, thoagh ‘tis looking only at the sky. 


© Prom s Porm om the drath of the Princess Charlotte, by the Rewer 
end Eacs Eronety, AM 








THE BROKEN HEART. 


Tnover heard 
Of any trae affection, but "twas nipt 
With care, that, ke the caterpitlar, wats 
‘The leaves of the spring's sweetest book, tho rune. 
MrnpLerox. 





is a common practice with those who have 
outlived the susceptibility of early feeling, or 
haye been brought up in the gay heartleasnoss 
of dissipated life, to laugh at all love stories, and to treat 
the tales of romantic passion as mere fictions of novelists 
and poets. My observations on human nature have in- 
duced me to think otherwise. Thoy have convinced mo, 
that however the surface of the character may be chilled 
und frozen by the cares of the world, or cultivated into 
mere smiles by the arts of society, atill there are dormant 
fires lurking in the depths of the coldest bosom, which, 
when once enkindled, become impetuons, and ure some- 
times desolating in their effects. Indood, I am a truo 
belicver in the blind deity, and go to the fall extent of 
his doctrines. Shall I confoss it?—I believe in broken 
hearts, and the possibility of dying of disappointed love. 
Ido not, however, consider it a malady often fatal to my 
101 
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ioe Sag ais bare sah 8 veers domes 
lovely woyien into an early grave. 

Man #-ike creature of interest and ambition. His 
nature Jeaifs him forth into the struggle and bustle of the 
work “Lore is but the embellishment of his early life, 
Sing piped in the intervals of the acts He seeks for 










“flominion over his fellow-men. But a woman's whole life 
> is a history of the affections. The heart is her world: it 
is there ber ambition strives for empire; # is there ber 
svarice seeks for hidden treasures She semds forth her 
sympathies on adventure ; she embarks her ehole soul in 
‘the traffie of affection; and if shipwrecked, ber case is 
hhopeless—for it is  bankruptey of the beart 

To = man the disippointment of lows mar cession 
some bitter panes: it wounds some feelines of tenderness 
—it blasts some prospects of felicity ; bet be is == active 
Teing—he may dissipate his thomghts in the whirl of 
varied cocepation, or may plange into the tid: of pleas 
ware; or, #f the scene of disappointment be too fall of 
painfel associations be cam shift bis abode at will and 
taking as it wore the wings of the morning cam “dy to 
the wttermest purts of the earth, and be at rest” 

Bet wounan's is comparatively @ ied a swebodnd and 
mpeditative Lila She is sovre the companion of ber own 
thomehts and dealings ; and W hey are texmed 22 mime 
tees of sorrow, where ahalt she kek fr consclation? 
‘Ber lot is bo be wooed aud won aa Z enlager im ter 
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love, her heart is like some fortress that has been cap- 


tured, and and abandoned, and left desolate. 
How many t eyes grow dim—how many soft 
checks grow chow many lovely forms fade away into 


the tomb, and/none can tell the cause that blighted their 
loveliness! As the dove will clasp its wings to its aide, 
and cover and conceal the arrow that is proying on its 
‘vitals, so is it the nature of woman to hide from the 
world the pangs of wounded affection. Tho love of a 
Gelicate fomale is always shy and silent. Even when for- 
tomate, she scarcely breathes it to herself; but when 
otherwise, she buries it in the recesses of her bosom, 
and there lots it cower and brood among the ruins of hor 
peace. With her the desire of the heart has failed. The 
great charm of existence is at an end. She neglects all 
the cheerful exercises which gladden the spirits, quicken 
tho pulses, and send the tide of life in healthful currents 
through the veins Her rest is broken—the sweet ro- 
freshment of sleep is poisoned by melancholy dreams— 
“ dry sorrow drinks her blood,” until her enfeebled frame 
sinks under the slightest external injury. Look for her, 
after a little while, and you find friondship weeping over 
ther untimely grave, and wondering that one, who but 
lately glowed with all the radiance of health and beauty, 
-shonld so speedily be bronght down to “darknoss and 
‘the worm.” You will be told of some wintry chill, somo 
& inilisposition, that laid her low ;—but no ono 
ows of the mental malady which previously sapped 
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hher strongth, and made her so easy a prey to the 
spoiler. 


She is like some tender tree, the pride and beanty of 
the grove; graceful in its form, bright im its foliage, but 
with the worm preying at its heart. We find it enddenly 
withering, when it should be most fresh and luxuriant. 
We see it drooping its branches to the earth, and shed- 
ding leaf by leaf, until, wasted and perished away, it falls 
even in the stillness of the forest; and as we muse over 
the besntifal ruin, we strive in vain to recollect the blast 
or thunderbolt that coukd have smitten it with decay. 

‘Tbave seen many instances of women running fo waste 
ed gelfnoglect, and disappearing gradually from the 
earth, almost as if they had bees exhaled to besven; and 
have repeatedly fancied that I could trace their death 
@hrough the varices declensions of coasamption, cold, 
ebility, languar, melancholy, until I reached the first 
symptom of disappointed Joven Bat an instance of the 
Mind was lately to to mo; the ciroemstances are well 
Knows Se the country where they happened, acd I shall 
‘Bet cive them in the manner in which ther were related 

Erery cae mast recollect the tragioal tory of younz 
EE, the Trish patriot: 8 was too trecking to be soon 
deqgetion Deering the trahlos in Iredand, be was triad, 
condemned, and execated on 4 change of Gea His 
Gite made a Grup tnpevadin O28 pO ermgetic He 
(Sas wm roens— so intelligent —an gemercme—an beewe—eo 
cemery thine Ghat wo are ap ty Me a wong een His 
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conduct undor trial, too, was so lofty and intrepid. The 
noble indignation with which he repelled the charge of 
treason against his country — the eloquent vindication 
of his name—and his pathetic appeal to posterity, in 
the hopeless hoar of condemnation—all these entered 
deeply into every generous bosom, and even hix enemies 
lamented the stern policy that dictated his execution. 
‘But there was one heart, whoso anguish it would be 
impossible to describe. In happier days and fairer for- 
tunes, he had won the affections of a beautiful and inter- 
eating girl, the daughter of a late celebrated Irish bar- 
ister, She loved him with the disinterested fervor of a 
woman's first and early love. When every worldly maxim 
arrayed itself against him; whon blasted in fortune, and 
disgrace and dangor darkened around his name, she loved 
him the more ardontly for his vory sufferings. If, then, 
hia fate could awaken the sympathy even of his foes, what 
must have been the agony of her, whose whole soul was 
oceupied by his image! Let those tell who have had the 
portals of the tomb auddenly closed between them and 
the being they most loved on earth—who have sat at its 
threshold, a8 one shut out in a cold and lonely world, 
whence all that was most lovely and loving had doparted. 
Bat then the horrors of such # gravo! so frightful, so 
dishonored! there was nothing for memory to dwell on 
that could soothe the pang of separation—none of those 
fender though melancholy circumstances, which endear 
‘the parting scene—nothing to melt sorrow into those 
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‘Tonely and joyless, where all around is gay—to see it 
dressed ont in the trappings of mirth, and looking 80 
wan and woe-begono, as if it had tried in vain to cheat the 
poor heart into » momentary forgetfulness of sorrow, 
After strolling through the splendid rooms and giddy 
crowd with an air of utter abstraction, she sat herself 
down on the steps of an orchestra, and, looking about for 
some time with a vacant air, that showed her insensibil- 
ity to the garish scene, sho began, with the capricious- 
ness of a sickly heart, to warble a little plaintive air. 
She had an exquisite voice; but on this occasion it was 
80 simple, so touching, it breathed forth such a soul of 
wretchedness, that she drew a crowd mute and silent 
around her, and melted every one into tears. 

‘The story of one so true and tender could not but ex- 
cite great intorest in a country romarkable for enthu- 
siasm. It completely won the heart of a brave officer, 
who paid his addresses to her, and thought that one so 
true to the dead could not but prove affectionate to the 
living. Sho declined his attentions, for her thoughts 
were irrevocably engrossed by the memory of her former 
lover. He, however, persisted in his suit. He solicited 
not hor tenderness, but her esteem. He was assisted by 
her conviction of his worth, and her sense of her own 
destitute and dependent situation, for she was existing on 
the kindness of friends. In 2 word, he at length suc- 
ceeded in gaining her hand, though with the solemn 
assurance, that her heart was unalterably another's, 
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‘Ho took ber with him io Sicily, hoping that a change 
of scone might wear out the remembrance of early woes 
‘She was an amiable and exemplary wife, and made an 
effort to be a happy one; bat nothing could cure the 
silent and devouring melancholy that had entered into 
her very soak She wasted away in aslow, bat hopeless 
decline, and at length sunk into the grave, the victim of 3 
‘broken heart. 

Tt was on her that Moore, the distingmshed Irish poet, 
composed the following lines = 

‘She i far ftom the lami waer= See vuung bem akorpa, 
And lovers around her aro sighing: = 

But vobily whe terms from their gaan, and woepe, 
Bor ber heart 'n his grave ts lying. 

‘She sings the wiki songs of her dear native plains, 
Brwry note which bye owed awaking— 

Aly! titede they think, who dedigitt im her strates 
‘Hore the heart of the manetred i» breaking! 

‘Hie hind Hiveal for his Jowe—for his country bee cli, 
‘They were all that to life band entwined him— 

Nor cove shall the tears of his onmntry be «ltvod, 
‘Noe long. will Sie. iowe stay best hus ! 

Oh! make here grave whers the cunkears rest, 
When they promise 0 siotious sorrow : 

‘They'll stipe o'r larsleep, like a sonile fro the weet, 
‘Prvea her own loved ishtod af sorrow | 
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THE ART OF BOOK-MAKING. 


“Af Chat severe doom of Synesiua be true—' it is a greater offence to atoal 
Gead men’s labor, than thelr clothes,’ what shall become of most writers?!" 
Bunrox's Anatomy ov MELANcuour, 


HAVE often wondered at the extreme fecundity 
of the press, and how it comes to pass that 80 
many heads, on which nature seemed to have 
inflicted the curse of barrenness, should teem with volu- 
minons productions. As a man travels on, however, in 
tho journey of lifo, his objects of wondor daily diminish, 
and he is continually finding out some very simple cause 
for some great matter of marvel. Thus have T chanced, 
in my peregrinations about this great metropolis, to 
blunder upon « scene which unfolded to me some of the 
mysteries of the book-making craft, and nt once put an 
ond to my astonishment. 

T was ono summer's day loitering through the great sa- 
loons of the British Moseum, with that listlessness with 
which one is apt to saunter about a museum in warm 
weather; sometimes Iolling over the glass cases of min- 
tian mummy, and sometimes trying, with nearly equal 
‘success, to comprehend the allegorical — the 
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lofty ceilings, Whilst I was gazing about in this idle 
way, my attention was attracted to a distant door, at the 
end of 6 suite of apartments. It was closed, but every 
now and then it would open, and some atrange-favored 
being, generally clothed in black, would steal forth, and 
glide through the rooms, without noticing any of the sur- 
rounding objects. There was an air of mystery about 
this that piqued my languid curiosity, and T determined 
to attempt the passage of that strait, and to explore the 
unknown regions beyond. The door yielded to my hand, 
with that facility with which the portals of enchanted 
castles yiold to the adventurous knight-errant. I found 
myself in a spacious chamber, surrounded with great 
cases of venerable books. Above the cases, and just 
under the cornice, were arranged o great number of 
black-looking portraits of ancient authors. About tho 
room were placed long tables, with stands for reading 
and writing, at which sat many palo, studious personages, 
poring intently over dusty volumes, rummaging among 
mouldy manuscripts, and taking copious notes of their 
contents. A hushed stillness reigned through this mys- 
terious apartment, excepting that you might hear the 
racing of pens over sheets of paper, or occasionally, the 
deop sigh of one of thoso sages, as ho shifted his position 
to turn over the page of an old folio; doubtless arising 
that hollowness and flatulency incident to learned 
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something on a small slip of paper, and ring a bell, 
whereupon a familiar would appoar, take tho paper in 
profound silence, glide out of the room, and return short- 
ly loaded with ponderous tomes, upon which the other 
would fall tooth and nail with famished voracity. I had 
no longer a doubt that I had happened upon a body 
of magi, deeply engaged in the study of occult sciences. 
The scene reminded mo of an old Arabian tale, of a 
philosopher shut up in an enchanted library, in the 
bosom of a mountain, which opened only once a year; 
where he made the spirits of the place bring him books 
of all kinds of dark knowledge, so that at the end of the 
year, when the magic portal once more swung open on 
its Hinges, he issued forth so versed in forbidden lore, ws 
fo be able to soar above the hoads of the multitude, and 
to control the powers of nature. 

My curiosity being now fully aroused, I whispered to 
‘one of the familiars, az he was about to leave the room, 
and begged an interpretation of the strange scene beforo 
mo. A fow words were sufficient for the purpose. I 
found that these mysterious personages, whom I had 
mistaken for magi, were principally authors, and in the 
very act of manufacturing books. I was, in fact, in the 
reaiing-room of the great Britizh Library—an immense 
collection of volumes of all ages and languages, inany of 
which are now forgotten, and most of which are seldom 
read: ono of these sequestered pools of obsolete litera- 
ture, to which modern suthors ropair, and draw buckets 
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fall of classic lore, or “pure English, undefiled,” whera- 
with to swell their own scanty rills of thonght 

Being now in possession of the secret, Isat down in a 
corner, and watched the process of this book manufac- 
tory. I noticed one Jenn, bilious-looking wight, who 
sought none but the most worm-eaten volumes, printed 
fn black-letter. He was evidently constructing some 
work of profound erudition, that would be purchased 
by every man who wished to be thought learned, placed 
upon a conspicuons shelf of his library, or laid open 
upon his table; but never read. I observed him, now 
and then, draw a large fragment of biacuit out of his 
pocket, and gnaw; whether it was his dinner, or whether 
he was endeavoring to keep off that exhaustion of the 
stomach produced by much pondering over dry works, 
T leave to harder students than myself to determine. 

There was one dapper little gentleman in bright-col- 
ored clothes, with a chirping, gossiping expression. of 
countenance, who had all the appearance of an author on 
good terms with his bookseller. After considering him 
attentively, I recognized in him a diligent gotter-ap of 
tiscellancous works, which bustled off well with the 
trade. I was curions to see how he mannfactured his 
wares. He mado moro stir and show of business than 
any of the others ; dipping into various books, fluttering 
over the leaves of manuscripts, taking « morsel out of one, 
a morsel out of another, “line upon line, precept upon 
precept, here a little and there a little.” The contents of 
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his book seemed to be ax heterogeneous as those of the 
witches’ caldron in Macboth. It was hero a fingor and 
there a thumb, toe of frog and blind-worm's sting, with 
his own gossip poured in like “ buboon’s blood,” to make 
the medloy * slab and good.” 

After all, thought I, may not this pilfering disposition 
be implanted in authors for wise purposes; may it not 
‘be the way in which Providence has taken care that the 
seeds of knowledge and wisdom shall be preserved from 
age to age, in spite of the inevitable decay of the works 
in which they were first produced? Wo seo that nature 
bas wisely, though whimsically, provided for the convey- 
ance of seeds from clime to clime, in the maws of certain 
birds; so that animals, which, in themselves, are little 
better than carrion, and apparently the lawless plunder- 
ers of the orchard and the cornfield, are, in fact, nature’s 
carriers to disperse and perpetuate her blessings. In 
like manner, the beauties and fine thoughts of ancient 
and obsolete authors are caught up by these flights of 
predatory writers, and cast forth again to flourish and 
bear frait in s remote and distant tract of time. Many of 
their works, also, undergo » kind of metempsychosis, and 
spring up under new forme What was formerly a pon- 
derous history rovives in tho shapo of a romance—an old 
Jegond ‘changes into a modern play—and a sober philo- 
Sophical treatise furnishes the body tor a whole series of 
bouncing and sparkling essays. ‘Thus it is in the clear- 
ing of « a woodlands; where wo burn down 4 
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forest of stately pines, a progeny of dwarf oaks start np 
in their place: and we never see the prostrate trank of a 
tree mouldering into soil, but it gives birth to a whole 
tribe of fangi. 

Let us not, then, lament over the decay and oblivion 
into which ancient writers descend; they do but submit 
to the great law of nature, which declares that all subla- 
nary shapes of matter shall be limited in their duration, 
but which decrees, also, that their elements shall never 
perish. Generatio# after generation, both in animal 
and vegeisblo life, passes away, bat the vital principle 
is transmitted to posterity, and the species continue to 
flourish. Thus, also, do authors beget authors, and 
having produced a» numerous progeny, in 3 good old age 
they skep with their fathers, that is to say, with the 
anthors who preceded them—and from whom they had 
stolen 

Whilst I was indulging in these rambling fancies, I 
bad leaned wy bead against a pile of reverend folios. 
‘Whether it was owing to the soporific emanations from 
these works; or to the profound quiet of the room; or to 
the lasaitade arising from much wandering; or to an un- 
Tucky habit of uapping at improper times and places, 
with which I am grievously afflicted, so it was, that I fell 
into a doze. Still, however, my imagination continued 
busy, and imdeed the same scene remained before my 
mind’s eye, only a little changed in some of the detnils 
Tdreamt that the chamber was still decorated with the 
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MY DREAM, 6 
portraits of ancient authors, but that the numbar was lis 
creased. The long tablos had disappoared, and, in plooe 
of the snge magi, T beheld a raggod, threadbare throng, 
such as may be seen plying about the groat repository of 
cast-off clothes, Monmouth-street, Whenever thay mula 
upon a book, by one of those incongrultion eommoi to 
dreams, methought it turned into a garment of foreign 
or antique fashion, with which thoy proceoded to equip 
themselves. I noticed, however, that no on protended to 
clotho himself from any particular wuit, but took a aluewe 
from one, a cape from another, » akirt from o tind, thi 
docking himself out piecemenl, while nome of his original 
Tags would peop ost from among hie borrowed finery, 

_ There was s portly, rosy, well-fed paren, whem I rhe 
served ogling several mouldy polemical writers through 
aneyegias § He soon cuntrived ty ehip om the Anuiien 
ous mantle of ome of the old tethers, and, hewing yusr 
loined the grey bead of aunties, eudewsueed to bok 
etocedingds vier: but tin amirking commonglnee of bie 
coentenamer ect at mouzlt el) tie tenppiuge A widow, 
(Ove sictds-houding peathemen wor buses suwliadertgy © 
very Gime garment with guid timesd dimen oui of sox- 
eral fd comst-fiemie af the sign of Yoo Blzaiwth. 
Annthes fend Semmoed thinmelf mmpnifiowutiy Goa at ithe 










Wine Parailine of Dasuartic Lorrie iat dase 
Wlillip Biduey’e haat ov caw oie of ie Lowel, 
anytinite aii of walge clegoue A 
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hipi, wio woe bar of gany dimensions, had bolstered 
Dimmelf ont bracely ¥ith che spuths fren ererral cbserre 
fects af phdieophr, so that be iui o very imposing 
fonnt; hut ke wae inmentabir tatsered om vrar, umd E per- 
anprnd that he had patchind has sall-cinthes with sxps 
af parchment from « Lasin antitce: 

‘Them were sume well-dressed gentlemen, it os true, 
who only helped themselves to a gem or sa, which spur 
ied among their own armunents, withuat edipsime them 
Some, too, seemed to cuntearplate the coutumes af the 
olf writers, merely to imbibe their principles of iste, 
anil to ent their air amd spirth: but T green wo ary, that 
feo many were apt tm array themselves frum top to toe 
ip the pateiwork manner E here mentioned: [ siall not 
anit to speak of one genites, in drab breeches and gaibers, 
aed am Arradian hat, eho had a rielent peopunsity to the 
Pastoral, but whose rural wamierings had boon confined 
te the clamic haunts of Primrose Hill, and the solibmies 
of the Regent's Park Be had decked himself imwmaths 
and ribbons frum all the oli pastoral poets, and, hangings 
‘His Lead ap one side, went aboet with a fantastical Inek- 
sdainical air, “babbling about gmen tekis” But the 
Peraouage that most struck wy atteation was a prgcmati- 
cab old gratieman, in clerical robvs, with a tmariably 
Targe and square, bat bali) bead He entered the room 
wheezing amd palling, elbowed his way through the 
thrmg, with s louk of stunly salf-coufideace, and having 
laut hands pon 2 thick Greek quart, clapped it upum 
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his head, and swept majestically away in a formidable 
frizzled wig. 
Tn the height of this literary masquorado, a cry sud- 
denly resounded from every side, of “Thieves! thieves!" 
T looked, and lo! the portraits about the wall became 
animated! The old authors thrust out, first a head, then 
ashoulder, from the canvas, looked down curiously, for 
an instant, upon the motley throng, and then descended 
with fury in their eyes, to claim their rifled property. 
‘The seenc of scampering and hubbub that ensued baflles 
all description. The unhappy culprits endeavored in vain 
to escape with their plunder. On one side might be seen 
half a dozen old monks, stripping a modern profeesor; on 
another, there was sad devastation carried into the ranks 
of modern dramatic writers. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
side by side, raged round the field like Castor and Pollux, 
and sturdy Ben Jonson enacted more wonders than when 
s yolunteer with the army in Flanders. As to the dap- 
per little compiler of farragos, mentioned some time 
since, he had arrayed himself in as many patches and 
colors as Harlequin, and there was ns fierce a contention 
of claimants about him, as about the dead body of Patro- 
clus. I was grieved to see many men, to whom I had 
been accustomed to look up with awe and reverence, fain 
to steal off with scarce a rag to cover their nakedness. 
then my eye was canght by the pragmatical old gen- 
im the Greek grizzled wig, who was scrambling 
in sore affright with half a score of suthors im fam 
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ery after him! They were close upon his haunches: in a 
twinkling off went his wig; at every turn some strip of 
raiment was poclod away; until in a few moments, from 
his domincering pomp, he shrank into a little, pursy, 
“chopped bald shot,” and made his exit with only a few 
tage and rage fluttoring at his back. 

‘Thoro was something so ludicrous in the catastrophe 
of this learned Thoban, that T burst into an immoderate 
fit of laughter, which broke the whole illusion The tu- 
mult and the scuille were at an end. Tho chamber re- 
sumed its usual appearance. The old authors shrunk 
buck into their picture-frumes, and hung im shadowy 
solemnity along the walls. In short, I found myself 
wide awake in my comer, with the whole assemblage of 
beok-worms gazing at me with astonishment Nothing 
of the dream had been real bat my burst of langhter, a 
sound never before heard in that grave sanctuary, and 
80 abhorrent to the eans of windom, as to elvetrify the 
fraternity. 

‘Whe librarian now stepped up to me, and demanded 
whether I had o can? of admission. At first E did not 
compreliend him, but 1 soon found that the library was 
& Rite? of literary “preeerve,” subject to. game-lnws, and 
that no one mast presume to Bunt there without special 
license and) permission Tn = word, T stood convicted off 
being an arrant poacher, and was. glad to make  preeipi~ 
tate retreat Ibst I shoul lave a whale pack of authors 
Tet Ioose spor mee 
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‘Teoagh yorar boty be condiond, 
And soft tore a prisccer bound, 
Tet the beasty of your mist 
Neither cheek nor chain hath found. 
Look omt aobly, then, and dare 
Keven the fetters that you wear. 
Fierce 


a soft sunny morning in the genial month of 

May, I made an excursion to Windsor Castle. 

It is a place full of storied and poetical asso- 
cistions. The yery external aspect of the proud old 
pile is enough to inspire high thought It rears its 
irregular walls and massive towers, like a mural crown, 
round the brow of a lofty ridge, waves its royal banner 
im the clouds, and looks down, with a lordly air, upon 
the surrounding world. 

On this morning the weather was of that voluptuons 
vernal kind, which calls forth all the latent romance of a 
man's temperament, filling his mind with music, and dis- 
posing him to quote poetry and dream of beanty. In 
wandering through the magnificent saloons and long 
echoing galleries of the castle, I passed with indiffer- 
ence by whole rows of portraits of warriors and states- 
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Be Das amd of me gewcies) smenqpetality, I visited 
Whe emcee Ree af the Custin where James the First 
Dioceses he may years ef his youth detained s 
peisomer of stum Tt Ge a limge gray tower, that has 
‘stood the brant of ages, and as still im good preserva- 
Wom. Te stands on a amcund, which elevates it above 
the other parts of the exstle, and a great fight of stops 
ends to the interior. In tho armory, = Gothic hall, 
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ducted up a staircase to a suite of apartments of faded 
magnificence, hung with storied tapestry, which formed 
his prison, and the scene of that passionate and fanci- 
ful amour, which has woven into the web of his story 
the magical hues of poetry and fiction. 

The whole history of this amiable but unfortunate 
prince is highly romantic. At the tender age of eleven 
he was sent from home by his father, Robert TTL, and 
destined for the French court, to be reared undor the 
eye of the French monarch, secure from the treachery 
and danger that surrounded the royal house of Scot- 
land. It was his mishap in the course of his voyage 
to fall into the hands of the English, and he was de- 
tained prisoner by Henry IV., notwithstanding that a 
truce existed between the two countries. 

The intelligence of his capture, coming in the train of 
many sorrows and disasters, proved fatal to his unhappy 
father. “The news," we are told, “was brought to him 
while at supper, and did so overwhelm him with griof, 
that he was almost ready to give up the ghost into the 
hands of the servant that attended him. But being car- 
ried to his bed-chamber, he abstained from all food, and 
in three days died of hunger and grief at Rothesay.” * 

“James was detained in captivity above eighteen years; 
‘but though deprived of personal liberty, he was treated 
| with the respect due to his rank. Caro was taken to in- 


* Buchanan. 
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inactive, under the loss of personal liberty; others grow 
morbid and irritable ; but it is the nature of the poet to 
become tender and imaginative in the loncliness of con- 
finement. He banquets upon the honey of his own 
thonglts, and, like the captive bird, pours forth his soul 
in melody. 
‘Have you not seen the nightingale, 
‘A pilgrim coop'd into a cago, 
How doth sho chant her wonted tale, 
In that har lonely hermitage | 
Byen there her charming melody doth prove 
‘That all her boughs are trees, her cage « grove.* 

Indeed, it is the divine attribute of the imagination, 
that it is irrepressible, unconfinable; that when the real 
world is shut ont, it can create a world for itself, and 
with a necromantic power, can conjure up glorious shapes 
and forms, and brilliant visions, to make solitude pop- 
ulous, and irradiate the gloom of the dungeon. Such 
was the world of pomp and pageant that lived round 
Tasso in his dismal cell at Porrara, when he conceived 
the splendid scenes of his Jerusalem; and we may con- 
sider the-““King's Quair,” composed by Jamos, daring his 
euptivity at Windsor, as another of those beautiful broak- 
ings-forth of the sou] from the restraint and gloom of the 
prison house. 

_ Phe subject of the poem is his love for the Lady Jano 
—* 


. * Roger L'Estrange. 
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charm, and are given with such circumstantial trath, 
as to make the reader present with tho captive in his 
prison, and the companion of his meditations. 
Such is the account which he gives of his weariness 
of spirit, and of the incident which first suggested the 
ides of writing the poom. It was the still midwatch 
of a clear moonlight night; the stars, he says, were 
twinkling as fire in the high vault of heaven: and “Cyn- 
thia rinsing her golden locks in Aquarius.” He lay in 
bed wakeful and restless, and took a book to beguile 
the tedious hours, The book he chose wax Boetius’ 
Consolations of Philosophy, a work popular among tho 
writers of that day, and which had been translated by 
his great prototype Chaucer. From the high eulogiam 
in which he indnlges, it is evident this was one of his 
favorite volumes while in prison: and indeed it is an 
admirable text-book for meditation under adversity. It 
is the legacy of a noble and enduring spirit, purified 
by sorrow und suffering, bequeathing to its successors 
in calamity the maxims of sweet morality, and the 
trains of eloquent but simple reasoning, by which it 
enabled to bear up against the various ills of lifo. 
It i& o talisman, which the unfortunate may treasure 
np in his bosom, or, like the good King James, lay upon 
his nightly pillow. 
_ After closing the volume, he turns its contents over 
it ‘mind, and gradually falls into o fit of musing on 
° of fortune, the vicissitades of his own 








eid the evils thot had overtaken him even in his 
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and venting their bitterness upon an unoffending world. 
James speaks of his privations with acute sensibility, but 
having mentioned them passes on, as if his manly mind 
disdained to brood over unavoidable calamities. Whon 
such a spirit breaks forth into complaint, however brief, 
we are aware how great must be the suffering that ex- 
torts the murmur. We sympathize with James, a roman- 
tic, active, and accomplished prince, cut off in the lusti- 
hood of youth from all the enterprise, the noble uses, and 
vigorous delights of life; as we do with Milton, alive to 
all the besuties of nature and glories of art, when he 
breathes forth brief, but deep-toned lamentations over. 
his perpetual blindness. 

Had not James evinced a deficiency of poetic artifice, 
we might almost have suspected that these lowerings 
of gloomy reflection were meant as preparative to the 
brightest scene of his story; and to contrast with that 
refulgence of light and loveliness, that exhilarating ac- 
companiment of bird and song, and foliage and flower, 
and all the revel of the year, with which he ushers in the 
lady of his heart. It is this scene, in particular, which 
throws all the magic of romance about the old Castle 
Keep. He had risen, he says, at daybreak, according to 
custom, to escape from the dreary meditations of a aleep- 
pillow. “Bewailing in his chamber thus alone," de- 
spairing of all joy and remedy, “fortired of thought and 
/ be had wandered to the window, to indalge 

} miserable solace of gazing wistfally upon 
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tho workt frum which he is excluded, The window 
Jynked forth apon a small garden which lay at the foot of 
he tower, Th wae a quict, sheltered spot, adorned with 
Ai DOFR Aled aieon alloys, and protected from the passing 
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bloom; and he interprets the song of the nightingale into 
the language of his enamored feeling: 
‘Worship, all ye that lovers be, this May, 
Por of your bliss the kalends are begun, 
Aad sing with ws, away, winter, away, 
‘Come, suzmer, come, the sweet season and sun. 

As he gazes on the scene, and listens to the notes of 
the birds, he gradually relapses into one of those tender 
and undefinable reveries, which fill tho youthful bosom 
in this delicions season. He wonders what this love may 
be, of which he has so often read, and which thus seems 
breathed forth in the quickening breath of May, and 
melting all nature into ecstasy and song. If it really be 
so great a felicity, and if it be a boon thus generally dis- 
pensed to the most insignificant beings, why is ho alone 
cut off from its enjoyments? 

‘Off. wonld T think, O Lond, what may this bs, 
‘That love is of such noble myght und kynde? 
Loring his folke, and such prosperitoe 
In it of im, te we in books do find s 
May he oure hertes setten * and unbynd : 
‘Hath he tipon our hertes such roaistrye ? 
Or is all this but feynit fanterye ? 
For gift ho be of 20 grote excellance, 
‘Phat he of every wight hath care and charge, 
‘What have I gilt} to him, or done offense, 
‘That J am thral’d, and bindis go at large ? 
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with more freedom. She was accompanied by two female 
attendants, and about her sported a little hound decor- 
ated with bells; probably the small Italian hound of ex- 
quisite symmetry, which was a parlor favorite and pet 
among the fashionable dames of ancient times, James 
closes his description by a burst of general cnlogium : 
In her wns youth, beauty, with humble port, 
Bounty, richesss, and womanly feature ; 
Goa better knows than my pen cam report, 
‘Wislom, langeme,* estate, and cunning $ sur, 
In every point so guided her measure, 
In word, in deed, in shape, in countenance, 
‘hat netars might no more ber ehild advance. 
‘Tho departure of the Lady Jane from the garden puts an 
end to this transient riot of the heart. With her departs 
the amorous illusion that had shed a temporary charm 
over the scene of his captivity, and he relapsos into lone- 
liness, now rendered tenfold more intolerable by this 
passing beam of unattainable beauty. Through the long 
and weary day he repines at his unhappy lot, and when 
evening approsches, and Phoebus, as he beautifully ex- 
presses it, had “ bade farewell to every leaf and flower,” 
he still lingers at the window, and, laying his head upon 
the cold stone, gives vent to a mingled flow of love and 
sorrow, until, gradually lulled by the mute melancholy of 
the twilight hour, he lapses, “ half sleeping, half swoon,” 
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timating that the promise conveyed im the vision and 
by the flower is fulfilled, by his being restored to lib- 
erty, and made happy in the possession of the sover- 
cign of his heart. 

Such is the poetical account given by James of his 
love adventures in Windsor Castle. How much of it x 
absolute fact, and how much the embelliuhment of fancy, 
it is fruitless to conjecture: let ay not, however, reject 
every romantic incident av incompatible with real life; 
‘but lot us sometimes take a poot at his work I hare 
noticed merely those parts of the poem immediately 
connected with the tower, and have passed over a large 
part, written in the allegorical vein, so much cultivated 
at that doy. The language, of cours, is quaint and 
antiquated, so that the beanty of many of its golden 


which prevail throughout it, The descriptions of natare 
too, with which it ig embellished, are given with s trath, 
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‘As nn amatory poom, it is edifying in these days of 
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yornal study), may be curious to learn something of the 
subsequent history of James, and the fortunes of his 
Jove, His passion for the Lady Jane, as it was the 
solace of his captivity, so it facilitated his release, it 
being imagined by the court that connection with 
the blood royal of England would attach him to its 
own interests. He was ultimately restored to his lib- 
erty and crown, having previously espoused the Lady 
dane, who accompanied him to Scotland, and made him 
® most tender and devoted wife. 

He found his kingdom in great confusion, tho foudal 
chieftains having taken advantage of the troubles and 
irregalarities of a long interregnum to strengthen them- 
selves in their possessions, and place themselves above 
the power of the laws, James sought to found the basis 
of his power in the affections of his people. He attached 
the lower orders to him by the reformation of abuses, the 
temperate and equable administration of justice, the en- 
couragement of the arts of peace, and the promotion of 
every thing that could diffuse comfort, competency, and 
innocent enjoyment through the humblest ranks of soci- 
ety, He mingled occasionally among the common people 
in disguise; visited their firesides ; entered into their 
cares, their pursuits, and their amusements; informed 
himeclf of the mechanical arts, and how they could best 
be patronized and improved ; and was thus an all-pervad~ 
ing spirit, watching with « benevolent eye over the mean- 
of his subjects. Having in this generous manner 
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made himself strong in the hearts of tho common people, 
he turned himself to curb the power of the factious 
nobility; to strip them of those dangerons immunities 
which they had usurped; to punish such ss had been 
guilty of flagrant offences; and to bring the whole into 
proper obedience to the crown. For some time they bore 
this with outward submission, but with seeret impatienco 
and brooding resentment. A conspiracy was at length 
formed against his life, at the head of which was his own 
uncle, Robert Stewart, Earl of Athol, who, being too old 
himself for the perpetration of the deed of blood, insti- 
gated his grandson Sir Robert Stewart, together with Sir 
Robert Graham, and others of less note, to commit the 
doed. They broke into his bedchambor at the Domini- 
ean Convent near Perth, where he was residing, and bar- 
barously murdered him by oft-repeated wounds His 
faithful queen, rushing to throw her tender body between 
him and the sword, was twice wounded in the ineffectual 
attempt to shield him from the assassin; and it was not 
until she had been forcibly torn from his person, that the 
murder waa accomplished. 

Tt was the recollection of this romantic tale of former 
timos, and of the golden little poom which had its birth- 
place in this Towor, that mado mo visit the old pile with 
more than common interest. The suit of armor hanging 
up in the ball, richly gilt and embellished, as if to figure 
in the tournay, brought the image of the gallant and ro- 
mantic prince vividly before my imagination. I paced 
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the dosorted chambers where he had composed his poem; 
I leaned upon the window, and endeavored to persuade 
myself it was the very one where he had been vis- 
ited by his vision; I looked out upon the spot whore he 
bad first seen the Lady Jane. It was tho same genial 
and joyous month; the birds wore agnin vying with each 
other in strains of liquid melody; every thing was burst- 
ing into vegetation, and budding forth the tender prom- 
ise of the year. Time, which delights to obliterate the 
sterner memorials of human pride, seems to have passed 
lightly over this little scene of poetry and love, and to 
have withheld his desolating hand. Several conturies 
have gone by, yot the gardon still flourishes at the foot of 
the Tower. It occupies what was once the moat of the 
Keep; and though some parts have been separated by 
dividing walls, yet others have still their arbors and 
shaded walks, ss in the days of James, and the whole 
is sheltered, blooming, and retired. There is a charm 
about a spot that has been printed by the footsteps of 
departed boanty, and consecrated by the inspirations of 
the poet, which is heightened, rather than impaired, by 
the lapse of ages. It is, indeed, the gift of pootry to hal- 
low oyery place in which it moves; to breatho around 
nature an odor more exquisite than the perfume of the 
ose, and to shed over it a tint more magical than the 
‘blush of morning. 

Others may dwell on the illustrious deeds of James as 
warrior and legislator; but I have delighted to view him 
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things was kindling at my heart as I paced the silent 
scene of his imprisonment. I have visited Vaucluse with 
as much enthusiasm as a pilgrim would visit the shrine 
at Loretto; but I have never felt more poetical devotion 
than when contemplating the old Tower and the little 
garden at Windsor, and musing over the romantic loves 
of the Lady Jane and the Royal Poet of Scotland. 
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are few places more favorable to the 
study of character than an English country 
church. I was once passing a few weeks at 
the seat of a friend, who resided in the vicinity of one, 
the appearance of which particularly struck my fancy. 
Tt was one of those rich morsels of quaint antiquity 
which give such a peculiar charm to English landscape. 
Tt stood in the midst of a country filled with ancient 
families, and containod, within its cold and silent aislos, 
the congregated dust of many noble generations, Tho 
interior walls were incrusted with monuments of every 
age and style, The light streamed through windows 
dimmed with armorial bearings, richly emblazoned in 
stained glass. In varions parts of the church were 
tombs of knights, and high-born dames, of goneous 
workmanship, with their effigies in colored marblo. On 
every side the eye was struck with some instance of 
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espiring mortality; some haughty memorial which hu- 
man pride had erected over its kindred dust, in this 
temple of the most humble of all religions. 

The congregation was composed of the neighboring 
people of rank, who sat in pews, sumptuously lined 
and cushioned, furnished with richly-gilded prayer. 
books, and decorated with their arms upon the pew 
doors; of the villagers and peasantry, who filled the 
back seats, and a small gallery beside the organ; and 
of the poor of the parish, who wore ranged on benches 
in the aisles, 

The service was performed by a anuflling well-fed 
vicar, who had a snug dwelling near the church, He 
was a privileged guest at all tho tables of the neigh- 
Dorhood, and had been the keenost fox-hunter in the 
country; until age and good living had disabled him 
from doing any thing more than ride to sce the hounds 
throw off, and make ono at the hunting dinner. 

‘Under the ministry of such a pastor, I found it impoa- 
sible to get into the train of thought suitable to the time 
and place ; so, having, like many other feeble Christians, 
compromised with my conscience, by laying the sin of 
my own delinquency ut another person’s threshold, I oo- 
cupied myself by making observations on my neighbors. 

Twas as yet a stranger in England, and curious to no- 
tice the manners of its fashionable classes. I found, as 
tisual, that there was the least pretension where there 
‘was the most acknowledged title to respect. I was par- 
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tioularly struck, for instance, with the family of a noble- 
man of high rank, consisting of several sons and daugh- 
tors. Nothing could be more simple and unassuming than. 
their appearance. They generally came to church in the 
plainest equipage, and often on foot, The young ladies 
woul stop and converse in the kindest manner with tho 
peasantry, caress the children, and listen to the stories 
of the humble cottagers. Their countenances were open 
fl beautifully fair, with an oxpreasion of high refine- 
mont, but, at the same time, a frank cheerfulness, and 
®) ongaging affsbility. Their brothers were tall, and 
‘logantly formed. They were dressed fashionably, bat 
simples With strict peatmess and propriety, bat without 
#iY Mannerism or foppishmesa Their whole demeanor 
wwe any aud natural, with that lofty grace, and noble 
fyankiiows, which beapeak freoborm souls that have never 
| hoon checked in their growth by feelings of inferiority, 
‘There ts a healthfal hantiness about real dimity, that 
Wor dives contact aml commanion with otbers, how- 
ever humbin I is only sperions pride that is morbid 
fil wownitiva, and shrinks from ewery tomch I was 
pheamed fy wee We manner im whack ther would con- 
Wie WHA the peasantry ateet these reral concerns 
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In contrast to these was the family of a wealthy citi- 
ven, who had amassed a vast fortune; and, having pur- 
chased the estate and mansion of a ruined nobleman in 
the neighborhood, was endeavoring to assume all the 
style and dignity of an hereditary lord of the soil. The 
family always came to church en prince. They were 
rolled majestically along in « caring omblazoned with 
arms. Whe crest glittered in silver radiance from every 
part of the harness where a crest could possibly be 
placed. A fat coachman, in a three-cornered hat, richly 
Jaced, and a flaxen wig, curling close round his rosy face, 
was seated on the box, with a sleek Danish dog beside 
him. Two footmen, in gorgeous liveries, with huge bou- 
quots, and gold-headed canes, lolled behind. The carriage 
rose and sunk on its long springs with peculiar state- 
liness of motion. The very horses champed their bita, 
arched their necks, and glanced their eyes more proudly 
than common horses; either because they had caught a 
little of the family feeling, or were reined up more tightly 
than ordinary. i 

Teould not but admire the style with which this splen- 
did pageant was brought up to the gate of the chnrch- 
yard. Thoro was a vast offoct produced at the turning 
of an angle of the wall ;—a great smacking of the whip, 
straining and scrambling of horses, glistening of harness, 
and flashing of wheels through gravel. This was the mo- 
‘ment of triumph and vainglory to the coachman, ‘ho 
8 were urged and checked until they were fretted 
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amidst the simplicity of a country church. They de- 
scended loftily from the carriage, and moved up tho line 
of peasantry with a step that seemed dainty of the soil it 
trod on They cast an excursive glance around, that 
passed coldly over the burly faces of the peasantry, until 
they met the eyes of the nobleman’s family, when their 
conntenances immediately brightened into smiles, and 
they made the most profound and elegant courtesies, 
which were returned in a manner that showed they were 
but slight acquaintances, 

T must not forget the two sons of this aspiring citizen, 
who came to church in a dashing curricle, with outriders. 
They were arrayed in the extremity of the mode, with all 
that pedantry of dress which marks the man of question- 
able pretensions to style. They kept ontiroly by them- 
selves, eyeing every one askance that came near them, as 
if measuring his claims to respectability ; yet they were 
without conversation, except the exchange of an occa- 
sional cant phrase. They even moved artificially; for 
their bodies, in compliance with the caprice of the day, 
had been disciplined into the absonce of all ease and 
freedom. Art had done every thing to accomplish them 
as men of fashion, but nature had denied them the name- 
less grace. They were valgarly shaped, like men formed 
for the common purposes of life, and had that air of 
supercilious assumption which is never seen in the true 
gentleman. 

Ihave been rather minute in drawing the pictaros of 
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excellent sort of thing, that ought to be countenanced 
and kept up.” 

‘When he joined so loudly in the service, it seemed 
more by way of example to the lower orders, to show 
them that, though so great and wealthy, he was not 
above being religious; as I have seen a turtle-fed aldar- 
man swallow publicly a basin of charity soup, smack- 
ing his lips at every mouthfal, and pronouncing it “ex- 
cellent food for the poor.” 

When the service was at an end, I was curious to 
witness the several exits of my groups. The young 
noblemen and their sisters, as the day was fine, pre- 
ferred strolling home across the fields, chatting with 
the country people as they went. The others departed 
as they came, in grand parade. Again were the equi- 
pages wheeled up to the gate. There was again the 
sinacking of whips, the clattering of hoofs, and the glit- 
tering of harness. The horses started off almost at a 
bound ; the villagers again hurried to right and left; 
the wheels threw up a cloud of dust; and the aspiring 
family was rapt out of sight in a whirlwind. 
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ligion of the soul gently springing up within us. For 
my part, there are feelings that visit me, in a country 
church, amid the beantifal serenity of nature, which T 
experience nowhere else; and if not a more religions, I 
think I am a better man on Sunday than on any other 
day of the seven. 

During my recent residence in the country, I used 
frequently to attend at the old village church, Its shad- 
owy aisles; its mouldering monuments; its dark oaken 
panelling, all reverend with the gloom of departed years, 
seemed to fit it for the haunt of solemn meditation; but 
being in a wealthy aristocratic neighborhood, the glitter 
of fashion penetrated even into the sanctuary; and I felt 
myself continually thrown back upon the world by the 
frigidity and pomp of the poor worms around me. The 
only being in the whole congregation who appeared 
thoroughly to feel the humble and prostrate piety of a 
trae Christian was a poor decrepit old woman, bonding 
under the weight of years and infirmities. She bore the 
traces of something better than abject poverty. The lin- 
gerings of decent pride were visible in her appearance, 
Her dress, thongh humble in the extreme, was serupu- 
lonsly clean. Some trivial respect, too, had been awarded 
her, for she did not take her seat among the village poor, 
‘but sat alone on the steps of the altar. She seemed to 
have survived all love, all friendship, all society ; and to 
have nothing left her but the hopes of heaven. When 
I saw her feebly rising and bending her aged form in 
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before with an air of cold indifference. There were no 
mock mourners in the trappings of affected woe; but 
there was one real mourner who fecbly tottered after 
the corpse. Tt was the aged mother of the deceased— 
the poor old woman whom I had seen seated on the 
steps of the altar. She was supported by a humble 
friend, who was endeavoring to comfort her. A few of 
the neighboring poor had joined the train, and some 
children of the village were running hand in hand, now 
shouting with unthinking mirth, and now pausing to 
gum, with childish curiosity, on the grief of the mourner. 

As tho funoral train approached the grave, the parson 
issued from the church porch, arrayed in the surplice, 
with prayer-book in hand, and attended by the clerk. 
‘The service, however, was a more act of charity. The 
deceased had been destitute, and the survivor was pen- 
niless. It was shuffled through, therefore, in form, bub 
eoldly and unfeelingly. The well-fed priest moved but 
4 few steps from the church door; his voice could 
wearcely be heard at the grave; and never did T hear 
the funeral service, that sublime and touching ceremony, 
turned into such a frigid mummory of words. 

L approached the grave. The coffin was placed on the 
ground. On it were inscribed the name and age of the 
decaaced—" George Somers, aged 26 years.” The poor 
mother had been assisted to kneel down at the head of 
it, Her withored hands were clasped, as if in prayer, 
‘but I could porceive by a feeble rocking of the body, 
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seene of maternal anguish. I wandered to another part 
of the churchyard, where I remained until the faneral 
train had dispersed. 

‘When I caw the mother slowly and painfully quitting 
the grave, leaving behind her the remains of al! that was 
dear to ber on earth, and returning to silence and desti- 
tution, my heart ached for her. What, thought I, are 
the distresses of the rich! they have friends to sootho— 
Pleasures to beguilo—a world to divert and dissipate 
their grief. What are the sorrows of the young! Their 
growing minds soon close above the wound—their elastic 
Spirits soon rise beneath the pressure—their green and 
Guetile affections soon twine round new objects. But the 
sorrows of the poor, who have no outward appliances to 
soothe—the sorrows of the aged, with whom life at best 
is but « wintry day, and who ean look for no after-growth 
of joy—tho sorrows of a widow, aged, solitary, destitute, 
mourning over an only son, the last solace of her years; 
these are indeed sorrows which make us feel the impo- 
tency of consolation. 

‘Tt was some time before I left the church-yard. On 
my way homeward I met with the woman who had acted 
as comforter: she was just returning from aecompanying 
the mother to her lonely habitation, and I drew from her 
some particulars connected with the affecting seene I had 
witnessed. 

‘The parents of the deceased had resided in the village 
from childhood. They had inhabited one of the neatest 
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wapporting his old mother to church—for she was always 
fomder of Weaning om George's arm, than om ber good 
man's; and, poor soal, che might well be prowd of him, 
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Unfortunately, the son was tempted, during a year of 
searcity aed agricultaral hardship, to enter into the ser 
viet ch one of the amall craft that plied on a neighboring 
viver. He had not been long in this employ when he was 
entrapped by = press-gang, and esrried off to sea His 
parents received tidings of his seizure, but beyond that 
they could learn nothing Tt was the loss of their main 
prop. The father, who was already infirm, grew heart- 
dows and melancholy, and sunk into his grave. The 
widow, left lonely in her age and feebleness, coald no 
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to remain in it, where she lived solitary and almost help- 
loss. Tho fow wants of nature were chiefly supplied 
from the scanty productions of her little garden, which 
the neighbors would now and then cultivate for her, Tt 
was but a few days before the time at which these eir- 
cumstances were told mo, that she was gathering some 
vegetables for her repast, when she heard the cottage door 
which faced the garden suddenly opened. A stranger 
came out, and seemed to be looking eagerly and wildly 
around. He was dressed in seaman’s clothes, was emaci~ 
ated and ghastly pale, and bore the air of one broken by 
sickness and hardships. Ho saw her, and hastened to- 
wards her, but his steps were faint and faltering; he 
sank on his knees before her, and sobbed like « child. 
‘The poor woman gazed upon him with a vacant and wan- 
dering eyo—“ Oh, my dear, dear mother! don't you 
know your son? your poor boy, George?" It was indeed 
the wreck of her once noble lad, who, shattered by 
wounds, by sicknees and foreign imprisonment, had, at 
length, dragged his wasted limbs homeward, to repose 
among the scenes of his childhood. 

Iwill not attempt to detail the particulars of such a 
mecting, where joy and sorrow were so completely 
Wended; still he was alive! he was come home! he 
tight yet live to comfort and cherish her old age! Na- 
taro, however, was exhausted in him; and if any thing 
had been wanting to finish the work of fate, the desola- 
tion of his native cottage would have been sufficient. He 
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spite of his disgrace ; and if all the world beside cast him 
off, she will be all the world to him. 

Poor George Somers had known what it was to be in 
sickness, and none to soothe—lonely and in prison, and 
none to visit him. He could not endure his mother from 
his sight; if she moved away, his eye would follow her. 
She would sit for houns by his bed, watching him as he 
slept. Sometimes he would start from a feverish dream, 
and look anxiously up until he saw her bending over 
him; when he would take her hand, lay it on his bosom, 
and fall asleep, with the tranquillity of a child. In this 
way ho died. 

My first impulse on hearing this humble tale of afflic~ 
tion was to visit the cottage of the mourner, and admin- 
ister pecuniary assistance, and, if possible, comfort. I 
found, however, on inquiry, that the good feelings of the 
villagers had prompted them to do every thing that the 
case admitted ; and as the poor know best how to console 
each other's sorrows, I did not venture to intrude. 

‘The next Sunday T was at the village church ; when, to 
my surprise, I saw the poor old woman tottering down 
the aisle to her accustomed seat on the steps of the altar, 

She had mado an effort to put on something like 
mourning for her son; and nothing could be more touch- 
ing thon this strugglo between pious affection and utter 
poverty: o black ribbon or so—a faded black handker- 
chief, and one or two more such humble attempts to ex- 
pross by outward signs that grief which passes show. 
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When T looked round upon the storied monuments, the 
stately hatchments, the cold marble pomp, with which 
grandeur mourned magnificently over departed pride, and 
turned to this poor widow, bowed down by age and sor- 
Tow, at the altar of her God, and offering up the prayers 
and praises of a pions, though a broken heart, I felt that 
this living monament of real grief was worth them all. 

T related her story to some of the wealthy members of 
the congregation, and they were moved by it. They ex- 
verted themselves to render her situation more comfort- 
able, and to lighten her afflictions. Tt was, however, 
but smoothing a fow steps to the grave. In the course of 
Sunday or two after, she was missed from her usual 
seat at church, and before I left the neighborhood, I 
heard, with s feeling of satisfaction, that she hud quietly 
breathed her last, and had gone to rejoin those she loved, 
in that world where sorrow is never known, and friends 
are never parted. 


A SUNDAY IN LONDON.* 


a preceding paper I have spoken of an Eng- 
lish Sunday in the country, and its tranquilliz~ 
ing effect upon the landscape; but where is its 

sacred influence more strikingly apparent than in the 
very heart of that great Babel, London? On this sa- 
ered day, the gigantic monster is charmed into repose. 
The intolerable din and struggle of the week are at an 
end. The shops are shut. The fires of forges and man- 
ufactories are extinguished ; and the sun, no longer ob- 
seured by murky clouds of smoke, pours down a sober, 
yellow radiance into the quiet streets. The few pedos- 
trians we meet, instead of hurrying forward with anxious 
countenances, move leisurely along; their brows are 
smoothed from the wrinkles of business and care; they 
have put on their Sunday looks, and Sunday manners, 
with their Sunday clothes, and are cleansed in mind as 
well as in person. 

And now the melodious clangor of bells from church 
towers summons their several flocks to the fold. Forth 
issues from his mansion the family of the decent trades- 


* Part of @ akotoh omittod in the preocding editions, 
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of the week; and bearing the poor world-worn soul on 
a tide of triumphant harmony to heaven. 

‘The morning service is st an end. The streets are 
again alive with the congregations returning to their 
homes, but soon again relapse into silence. Now comes 
on the Sanday dinner, which, to the city tradesman, is 
a meal of some importance. There is more leisure for 
social enjoyment at the board. Members of the family 
can now gather together, who are separated by the ln 
borious occupations of the week. A school-boy may be 
permitted on that day to come to the paternal home; 
an old friend of the family takes his accustomed Sun- 
day seat at the board, tells over his well-known stories, 
and rejoices young and old with his well-known jokes. 

On Sunday afternoon the city pours forth its legions 
to breathe the fresh air and onjoy the sunshine of the 
parks and rural environs. Satirists may say what they 
please about the rural enjoyments of a London citizen 
on Sunday, but to me there is something delightful in 
beholding the poor prisoner of the crowded and dusty 
city enabled thus to come forth once » week and throw 
himself upon the green bosom of nature. He is like a 
child restored to the mother’s breast; and they who 
first spread ont these noble parks and magnificent 
pleasire-grounds which surround this huge metropo- 
His, have dono at least as much for its health and 
morality, as if they had exponded the amount of cost 
in hospitals, prisons, and penitentiaries. 

WW 
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A SHAKSPEARIAN RESEARCH. 


‘A tavern Is the rendezvous, the exchange, the staple of good fellows. I 
Daye heard my groat-grandfathor toll, how bis great-creat-grandfather should 
say, thst It wae an old proverb whon his grent-grandfather was a child, that 
“I was u jcood wiad that blew a man to the wine.'™ 

Morirex Bosraig. 


T is a pious custom, in some Catholic countries, 
to honor the memory of saints by votive lights 
burnt before their pictures. The popularity of 

a saint, therefore, may be known by the number of these 

offerings. One, perhaps, is left to moulder in the dark- 

ness of his little chapel; another may haye a solitary 
lamp to throw its blinking rays athwart his efligy; while 
the whole blaze of adoration is lavished at the shrine of 
some beatified father of renown. The wealthy devotee 
brings his huge luminary of wax; the eager zealot his 
seven-branched candlestick, and eyen the mendicant pil- 
grim is by no means satisfied that sufficient light is 
thrown upon the deceased, unless he hangs up his little 
lamp of smoking oil. The consequence is, that in the 
eagerness to enlighten, they are often apt to obseure; 


and I have occasionally seen an unlucky saint almost 
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smoked out of countenance by the officiousness of his 
followers. 

In like manner has it fared with the immortal Shak- 
speare. Every writer considers it his bounden duty to 
light up some portion of his character or works, and to 
regeue some merit from oblivion. Tho commentator, 
opulent in words, produces vast tomes of dissertations; 
the common herd of editors send up mists of obscurity 
from their notes at the bottom of each page; and every 
casual scribbler brings his farthing rusblight of eulogy 
or research, to swell the cloud of incense and of smoke. 

As I honor all ostablished usages of my brethren of the 
quill, I thought it but proper to contribute my mite of 
homage to the memory of the illustrious bard. I was for 
some time, however, sorely puzzled in what way I should 
discharge this duty. I found myself anticipated in every 
attempt at a new reading; every doubtful line had been 
explained a dozen different ways, and perplexed beyond 
the reach of elucidation; and as to fine passages, they 
had all been amply praised by previous admirers; nay, 
80 completely had the bard, of late, been overlarded with 
panegyric by a great German critic, that it was difficult 
now to find even a fault that had not been argued into a 
beauty. 

Tn this perplexity, I was one morning turning over his 
pages, when I casually opened upon the comic scenes of 
Henry TY., and was, in a moment, completely loxt in the 
tmadeap revelry of the Boar's Head Tavern. So vividly 


— 





ami naturally are these scenes of humor depicted, and 
with auch force und cousistener are the characters sus- 
fained, that they become mingled up im the mind with 
the frets and personages of mal Lien To few readers 
dows it coour, that these ape all ideal creations of a poet's 
Veni, amd that te sober truth, so sack knot of merry 
Tyators ever enlivened the dell seggbborhood of East- 
ehoayy 

Pur way part [ lowe to give myself ep fo the lesions of 
Pootey, A here of Gotion that newer existed is just as 
waleable to une ax 9 here of history that existed a thon- 
ml yeas Rikon: and if I amar be exenced each an insen- 
Wibitity b) the common ties of bemam natere, I would not 
ive wp bat Jeok the half the great men of ancient chroni- 
eh Wikat Bawe the heres of pore dooe for me, or men 
Wie we? They have comgeennd coantries of which Ido 
Wed ORY We wore: or they hare gained leurels of which 
TV vt wet tnhenit a teats or thee Mave Sarnicbed examples 
wt Nal Dow vest prowess, sdack I awe neither the oppor- 
Wily fot the Rnetiestion to Salles. Bat old Jack Fal- 
ia) Awd Jack PaletaiTt—eweet Jack Falstad!—has 
hited the honmdarias of heman exjoyment: he has 
Wihtosl Want rogiins of wit aid Quod Eemuor, in which the 








200 if the old Boar's Head Tavern still existe Who 
knows but 1 msy light upon some legendary traces of 

Dame Quickly and ber guests ; at any rate, there will be 

a kindred pleusure, in treading the halls once vocal with 

their mirth, to that the toper enjoys in smelling to the 

empty cask once filled with generous wine.” 

‘The resolution was no sooner formed than put in exe- 
cation. I forbear to treat of the various adventures and 
wonders I encountered in my travels; of the haunted 
regiom of Cock Lane ; of the faded glories of Little Brit- 

. ain, and the parts adjacent ; what perils I ran in Cateaton- 
street and old Jewry ; of the renowned Guildhall and its 
two stunted ginnte, the pride and wonder of the city, and 
the terror of all unlucky urchins; and bow I visited Lon- 
don Stone, uni strock my stail upon it, in imitation of 
that arch rebel, Jack Cade. 

Tat it suffice to say, that I at length arrived in merry 
Eastcheap, thst ancient revion of wit und waseail, where 
tho very names of the streets relished of good cheer, as 
Pudding Lane bears testimony even at the present day. 
For Eastcheap, says old Stowe, “ was always famous for 
ite convivial doings. The cookes cried hot ribbos of beef 
Toasted, pies well baked, and other victuals: there was 
Glsttering of pewter pote, harpe, pipe, and sswtrie.” 
Alna! how sadly is the scene changed since the roaring 
sys of Palstad ond old Stowe! The madcap roysier has 
| Place to the plodding tradesman; the clattering of 
sound of “hurpe and sswirio,” to the din of 
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carts and the accursed dinging of the dastman’s bell; and 
no song is heard, save, haply, the strain of some siren from 
Billingsgate, chanting the eulogy of deceased mackerel. 

I sought, in vain, for the ancient abode of Dame 
Quickly, The only relic of it is a boar's head, carved in 
relief in stone, which formerly served as the sign, but at 
present is built into the parting line of two houses, which 
stand on tho site of the renowned old tavern. 

For the history of this little abode of good fellowship, 
I was referred to a tallow-chandler’s widow, opposite, 
who had been born and brought up on the spot, and was 
locked up to as the indisputable chronicler of the neigh+ 
borhood. I found her seated in a little back parlor, the 
window of which looked out upon a yard about eight feeb 
square, laid out as a flower-garden; whilé a glass door 
opposite afforded a distant peep of the street, through 
vista of soap and tallow candles: the two views, which 
comprised, in all probability, her prospects in life, and 
the little world in which she had lived, and moved, and 
had her boing, for the bettor part of a century. 

To be versed in the history of Bastcheap, great and 
little, from London Stone even unto the Monument, was 
doubtless, in hor opinion, to be acquainted with the his- 
tory of the universe. Yet, with all this, she possessed 
the simplicity of true wisdom, and that liberal communi- 
cative disposition, which I have generally remarked in 
intelligent old ladies, knowing in the concerns of their 
neighborhood. 


ail 
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Her information, however, did not extend far back into 
antiquity. She could throw no light upon the history of 
the Boar's Head, from tho time that Dame Quickly os- 
poused the valiant Pistol, until the great fire of London, 
when it was unfortunately burnt down. It was soon re- 
built, and continued to flourish under the old name and 
sign, until a dying landlord, strack with remorse for dou- 
Die scores, bad measures, and other iniquities, which are 
incident to the sinful race of publicans, endeavored to 
make his peace with heaven, by bequeathing the tavern 
to St Michael'x Church, Crooked Lane, towards the sup- 
porting of a chaplain. For some time the vestry meetings 
wore regularly held there ; but it was observed that the 
old Boar never held up his head under church govern- 
ment. Hoe gradually doclined, and finally gavo his last 
gasp about thirty years since. Tho tavern was then 
turned into shops ; but she informed me that a picture 
of it was still preserved in St. Michael's Church, which 
stood just in the rear, To get a aight of this picture was 
now my determination ; so, having informed myself of the 
abode of the sexton, I took my leave of the venerable 
chronicler of Eastchoap, my visit having doubtless raised 
greatly her opinion of her legendary lore, and furnished 
an important incident in the history of her life. 

Tt cost me somo difficulty, and much curious inquiry, 
to ferret out the humble hanger-on to the church. I had 
to explora Crooked Tano, and diverse little alleys, and 
elbows, and dark passages, with which this old city is 
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porfovatod, like an ancient cheese, or a worm-caten chest 
af deawom At length I traced him to a corner of a 
wwill court wurroanded by lofty houses, where the in- 
habitants enjoy about as much of the face of heaven, a o 
doMinwnlty of Crogs at the bottom of a well, 

Tho eexton was a meok, acquiescing tittle man, of a 
owligy, howty habit: yet he bad a pleasant twinkling in 
ia eye ful, of oncourmged, would now and then hazard a 
wmall phoasantey: sah as a man of bis low estate might 
‘Voulwye (0) take th Ce company of Bigh churchwardens, 
‘Aiel WADOr migehty meen of the earth I found him in com- 
POAY WANA the chegnety oncansst seated apart, like Milton's 
WAWIA Himcomring, Go dtowhe, om Bach doctrinal points, 
Wot Woking Whe ailihlime of tlhe charck omer a friendly pot 
WE bbe foe Who Dower oles: of Bagi seldces deliber- 
WM Wh BAY WOQAG) Seainer ~wathoot the accistance of a 
Wow) Wabhwint ¥> chat Whect emierctamdines I arrived at 
VN) moment Whew Whey And Guadkad thear sle and their 
DYNIORD, ft Woe etomA No Tegumit te the charch to pat 
WNW) WN HS Neate tele Amon mee wastes, I received 
MRO (aOR Permittee We menemmeey thee 

Yo Wood Of SA Wickeot Chenked Lame, standing 
A WNO\E tetrece five Rtioaenitn, Se comched wath the 
Se es =na as every 
(heer Wee ertage oF qlee a Gas emmctelisiiion 
SOQ Ge eet Se See se am, mati 
Wed wnat Wr Waa, he 
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feel on contemplating the tomb of Virgil, or soldiers the 
monument of a Marlborough or Turenne. 

I cannot but turn aside, while thus speaking of illus- 
trious men, to observe that St. Michael's, Crooked Lane, 
contains also the ashes of that doughty champion, Wil- 
liam Walworth, knight, who so manfully clove down the 
sturdy wight, Wat Tyler, in Smithfield; a hero worthy 
of honorable blazon, as ulmost the only Lord Mayor 
on record famous for deeds of arms:—the sovereigns 
of Cockney being generally renowned as the mosb pacific 
of all potentates.* 

* Tho following was the ancient inscription on the monument of this 
worthy; which, unhappily, was destroyed in the great conflagration. 

Herwunder Iyth n man of Fame, 
William Walworth callya by namo ; 

ho was in lyfftime here, 
And twis Lord Maior, as in books appere ¢ 
Whe, with courage stout and manly myght, 
‘Slew Jack Straw in Kyng Richard's sight, 
‘For which act done. and trew entent. 
‘The Kyng made him knyght incontinent; 
And gare him armes, as bere you see, 
‘To deolare his fret and chivaldrie. 
‘Fle Jott this fyff the yerw of our Get 
‘Thirteen hundred fourscory and throe odd, 

An error in the foreguing inscription has been corrected by the vener 
able Stowe,“ Whervas,” maith tbe, “it hath been fur spread abeoe! by 






wore Wat Tyler, 68 the Smt man: the escond 
(* ee,, ete. 
Srows's Loxoon, 





Adjeizing the church, iz s small cemetery, immodi- 
ely under the beck window of what was once the Boar's 
Head, stands the tombstone of Eobert Preston, whilom 
@eewer ot the tavern, Jk & now pearly a century since 
his trosty drawer of good Higuie cosed iis bustling 
emmeer, and was thes quietly deposited within call of 
Bis wostemers As I was cheatin evuy the weeds from 
Dis epttaph, the Bathe <enton drew me on ome side with 
2 mysteries at, and ewe =e & 2 lew taice, thai 
ence Epos 3 tea ca a deck wintry sight, whee the wind 
was werely, bowbag, and «baci: beeres aboot doors 
aed wandows, and rectoy wratbecouis se that the liv 
ing weow Sqrbareed cat of ther bals api eowe the dead 
veld sot seep quwly wm Sear graves, the Zhost of hon- 
ext Previa, whick Maggened t be ating ise im the 
charch-xand, was attracted by ihe weilicows call of 
wrwaltee” Soom the Bours Meek and made is sudden 
Syyearance im We midkt of a roarige aed, just as the 
Peh clock was singing @ sine Gem die “mitre gar 
Imad od Captain Death.” to Whe Uincvmditare of samiry 
wrin-baml capminn ant tho wana of a2 infidel 
aiiormes, why Qoowne A sealbas Chreauar on the spot, 
aead, was sever Known Si) Using the trath afterwards 
aept in tho way bantam, 

1 eg & map ba wemaeabarek. hate & ce nat pndge 
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turbed spirits; and every one must have heard of the 
Cock Lane ghost, and the apparition that guards the 
regalia in the Tower, which bas frightened so many 
bold sentinels almost out of their wits. 

Bo all this as it may, this Robert Preston seems to 
have been a worthy successor to the nimble-tongued 
Francis, who attended upon the revels of Prince Hal; to 
have been equally prompt with his “anon, anon, air;” 
and to haye transcended his predecessor in honesty; for 
Falstaff, the veracity of whose taste no man will venture 
to impeach, flatly accuses Francis of putting lime in his 
sack; whereas honest Preston's epitaph lauds him for the 
sobriety of his conduct, the soundness of his wine, and 
the fairness of his measure.* Tho worthy dignitaries of 
the church, however, did not appear much captivated by 
the sober virtues of the tapster; the deputy organist, 
who had a moist look out of the eye, made some shrewd 
remark on the abstemiousness of « man brought up 

© As this inscription is rife with excellent morality, I transcribe it for 


the admonition of delinquent tapstere Tt is, no doubt, the production of 
‘some choice spirit, who once frequented the Boar's Head. 


Bacchus, to give the toping world surprise, 

Produced ene sober son, nnd here he lies. 

“Though rear’d among full hogsheads, be daty’d 

‘Tho charss of wine, and every ove beside, 

© reader, if to justice thou'rt inclined, 
honest Preston daily ir thy mind. 


Pray copy Bob in measure and attendance, 
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‘among full hogsheads ; and tho little sexton corroborated 
his opinion by a significant wink, and » dubious ahake of 
tho bead 

‘Thes for my researches, thoagh they threw much light 
oa the history of tapeters, Sshmongers, and Lord Mayors, 
yet disappointed we in the great abject of my quest, the 
pictare of the Boar's Head Tavern. No each painting 
‘was to be foend ip the church of St Michael “Marry and 
amen!” said 1 “bere eadesh my research!” So I was 
gaving the mater op, with the air of s badied antiquary, 
whem ‘oy Sriead the sextoo, peeveiting me to be curious 
Ba every Uhdng relative to the old tavern, eGered fo show 
tem Whe chwice wemseds of the vestry, whick bed been 
Yandel dowg Som monte ape, whee the parish meet- 
Sage wore badd at De Boar's Shad Ties were de- 
posited ia Qe yorad cluowan which had bees trans- 
thom vo wae Jecbae vé die sovinat eetablishmest, to a 
Awerm ve We Bp QeTond, 

A Sem says Geoaghs va te tho Soares, whack stands No. 
1D Mila Lane, roving De tle of The Mason's Arms, 
ath i Reyd by Nasiee Biwanh biveugteil, wie belly 
mck” vb the qemhbadwews Ip is com of these little 
Maxerme SRUED Whi Ya Mae Doars of thie aie amd form 
Whe coatine of susp Wk Llathgwaion ob Wine amiggtbertood, 
Wie cnieozunl Yaw assur, bi) Wing maunne and darting ; 
fer ie, cen, lta ano, ia 
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partitioned into boxes, each containing a table spread 
with clean white cloth, ready for dimer. This showed 
that the guests were of the good old stamp, and divided 
their day equally, for it was but just one o'clock. At the 
lower end of the room was a cloar coal fire, before which 
a breast of lamb was roasting. A row of bright brass 
candlesticks and pewter mugs glistened along the many 
telpiece, and an old-fashioned clock ticked in one cornar, 
‘There was something primitive in this medley of kitchon, 
parlor, and hall, that carried me back to earlier timos, 
and pleased me. The place, indeed, was humble, bub 
evory thing had that look of order and neatness, which 
bespeaks the superintendence of a notable English house- 
wife. A group of amphibious-looking beings, who might 
‘be either fishermen or sailors, were regaling themselves 
in one of the boxes, As I was a visitor of rathor higher 
pretensions, I was ushered into a little misshapen back 
room, having at least nine corners, It was lighted by » 
skylight, farnished with antiquated loathorn chairs, and 
ornamented with the portrait of o fat pig. It was evi- 








lf sexton had tuken the landlady sside, and with 
ir of profound importance imparted to ber my or- 
Honeyball was 9 likely, plump, bustling 
no bad substitute for that paragon of 





hostesses, Dame Quickly. She seemed delighted with 
an opportunity to oblige; and hurrying up stairs to the 
archives of her house, where the precious vessels of the 
parish clab were deposited, she returned, smiling and 
courtesying, with them in her hands. 

‘Tho first she presented me was a japanned iron tobac- 
co-box, of gigantic size, out of which, I was told, the 
vestry had smoked at their stated meetings, since time 
immemorial; and which was never suffered to be pro- 
faned by valgar hands, or used on common occasions. I 
received it with becoming reverence; but what was my 
olight, at beholding on its cover the identical painting 
of which I was in quest! There was displayed the out- 
side of the Boar's Head Tavern, and before the door was 
to be seen the whole convivial group, at table, in fall 
revel; pictured with that wonderful fidelity and force, 
with which the portraits of renowned generals and com- 
modores are illustrated on tobacco-boxes, for the benefit 
of posterity. Lost, however, there should be any mis- 
take, the cunning limner had warily inscribed the names: 
of Prince Hal and Falstaff on the bottoms of their chairs. 

‘On the insido of the cover was an inscription, nearly 
obliterated, recording that this box was the gift of Sir 
Richard Gore, for the use of the vestry meetings at the 
Boar's Head Tavern, and that it was “repaired and beau- 
tifled by his successor, Mr. John Packard, 1767." Such 
is a faithful description of this august and venerable 
rolio; and I question whethor tho learned Scriblorius 
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contemplated his Roman shield, or tho Knights of tho 
Round Table the long-sought san-greal, with more exul- 
tation. 

+ While I was meditating on it with enraptured gaze, 
Dame Honeyball, who was highly gratified by the inter- 
est it excited, put in my hands a drinking eup or goblet, 
which also belonged to the vestry, and was descended 
from the old Boar's Head. It bore the inscription of 
having been the gift of Francis Wythers, knight, and was 
held, she told me, in exceeding great valuo, being consid- 
ered very “antyke.” This last opinion was strengthened 
by the shabby gentleman in the red nose and oil-cloth 
hat, and whom I strongly suspected of being a lineal de- 
scendant from the valiant Bardolph. He suddenly roused 
from his meditation on the pot of porter, and, casting a 
knowing look at the goblet, exclaimed, “ Ay, ay | the head 
don't ache now that made that thero article!” 

The great importance attached to this momento of 
ancient revelry by modern churchwardens at first puzzled 
mo; but there is nothing sharpens the apprehension 50 
much ag antiquarian research; for I immediately per- 
eeived that this could be no other than the identical 
“pareol-gilt goblet” on which Falstaff made his loving, 
but faithless vow to Dame Quickly; and which would, of 
course, be treasured np with care among the regalia of 
her domains, as a testimony of that solemn contract." 


Thou didst swear to me upon » parcelagilt goblet, sitting in my Dol- 
phin chamber, at the round table, by a sea-coal fire, on Wednesday, in 
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‘Mine hoetees, indeed, gave me a long history how the 
goblet had been handed down from generation to gener- 
ation. She also entertained me with many particulars 
conesrning the worthy vestrymen who have seated them- 
selves thus quietly on the stools of the ancient roysters of 
Eastcheap, and, like so many commentators, utter clouds 
of smoke in honor of Shakspeare. These I forbear to 
rolato, lost my roaders should not bo as curious in those 
matters as myself, Snffice it to say, the neighbors, one 
and all, about Eastcheap, believe that Falstaff snd his 
merry crew actually lived and revelled there. Nay, there 
are several legendary anecdotes concerning him still ex- 
tant among the oldest frequenters of the Mason's Arma, 
which they give ss transmitted down from their fore- 
fathers; and Mr, M‘Kash, an Irish hair-dresser, whose 
shop stands on the site of the old Boar's Head, has 
several dry jokes of Fat Jack's, not laid down in the 
books, with which he makes his customers ready to die 
of laughter. 

I now turned to my friend the sexton to make some 
further inquiries, but I found him sunk in pensive med- 
itation. Hix head had declined a little on one side; a 
doep sigh heaved from the very bottom of his stomach ; 
and, though I could not see a tear trembling in his eyo, 


Whitrunwosk, when the psinew broke thy head for likening his father tow 
singing man at Windsor : thou didst swear to me then, as I was washing: 
thy wound, to marry me, and make me my Indy, thy wife, Canst thou 
deny it !Henry IV., Port 2, : 


_— 
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yet a moisture was ovidently stealing from a corner of his 
month. 1 followed the direction of his eye through the 
door which stood open, and found it fixed wistfully on 
the savory breast of lamb, roasting in dripping richness 
before the fire. 

Tnow called to mind that, in the eagerness of my re- 
condite investigation, I was keeping the poor man from 
his dinner. My bowels yearned with sympathy, and, 
putting in his hand a small token of my gratitado and 
goodness, I departed, with a hearty benodiction on him, 
Dame Honeyball, and the Parish Club of Crooked Lane ; 
—not forgetting my shabby, but sententious friend, in the 
oil-cloth hat and copper nose. 

‘Thus have I given a “tedious brief” account of this 
interesting research, for which, if it prove too short and 
unsatisfactory, I can only pload my inexpericnce in this 
branch of literature, so deservedly popular at the present 
day. Tam aware that a more skilful illustrator of the 
immortal bard would have swelled the materials I have 
touched upon, to a good merchantable bulk ; comprising 
the biographies of William Walworth, Jack Straw, and 
Robert Preston ; some notice of the eminent fishmongers 
of St Michacl’s; the history of Enstcheap, great and 
little; private anecdotes of Dame Honeyball, and her 
pretty daughter, whom T have not even mentioned ; to 
say nothing of n damsel tonding the breast of lamb, (and 
whom, by the way, I remarked to be a comely lass, with 
& neat, Sea ankle ;)—the whole enlivened by the 


lie 
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riots of Wat Tyler, and illuminated by the great fire of 
Lonilon. 

All this T leave, as a rich mine, to be worked by future 
commentators; nor do I despair of seeing the tobacco 
box, and the “parcel-gilt goblet,” which I have thus 
brought to light, the subjects of future engravings, and 
almost as fruitfal of voluminous dissertations and dis- 
putes as the shield of Achilles, or the far-famed Portland 
vase. 


THE MUTABILITY OF LITERATURE. 


A COLLOQUY IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


know that all beneath the moon decays, 
And what by mortals in this world is brought, 
In time's great period shall return to nought, 
1 know that all the muse’s heavenly laye, 
‘With toll of sprite which are so dearly bought, 
As {dle sounds, of few or none are sought, 
‘That there fs nothing lighter than mere praise. 
Davmmoxp oF HawTHonnDEn. 


9¢/HERE are certain half-dreaming moods of mind, 
in which we naturally steal away from noise 
and glare, and seek some quiet haunt, where we 
may indulge our reveries and build our air castles undis- 
turbed. In such a mood I waé loitering about the old 
gray cloisters of Westminster Abbey, enjoying that lux- 
ury of wandering thought which one is apt to dignify 
with the name of reflection; when suddenly an inter- 
ruption of madcap boys from Westminster School, play- 
ing at foot-ball, broke in upon the monastio stillness of 
the place, making the vaulted passages and mouldering 
tombs echo with their merriment. I sought to take re- 


fuge from their noise by penetrating still deeper into the 
179 
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solitudes of the pile, and applied to one of the vergers 
for admission to the library. He conducted me through 
a portal rich with the crumbling seulpture of former 
ages, which opened upon a gloomy passage leading to 
the chapter-house and the chamber in which doomsday 
book is deposited. Just within the passage is a small 
door on tho left. To this the verger applied a key; it 
was double locked, and opened with some difficulty, as if 
seldom used. We now ascended a dark narrow staircase, 
and, passing through a second door, entered the library, 

I found myself in a lofty antique hall, the roof sup- 
ported by massive joista of old English oak. It was 
soberly lighted by a row of Gothic windows at a con- 
siderable height from the floor, and which apparently 
opened upon the roofs of the cloisters. An ancient 
picture of some roverend dignitary of the church in his 
robes hang over the fireplace. Around the hall and 
in small gallery were the books, arranged in carved 
onken cases. They consisted principally of old polem- 
foal writers, and were much more. worn by time than 
tw, In the contre of the library was a solitary table 
with two or three books on it, an inkstand without 
ink, and a few pens parched by long disuse, The place 
nowmed fitted for quiet study and profound meditation. 
It was buried deop among the massive walls of the 
abbey, and shut up from the tumult of tho world. I 
could only hear now and then the shouts of the school- 
boys faintly swelling from the eloisters, and the sound of 
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a bell tolling for prayers, echoing soberly along the roofs 
of the abbey. By degrees the shouts of merriment grew 
fainter and fainter, and at length died away; the bell 
ceased to toll, and a profound silence reigned through 
the dusky hall. 

T had taken down ao little thick quarto, curiously 
bound in parchment, with brass clasps, and seated my- 
self at the table in a venerable elbow-chair. Tustead 
of reading, however, I was beguiled by the solemn 
monastic air, and lifeless quiet of the place, into a 
train of musing. As I looked around upon the old 
volumes in their mouldering covers, thus ranged on the 
shelves, and apparently never disturbed in their repose, 
T could not but consider the library a kind of literary 
¢atacomb, where authors, like mummies, are piously 
entombed, and left to blacken and moulder in dusty 
oblivion. 2 

How much, thought I, has each of these volumes, 
now thrust aside with such indifference, cost some ach- 
ing head! how many weary days! how many sloeploss 
nights! How have their authors buried themselves in 
the solitude of cells and cloisters; shut themselves up 
from the face of man, and the still more blessed face of 
nature; and devoted themselves to painful research and 
intense reflection! And all for what? to oceupy an inch 
of dusty shelf—to have the title of their works road 
now and then in a future age, by some drowsy church- 
aan or casual straggler like myself; and in another age 
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to be Inet even to remembrance Such & the amount cf 
this emsoed immer: A mene demporsry comers 
Teed sound = te the moe of chat bell which Ie fet 
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than two centuries. That the dean only looked now and 
then into the library, sometimes took down a volume or 
two, trifled with them for a few moments, and then re- 
turned them to their shelves. “What a plague do they 
mean,” said the little quarto, which I began to perceive 
was somewhat choleric, “ what a plague do they mean by 
keoping several thousand volumos of us shut up hore, 
and watched by a set of old vergers, like so many beau- 
ties in a harem, merely to be looked at now and then by 
the dean? Books were written to give pleasure and to 
be enjoyed; and I would have a rule passed that the dean 
should. pay each of us a visit at least once a year; or if 
he is not equal to the task, let them once in a while turn 
loose the whole school of Westminster among us, that ab 
any rate wo may now and then have an airing,” 

“Softly, my worthy friend,” replied I, “you are not 
aware how much better you are off than most books of 
your generation, By being stored away in this ancient 
library, you are like the treasured remains of those saints 
and monarchs, which lie enshrined in the adjoining chap- 
els; while the remains of your contemporary mortals, left 
to the ordinary course of nature, have long since returned 
to dust.” 

“Sir,” said the little tome, ruffling his leaves and look- 
ing big, “Iwas written for all the world, not for the book- 
worms of an abbey. I was intended to circulate from 
hand to hand, like other great contemporary works; but 
here have T been clasped up for more than two centuries, 
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and might bave silently fallen a prey to these worms that 
are playing the very veageance with my intestines, if you 
bad not by chance given me an opportanity of uttering 3 
few bast words before I go to picora™ 

“My quod frend.” rejoimed I, “bad you been bef to 
the careciation of which you speak, you would korg are 
‘this have bee no more. To yodce from your physingno- 
amy, you are now well stricken im pears: wery few of your 
contemporaries can be at present in existence; and those 
few owe their longevity to being immered Hike yourself 
im odd Ehearies ; which, suffer mo to 2d insicad of Liken- 
img to barems, you micht more properly and gratefully 
kare ceampared to those infrmaries attached t religious 
eetabishments for the benedit of the odd and deerrpet, 
e@em eodere to ap smacecty cood-iroctiang old age 
You talk of your contemporaries as if im crcalstion— 
Where do we meet with their works? whet Go we bear of 
Bishert Greneste, of Limeoin? No cme ooudd have toiled 
Seeder hom be fe imeeetalits. He is abi to have weat- 
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but posterity never inquires after his labors. What of 
Henry of Huntingdon, who, besides a learned history of 
England, wrote a treatise on the contempt of the world, 
which the world has revenged by forgetting him? What 
is quoted of Joseph of Exoter, styled the miraclo of his 
age in classical composition? Of his three great heroic 
poems one is lost forever, excepting a mere fragmont; the 
others are known only to a few of the curious in litera- 
ture; and as to his love verses and opigrams, they have 
entirely disappeared. What is in current use of John 
Wallis, the Franciscan, who acqnired the name of the 
tree of life? Of William of Malmsbury;—of Simeon of 
Durham ;—of Benedict of Peterborough ;—of John Han- 
vill of St. Albans ;—of-—" 

“Pritheo, friend,” cried the quarto, in a testy tono, 
“how old do you think me? You are talking of authors 
that lived long before my time, and wrote either in Latin 
or French, so that they in a manner expatriated them- 
selves, and deserved to be forgotten;* but I, sir, was 
ushered into the world from the press of the renowned 
Wynkyn de Worde. I was written in my own native 
tongue, ata time when the langunge had become fixed; 
and indeed I was considered a model of pure and elegant 
English.” 

* In Latin and French hath many soucraine wittes had great delyto to 
endite, tad have many noble thinges fuldlde, but certes thero hen some 


that «peaken their poikye in French, of which spoche tho Frenchmen hava 
ax good n fantaxyo as we havo in hearying of Fronchmen's Englisho— 
Chaucer’s Testament of Love. 
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(I should observe that these remarks were couched in 
such intolerably antiquated terms, that I have had infinite 
difficulty in rendering thom into modern phrasoology.) — 

“I cry your mercy,” said I, “for mistaking your ages 
but it matters little: almost all the writers of your time 
have likewise passed into forgetfulness; and De Worde's 
publications are mere literary rarities among book-col- 
lectors. The purity and stability of language, too, on 
which you found your claims to perpetuity, have been 
tho fallacious dependence of authors of every ogo, even 
back to the times of the worthy Robert of Gloucester, 
who wrote his history in rhymes of mongrel Saxon.* 
Eyen now many talk of Spenser's ‘well of pure English 
undefiled,’ as if the language ever sprang from a well or 
fountain-head, and was not rather a mere confluence of 
various tongues, perpetually subject to changes and in- 
termixtures. Tt is this which has made English litera- 
ture so extremely mutable, and the reputation built upon 
it so fleeting, Unless thought can be committed to some- 
thing more permanent and unchangeable than such « 
medium, even thought must share the fate of every thing 
else, and fall into decay. This should serve as a check 

* Holinshed, in his Chronicle, obsorves, " afterwants, also, by deligent 
tmvoll of Getfry Chaucer and of John Gowro, in tho time of Richard. the 
Second, and after them of John Scogun and Jchn Lydgate, monke of Ber- 
Fie, our suid toong was brought to um excellent pase, notwithstanding 
that it never came unto tho typo of perfection until the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, wherein John Jewall Bishop of Sarum, John Pox, and sundrio 


Learned wad excellent writers, have fully accomplished the arnature of the 
‘sume, to their grvat praise and immortal commendation,” 
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upon tho vanity and exultation of the most popular 
writer. Ho finds the language in which ho has embarked 
his fame gradually altering, and subject to the dilapida- 
tions of time and the caprice of fashion. He looks back 
and beholds the early authors of his country, once the 
favorites of their day, supplanted by modern writers. A 
few short ages have covered them with obscurity, and 
their merits can only be relished by the quaint taste of 
the bookworm. And such, he anticipates, will be the 
fate of his own work, which, however it may be admired 
in its day, and held up as a model of purity, will in the 
course of years grow antiquated and obsolete; until it 
shall become almost as unintelligible in its native land as 
aan Egyptian obelisk, or one of those Runic inscriptions 
‘said to exist in the deserts of Tartary. I declare,” added 
T, with some emotion, “when I contemplate a modern 
library, filled with new works, in all tho bravery of rich 
gilding and binding, I feel disposed to sit down and 
weep; like the good Xerxes, when he surveyed his army, 
pranked out in all the splendor of military array, and re- 
flected that in one hundred years not one of them would 
be in existence!” 

“4h,” said the little quarto, with a heavy sigh, “T sea 
how it is; these modern scribblers have superseded all 
the good old anthors, I suppose nothing is read now-a- 
days but Sir Philip Sydney's Arcadia, Sackville’s stately 
plays, and Mirror for Magistrates, or the fine-spun en- 
phuisms of the ‘ unparalleled John Lyly.'” 
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“There you are again mistaken,” said I; “the writers 
whom you suppose in vogue, because they happened 
to be so when you were last in circulation, have long 
since had their day. Sir Philip Sydney's Arcadia, the 
immortality of which was so fondly predicted by his ad- 
amirers,* and which, in truth, is full of noble thoughts, 
delicate images, and graceful turns of language, is now 
tearcely ever mentioned. Sackville has strutted into 
obscurity; and even Lyly, though his writings were 
once the delight of a court, and apparently perpetuated 
by a proverb, is now scarcely known even by name. 
A whole crowd of authors who wrote and wrangled 
at the time, have likewise gone down, with all their 
writings and their controversies. Wave after wave of 
sucecoding literature has rolled over them, until they 
gre buried so deep, that it is only now and then that 
some industrious diver after fragments of antiquity 
brings up a specimen for the gratification of the curious. 

“For my part,” I continued, “I consider this muta- 
bility of language a wise precaution of Providence for 
the benefit of the world at large, and of authors in 
particular. To reason from analogy, we daily behold 


* Live over sweeto booko; the simple imago of his gentle witt, and the 
polden-pillar of his noble courage; and ever notify unto the werld that 
thy writor wns the secretary af eloquence, the breath of the muses, the 
howoy-bew of the daintyest flowers of witt and arte, tho pith.af morale 
and Intellectual virtues, the arme of Bellona in the field, the tonge of 
Snada in the chamber, the sprite of Practise in esse, und the pamyon of 
‘eacelloncy in print,—Harvey JNerve’s Supererogation, 
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the varied and beautiful tribes of vegetables springing 
up, flourishing, adorning the fields for a short time, 
and then fading into dust, to make way for their suc- 
eessors, Were not this the ease, the fecundity of na- 
ture would be a grievance instead of a blessing. The 
earth would groan with rank and excessive vegetation, 
and its surface become a tangled wilderness. In like 
manner the works of genius and learning declino, and 
make way for subsequent productions. Language grad- 
ually varies, and with it fade away the writings of 
authors who have flourished their allotted time; other- 
wise, the creative powers of genius would overstock 
the world, and the mind would be completely bewil- 
dered in the endless mazes of literaturo, Formorly 
there were some restraints on this excessive multipli- 
cation. Works had to be transcribed by hand, which 
was a slow and laborions operation; they were written 
either on parchment, which was expensive, so that one 
work was often erased to make way for another; or 
on papyrus, which was fragile and extremely perish- 
able. Authorship was a limited and unprofitable craft, 
pursued chiefly by monks in the leisure and solitude 
of their cloisters. The accumulation of manuscripts was 
slow ond costly, and confined almost entirely to mon- 
asteries, To these circumstances it may, in some meas- 
ure, be owing that we have not been inundated by the 
intellect of antiquity; that the fountaine of thought 
have not been broken up, and modern genius drowned 
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in the deluge. But the inventions of paper and the 
press have put an end to all these restraints. They 
have made every one a writer, and enabled every mind 
to pour itself into print, and diffuse itself over the 
whole intellectual world. The consequences are alarm- 
ing. The stream of literature has swollen into n tor 
rent—augmented into a river—expanded into a sea. A 
fow centurics since, five or six hundred manuscripts 
constituted 8 great library; but what would you say 
to libraries such as actually exist, containing three or 
four hundred thousand yolumes; legions of authors at 
the same time busy; and the press going on with fear- 
fully increasing activity, to double and quadruple the 
number? Unless some unforeseen mortality should break 
out among the progeny of the muse, now that she has 
become so prolific, I tremble for posterity. I fear the 
mere fluctuation of language will not be sufficient. QOri- 
ticism may do much. It increases with the increase of 
literature, and rosembles one of those salutary checks 
on population spoken of by economists. All possible 
encouragement, therefore, should be given to the growth 
of critics, good or bad. But I fear all will be in vain; 
let criticiam do what it may, writers will write, print- 
ers will print, and the world will inevitably be over 
stocked with good books. It will soon be the employ- 
ment of a lifetime merely to learn their names. Many 
a man of passable information, at the present day, reads 
seurcely anything but reviews; and before long a man of 
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eradition will be little better than a mere walking cata- 
logue.” 

“My very good sir,” said the littl quarto, yawning 
most drearily in my face, “excuse my interrupting you, 
but I perceive you are rather given to prose, I would 
ask the fate of an author who was making some noise 
jasteas I left the world. His reputation, however, was 
considered quite temporary. The learned shook their 
heads at him, for he was a poor half-cducated varlet, 
that knew little of Latin, and nothing of Greek, and 
had been obliged to run the country for deer-stealing. 
I think his name was Shakspeare. I presumo he soon 
sunk into oblivion.” 

“On the contrary,” eaid I, “it is owing to that very 
man that the literature of his period has experienced 
@ duration beyond the ordinary term of English liter- 
ature. There rise authors now and then, who seem 
proof against the mutability of language, because they 
have rooted themselves in the unchanging principles 
of human natore, They are like gigantic trees thut 
we sometimes see on tho banks of a stream; which, 
hy their yast and deep roots, penetrating through the 
mere surface, and laying hold on the very foundations 
of the earth, preserve the soil around them from be- 
ing swept away by the ever-flowing current, and hold 
up many # neighboring plant, and, perhaps, worthless 
weed, to perpetuity. Such is the case with Shakspeare, 
whom we behold defying the encroachments of time, 
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rotaining in modern use the language and literature 
of his dey, and giving duration to many an indifferent 
author, morely from having flourished in his vicinity. 
But even he, I grieve to say, is gradually assuming 
the tint of age, and his whole form is overrun by a 
profusion of commentators, who, like clambering vines 
and creepers, almost bury the noble plant that upholds 
them.” 

Here the little quarto began to heave his sides and 
chuckle, until at length he broke out in a plethorie fit of 
laughter that had well nigh choked him, by reason of his 
excessive corpulency. “ Mighty well!" cried he, as soon 
ag he could recover breath, “mighty well! and so you 
would persuade me that the literature of an age is to be 
perpetuated by « vagubond deer-stealer! by a man with- 
ont learning; by a poet, forsooth—a poet!” -And here 
he wheezed forth another fit of laughter. 

T confess that I felt somewhat nettled at this radeness, 
which, however, I pardoned on account of his having 
flourished in a less polished age, I determined, never- 
theless, not to give up my point. 

“Yes,” resumed I, positively, “a poet; for of all writ- 
ers he has the best chance for immortality. Others may 
write from the head, bub he writes from the heart, and 
tho heart will always understand him. He is the faithful 
portrayer of nature, whose features aro always the samo, 
and always interesting. Prose writers are voluminous 
and unwieldy; their pages are crowded with common- 
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places, and their thoughts expamind into tedioaxncss. 
But with the tron post every thing is torsa, touching, ot 
brilliant He gives the choicest thoughts in the hoist 
language. He illustrates them by every thing that be 
sees most striking in natare and art. He enriches thom 
by pictures of human life, such as it is passing befor 
him. His writings, therefore, contain the «piri, the 
aroma, if I may use the phrase, of the ago in which he 
lives, They are caskets which incloso within « wmall 
compass the wealth of tho languago—ita family jowols, 
which are thus transmitted in a portable form to poators 
ity. Tho setting may occasionally be antiquated, and re 
quire now and then to be renewed, as in the caw of 
Chaucer; but the brilliancy and intrinsle value of the 
gems continue unaltered. Cast a look back over the long 
reach of literary history. What vast valleys of dulnans, 
Milled with monkish legends and academical controvers 
gies! what bogs of theological spoculations! what dreary 
wastes of metaphysics! Horo and thoro only do we hoe 
hold the heaven-illaminated bards, elevated like hoaeena 
om their widely-ceparate heights, to tranamit the pure 
‘Tigist of poetical intelligence from age to age." * 
© Thoeve carth and waters deepe, 
‘The pen by skill doth pase: 
Bad featty eyps the weekdes abnase, 
And shes ue in 2 glen, 
‘The wrtu and the vice 
OL emery wight sizes : 


ke irmoey crash that bee dvk males 
Be aot wo eens S bye, 
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I was just about to launch forth into eulogiums upon 
the poets of the day, when the sudden opening of the 
door caused me to turn my head. It was the verger, who 
came to inform me that it was time to close the library. 
T sought to have a parting word with the quarto, but the 
worthy little tome was silent; the clasps were closed: 
and it looked perfectly unconscious of all that had 
passed. I have been to the library two or threo times 
since, and have endeavored to draw it into further con- 
yersation, but in vain; and whether all this rambling 
colloquy actually took place, or whether it was another 
of those odd day-dreams to which I am subject, I have 
novor to this moment been able to discover. 

‘As are the golden leves 
‘That drop from post's head | 
‘Which doth surmount our common tallke 
‘As farro an dross doth bead, 
Cherchyard, 
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Here's a few flowers! but about midnight more: 

‘The herbs that bave on them cold dow o? the night; 

Are strewings fitt'st for gravox — 

You were as flowors now wither’d; even 60 

‘These herblets shall, which we upon you strow. 
Crnmeumm, 





(ONG the beautifol and simple-hearted eus- 
toms of rural life which still linger in some 
.| parts of England, are those of strewing flowers 
before the funerals, and planting them at the graves of 
departed friends. These, it is said, are the remains of 
some of the rites of the primitive church; but they are 
of still higher antiquity, having been observed among the 
Greeks and Romans, and frequently mentioned by their 
writers, and were, no doubt, the spontaneous tributes 
of unlotiered affection, originating long before art had 
tasked itself to modulate sorrow into song, or story it on 
the monument. They are now only to be met with in the 
most distant and retired places of the kingdom, where 
fashion and innovation have not been able to throng in, 
and trample out all the curious and interesting traces of 
the olden time, 
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In Glamorganshire, we are told, the bed whereon the 
corpse lies is covered with flowers, a custom alluded to 
in one of the wild and plaintive ditties of Ophelia : 


‘White his shroud as the mountain snow 
Landed all with sweet flowers ; 

Which be-wept to the grave did go, 
With true love showers, 


There is also a most delicate and beautifal rite ob- 
sorved in some of the remote villages of the south, at the 
funeral of » female who has died young and unmarried. 
A chaplet of white flowers is borne before the corpse by 
a young girl nearest in age, size, and resemblance, and is 
afterwards hung up in the church over the accustomed 
geat of the deceased These chaplets are sometimes 
made of white paper, in imitation of flowers, and inside 
of them is generally a pair of white gloves. They are in- 
tonded ns emblems of the purity of the deceased, and the 
crown of glory which she has received in heaven. 

In some parts of the country, also, the dead are carried 
to the grave with the singing of psalms and hymns: a 
kind of triumph, “to show,” says Bourne, “that they 
have finished their course with joy, and are become con- 
querors.” This, I am informed, is observed in some of 
the northern countios, particularly in Northumberland, 
and it has a pleasing, though melancholy effect, to hear, 
of a still evening, in some lonely country scene, the 
mournful melody of a funeral dirge swelling from a dis- 
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tance, and to see the train slowly moving along the land- 


scape. 
Thus, thas, and thus, we compass round 


‘Thy harmlesse and unhsunted ground, 
And ns we sing thy dingo, we will 
"The daffodil 
And other flowers Jay upon 
‘The altar of our love, thy stone, 
Hxnaice. 


Thore is also a solemn respect paid by the traveller to 
the passing funeral in these sequestered places ; for such 
spectacles, oceurring among the quiet abodes of nature, 
sink deep into the soul. As the mourning train ap- 
proaches, he pauses, uncovered, to let it go by; he then 
follows silently in the rear; sometimes quite to the 
grave, at other times for a few hundred yards, and, hay- 
ing paid this tribute of respect to the deceased, turns and 
resumes his journey. 

Tho rich vein of melancholy which rans through the 
English character, and gives it some of its most touching 
and ennobling graces, is finely evidenced in these pa- 
thetic customs, and in the solicitude shown by the com- 
mon people for an honored and a peaceful grave. The 
humblest peasant, whatever may be his lowly lot while 
living, is anxious that some little respect may be paid to 
his remains. Sir Thomas Overbury, describing the 
“faire and happy milkmaid,” observes, “thus lives she, 
and all her care is, that she may die in the spring-time, 
to have store of flowers stucke upon her windingsheect.” 
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The poets, too, who always breathe the feeling of # na- 
tion, continnally advert to this fond solicitude about the 
grave. In “Tho Maid’s Tragedy,” by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, there is a beautiful instance of the kind, de- 
scribing the capricious melancholy of a broken-hearted 
girl: 
‘Whon she sees a bank 

Stuck full of flowers, she, with a sigh, will tell 

Her servants, what a pretty place it were 

‘To bury lovers in ; and make hor maids 

Pluck Yom, and strew her over like a corsa, 


‘The custom of decorating graves was once universally 
prevalent: osiers were carefully bent over them to keep 
the turf uninjured, and about them were planted ever- 
greens and flowers. “We adorn their graves,” says 
Evelyn, in his Sylva, “with flowers and redolent plants, 
just emblems of the life of man, which has been com- 
pared in Holy Scriptures to those fading beauties, whose 
roots being buried in dishonor, rise ngain in glory.” 
This usage has now become extremely rare in England; 
but it may still be met with in the church-yards of retired 
villages, among the Welsh mountaina; and I recollect an 
instance of it at the small town of Ruthen, which lies at 
tho head of the beantiful vale of Clewyd. I have been 
told also by a friend, who was present at the faneral of a 
young girl in Glamorganshire, that the female attendants 
had their aprons full of flowers, which, as soon ag the 
body was interred, they stuck about the grave. 
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He noticed several graves which had been decorated 
in the same manner. As the flowers had been merely 
stuck in the ground, and not planted, they had soon 
withered, and might be seen in various states of 
decay; some drooping, others quite perished. They 
‘were afterwards to be supplanted by holly, rosemary, 
and other evergreens; which on some graves had grown 
to great luxuriance, arid overshadowed the tomb- 
stones, 

There was formerly a melancholy fancifulness in the 
arrangement of these rustic offerings, that had something 
in it truly poetical. The rose was sometimes blended 
with the lily, to form a general emblem of frail mortality. 
“This sweet flower,” said Evelyn, “borne on a branch 
set with thorns, and accompanied with the lily, are nat- 
ural hieroglyphics of our fugitive, umbratile, anxious, and 
transitory life, which, making so fair a show for a time, is 
not yet withont its thorns and crosses.” The nature and 
color of the flowers, and of the ribbons with which they 
were tied, had often a particular reference to the qualities 
or story of the deceased, or were expressive of the feel- 
ings of the mourner. In an old poem, entitled “Oory- 
don's Doleful Knell,” a lover specifies the decorations he 
intends to use = 


A garland shall be framed 
By art and nature's skill, 

‘Of sundry-color'd flowars, 
In tokon of good-will, 











And sendry-codord ribends 
Os it I will bestow 5 

Bat chiefly blacke and yellows 
With ber to grave shall gx. 

Tl deck ber temb with Sowers, 
‘The rarest ever seen: 

And with my tours ae showers, 
TE Beep thers trgh snd grees. 


‘The white rose, wo are told, was planted at the grave 
of a virgin; ber chaplet was tied with white ribbons, in 
token of her spotless innocence ; though sometimes black 
ribbons were intermingled. to bespeak the grief of the 
servivors. The red rose was occasionally used in remem- 
Drance of such az had been remarkable for benerolence ; 
bat roses in general were appropriated to the graves of 
Jovers. Evelyn tells os that the eakfom was not alto 
gether extinct in bis time, near bis dwelling in the comm 
fy of Surrey, “where the maidens yearly planted and 
decked the graves of iheir defunct sweethearts with rose~ 
Dashes.” And Camden Hbewise remarks, in bis Britan- 
zis: “Here is also a certain custom, observed time out 
of mind, of planting rose-irees upon the graves, especially 
by the yooug men and maids whe have lest their loves; 
eo that this church-rard is now fell of them™ 
When the deceased bad been unbappy in theit Doves, 
of a more gloomy chareter were aed sack as 
yew and express: and if diowers weev etrewn, they 
the most melancholy colors Thas, in poems by 
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‘Thomas Stanley, Esq, (published in 1651), is the follow- 


‘Yot strew 
Upon my dismnall grave 
Such offerings as you have, 
Forsaken eypresso and sad yowo ; 
For kinder flowers enn take no birth 
Or growth from such unhappy earth. 


In “The Mnid’s Tragedy,” a pathetic little air is intro- 
duced, illustrative of this mode of decorating the funerals 
of fomales who had been disappointed in love : 

Lay » garland on my hearse, 
Of the dismall yew, 

Maidens, willow branches wear, 
Say I died true, 

‘My love was false, but I was firm, 
From my hour of birth, 

Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth, 

The natural effect of sorrow over the dead is to refine 
and clevate the mind; and we have a proof of it in the 
purity of sentiment and the unaffected elegance of 
thonght which pervaded the whole of these funeral ob- 
servances, Thus, it was an especial precaution that nono 
but sweet-scented evergreens and flowers should be em- 
ployed. The intention seems to have been to soften the 
horrors of the tomb, to beguile the mind from brooding 
over the disgraces of perishing mortality, and to asso- 
ciate the memory of the deceased with the most delicate 
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and beantifal objects in nature, There is a dismal pro- 
cess going on in the grave, ere dust can return to its kin- 
dred dust, which the imagination sinks from contemplat- 
ing; and we seek still to think of the form we have 
loved, with those refined associations which it awakened 
when blooming before us in youth and beauty. “Lay 
her i’ the earth,” says Luertes, of his virgin sister, 


And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
‘May violots spring! 


Herrick, also, in his “ Dirge of Jephths,” pours forth a 
fragrant flow of poetical thought and image, which in a 
manner embalms the dead in the recollections of the 
living. 

Sleep in thy pence, thy bed of spice, 

And make this place all Paradise ; 

‘May sweets grow here f and smoke from hence 
Fut frankincense, 

Let balme and cassia send their scent 

From out thy maiden monument, 

an le ae 

May all shio maids at wonted hours 

Come forth to strew thy tombe with flowers! 

‘May vingins, when they come to mourn, 
Male inoenss burn 

pon thine altar! then return 

And leave thee alesping in thine urn. 


I might crowd my pages with extracts from the older 
British poets who wrote when these rites were more 
provalent, and delighted frequently to allude to them; 
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but I have already quoted more than is necessary. I 
cannot however refrain from giving a passage from Shak- 
speare, even though it should appear trite; which illus- 
trates the emblematical meaning often conveyed in these 
floral tributes ; and at the same time possesses that magic 
of language and appositeness of imagery for which he 
stands pro-eminent. 
With fairest flowers, 

‘Whilst snmmer Insts, and I live here, Bidele, 

Tl sweeten thy sud grave ; thou shalt not lack 

‘The flower that's like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 

‘The azured harebell, like thy veins ; no, nor 

‘The leaf of eglantine ; whom not to slander, 

Outsweeten'd not thy breath. 


‘There is certainly something more affecting in these 
prompt and spontaneous offerings of nature, than in the 
most costly monuments of art ; the hand strews the fower 
while the heart is warm, and the tear falls on the grave 
a8 affection is binding the osier round the sod; but 
pathos expires under the slow labor of the chisel, and is 
chilled among the cold conceits of sculptured marble. 

It is groatly to be regretted, that a custom so traly 
elegant and touching has disappeared from general use, 
and exists only in the most remote and insignificant vil- 
lages. But it seems as if postical custom always shuns 
the walks of cultivated society. In proportion as people 
grow polite they cease to be pootical. They talk of poe- 
try, but they have learnt to check its free impulses, to 


— q 
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distrust its sallying emotions, and to supply its moat 
affecting and picturesque usages, by studied form and 
pompous ceremonial. Few pageants can be more stately 
and frigid than an English funeral in town, Ib is made 
up of show and gloomy parade; mourning carriages, 
mourning horses, mourning plames, and hireling mourn 
ers, who mako a mockery of grief “There is a prave 
digged,” says Jeremy Taylor, “and a solemn mourning, 
and a great talk in the neighborhood, and when the daies 
are finished, they shall be, and they shall be remembered 
no more.” The associate in the gay and crowded city is 
soon forgotten ; the hurrying succession of new intimates 
and new pleasures effaces him from our minds, and tho 
yery scones and circles in which he moved are incessantly 
fluctuating. But funerals in the country are solemnly 
impressive. The stroke of death makes a wider space in 
the villago circle, and is an awful evont in the tranquil 
uniformity of raral life. The passing bell tolls its knell 
in every ear; it steals with its pervading melancholy over 
hill and vale, and saddens all the landscape. 

‘The fixed and unchanging features of the country also 
perpetuate the memory of the friend with whom we once 
enjoyed them; who was the companion of our most ro- 
tired walks, and gave animation to every lonely scenc. 
His idea is associated with every charm of nature; we 
hear his voice in the echo which he ance dolighted to 
awaken; his spirit haunts the grove which he once fre- 
quented ; we think of him in the wild upland solitads, or 


— 





amidst the pensive beauty of the valley. In the fresh- 
ness of joyous morning, we remember his beaming amiles 
and bounding gayety ; and when sober evening returns 
with its gathering shadows and subduing quiet, wo call 
to mind many a twilight hour of gentle talk and sweet- 
souled melancholy. 


Each lonely place shall hima restore, 
Por him the tear be daly shed ; 
Belov’, till Life ean charm no moce ; 
‘And socam’d till pity's self be desc. 


Another cause that perpetuates the memory of the de- 
ceased in the country is that the grave is more imme- 
diately in sight of the survivors. They pass it on their 
way to prayer, it mects their eyes when their hearts aro 
softened by the exercises of devotion ; they linger about 
it on the Sabbath, when tho mind is disengaged from 
worldly cares, and most disposed to turn aside from 
present pleasures and present loves, and to sit down 
among the solemn mementos of the past. In North 
Wales the peasantry kneel and pray over the graves of 
their deceased friends, for several Sundays after the in- 
torment; and where the tender rite of strowing and plant- 
ing flowers is still practised, it is always ronowed on 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and other festivals, when the season 
brings the companion of former festivity more vividly to 
mind. It is also invariably performed by the nearest 
relatives and friends; no menials nor hirelings are em- 
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ployed; and if a neighbor yields assistance, it would be 
deemed an insult to offer compensation. 

LT have dwelt upon this beautiful rural custom, because, 
8s it is one of the last, so is it one of the holiest offices of 
love. The grave is the ordeal of true affection. It is 
there that the divine passion of the soul manifests its 
superiority to the instinctive impulse of mere animal at- 
tachment. The latter must be continually refreshed and 
kept alive by the presence of its object; but the Jove that 
is seated in the soul can live on long remembrances, Tho 
mere inclinations of sense languish and decline with the 
charms which excited them, and turn with shuddering 
disgust from the dismal precincts of the tomb; but it is 
every sensual desire, and returns, like a holy flame, to 
illumine and eanctify the heart of the survivor. 

‘The sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from which 
we refuse to be divorced. Every other wound we seek to 
heal—every other affliction to forget; bat this wound we. 
consider it a duty to keep open—this affliction we cherish 
and brood over in solitade. Where is the mother who 
would willingly forgot the infant that porished like a 
Blossom from her arms, though evory recollection is a 
pang? Where is the child that would willingly forget 
the most tender of parents, though to remember be bat 
to lament? Who, even in the hour of agony, would for- 
get the friend over whom he mourns? Who, even when 
the tomb is closing upon the remains of her he most 
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loved; when he feels his heart, a2 it were, crushed in the 
closing of its portal; would accept of consolation that 
must be bought by forgetfulness?—No, the love which 
survives the tomb is one of the noblest attributes of the 
soul. If it has its woes, it has likewise its delights; and 
when the overwhelming burst of griof is calmed into the 
gentle tear of recollection; when the sudden anguish and 
the convulsive agony over the present ruins of all that we 
most loved, is softened away into pensive meditation on 
all that it was in the days of its loveliness—who would 
root out such a sorrow from the heart? Though it may 
sometimes throw a passing cloud over the bright hour 
of gayety, or spread a deeper sadness over the hour of 
gloom, yet who would exchange it even for the song of 
pleasure, or the burst of revelry? No, there is a yoice 
from the tomb sweeter than song. There is » remem- 
brance of the dead to which we turn even from the 
charms of the living. Oh, the grave!—the grave!—It 
‘buries every error—covers every defect—extinguishes 
every resentment! From its peaceful bosom spring none 
but fond regrets and tender recollections. Who can look 
down upon the grave even of an enemy, and not feel a 
compunetious throb, that he should ever have warrod 
with the poor handful of earth that lies mouldoring be- 
fore him. 

But the grave of those we loved—what » place for 
meditation! There it is that we call up in long reviow 
“the whole history of virtue and gentleness, and the thou- 
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sand endearments lavished upon us almost unheeded in 
the daily intercourse of intimacy—there it is that we 
dwell upon the tenderness, the solemn, awful tender- 
ness of the parting scene. The bed of death, with all 
its stifled griefs—its noiseless attendance—its mute, 
watchful assiduitics. The last testimonies of expiring 
love! The feeble, fluttering, thrilling—oh! how thrill- 
ing!—prossure of the hand! The faint, faltering ac~ 
conts, straggling in death to give one more assurance 
of affection! The last fond look of the glazing eye, 
turned upon us even from the threshold of existence! 
Ay, go to the grave of buried love, and meditate! 
There settle the account with thy conscience for every 


the 
happiness in thy arms to doubt one moment of thy 
Kindness or thy trath—if thou art a friend, and hast 
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back upon thy memory, and knocking dolefully at thy 
soul—then be sure that thou wilt lie down sorrowing 
and repentant on the grave, and utter the unheard groan, 
and pour the unavailing tear; more deep, more bitter, 
because unheard and unavailing. 

‘Then weave thy chaplet of flowers, and strow the 
beanties of nature about the grave; console thy broken 
spirit, if thou canst, with these tender, yet futile tributes 
of regret; but take warning by the bitterness of this thy 
contrite affliction over the dead, and honceforth be more 
faithful and affectionate in the discharge of thy duties to 
the living. 


In writing the preceding article, it was not intended 
to give a fall detail of the funeral customs of the English 
peasantry, but merely to furnish a fow hints and quotu- 
tions illustrative of particular rites, to be appended, by 
way of note, to another paper, which has been withheld, 
‘The article swelled insensibly into its present form, and 
this is mentioned as an apology for so brief and casual 
a notice of these usages, after they have been amply and 
learnedly investigated in other works, 

I must observe, also, that I am well aware that this 
castom of adorning graves with flowers prevails in other 
countries besides England. Indeed, in some it is much 
more general, and is observed even by the rich and fash- 
eee eentihs shea. apt to lose its simplicity, and to 
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degenerate into affectation, Bright, in his travels in 
Lower Hungary, tells of monuments of marble, and re- 
cosses formed for retirement, with seats placed among 
bowers of greenhouse plants; and that the graves gener- 
ally are covered with the gayest flowers of the season. 
‘Ho gives a casual picture of filial piety, which I cannot 
‘but transcribe ; for I trast it is as usefulas it is delight 
ful, to illustrate the amiable virtues of the sex. “When 
‘I was at Berlin,” says he, “I followed the celebrated If- 
land to the grave. Mingled with some pomp, you might 
trace much real feeling. In the midst of the ceremony, 
my attention was attracted by a young woman, who stood 
ona mound of earth, newly covered with turf, which sho 
anxiously protected from the feet of the passing crowd. 
‘Tt was the tomb of her parent; and the figure of this af- 
a igttbrcneegliderepeterge a ese 
than the most costly work of art.” 

T will baraly add an instance of sepulchral decoration 
that I once met with among the mountains of Switzer- 
land. It was at the village of Gersau, which stands on 
the borders of the Lake of Locerne, at the foot of Mount 
Rigi. It was ones the capital of a miniature republic, 
shut up between the Alps and the Lake, and accessible 
on tho land side only by foot-pstha The whole force of 
the republic did not exceed six hundred fighting men; 
and a fow miles of circumference, soooped oat ss it were 
from the bosom of the mountains, comprised its terri- 
tory. The village of Gorman seemed separated from the 
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vest of the world, and retained the golden simplicity of a 
purer age. It had a small church, with a burying-ground 
adjoining. At the heads of the graves were placed 
crosses of wood or iron. On some were affixed minia- 
tures, rudely executed, but evidently attempts at like- 
nesses of the deconsed. On the crosses wore hung 
chaplets of flowers, some withering, others fresh, as if 
occasionally renewed. I paused with interest at this 
econo; I felt that I was at the source of poetical desorip- 
tion, for these were the beautiful but unaffected offerings 
of the heart which poets are fain to record. In a gayer 
and more populous place, I should have suspected them 
to have been suggested by factitious sentiment, derived 
from books; but the good people of Gersau knew little 
of books ; there was not a novel nor a love poem in the 
village ; and I question whether any peasant of the place 

dreamt, while he was twining a fresh chaplet for the 
grave of his mistress, that he was fulfilling one of the 
most fanciful rites of pootical devotion, and that he was 
practically a poet. 


a 
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‘Shall I not take mine ease In mine tnn ? 
Pauerary, 





RING « journey that I once made through 
A the Netherlands, I arrived one evening at the 

Pomme @ Or, the principal inn of a small Flem- 
ish village. It was after the hour of the table d'Adte, so 
that I was obliged to make o solitary supper from the 
relics of its ampler board. The weather was chilly; I 
was seated alone in one end of a great gloomy dining- 
room, and, my repast being over, I had the prospect 
before me of a long dull evening, without any visible 
means of enlivening it I summoned mine host, and re- 
quested something to read; he brought me the whole 
literary stock of his household, a Dutch family Bible, an 
almanac in the same Ianguage, and a number of old Paris 
newspapers, As I sat dozing ovor one of the latter, read- 
ing old and stale criticisms, my ear was now and then 
struck with bursts of langhter which seemed to proceed 
from the kitchen. Every one that has travelled on the 
continent must know how favorite a resort the kitchen of 
a country inn is to the middle and inferior order of tray- 
ellers ; particularly in that equivocal kind of weather, 
ug 
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when a fire becomes agreeable toward evening, I threw 
aside the newspaper, and explored my way to the kitchen, 
to take a peep at the group that appeared to be so merry, 
Tt was composed partly of travellers who had arrived 
some hours before in a diligence, and partly of the usual 
attendants ‘and hangers-on of inns. They were seated 
round a great burnished stove, that might have been 
mistaken for an altar, at which they were worshipping. 
It was covered with various kitchen vessels of resplend- 
ent brightness; among which steamed and hissed a huge 
copper tea-kettle. A large lamp threw a strong mass of 
light upon the group, bringing out many odd features in 
strong relief. Its yellow rays partially illumined the spa- 
cious kitchen, dying duskily away into remote corners; 
except where they settled in mellow radiance on the 
broad side of a flitch of bacon, or were reflected back 
from well-scoured utensils, that gleamed from the midst 
of obscurity. A strapping Flemish lass, with long golden 
pendants in her cars, and a necklace with a golden heart 
suspended to it, was the presiding priestess of the temple, 

Many of the company were furnished with pipes, and 
most of them with some kind of evening potation. I 
found their mirth was occasioned by anecdotes, which a 
little swarthy Frenchman, with a dry weaven face and 
large whiskers, was giving of his love adventuros; at the 
end of each of which there was one of those bursts of hon- 
est unceremonious laughter, in which a man indulges in 
that temple of true liberty, an inn. 
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As I had no better mode of getting through a tadious 
blustering evening, I took my scat near the stove, and 
listened to a variety of traveller's tales, some very extra- 
vagant, and most very dull All of them, however, have 
faded from my treacherous memory except one, which I 
will endeavor to relate. I fear, however, it derived its 
chief zest from the manner in which it was told, and the 
peculiar air and appearance of the narrator. He was a 
corpulent old Swiss, who had the look of a veteran tray- 
eller. He was dressed in a tarnished green travelling. 
jacket, with a broad belt round his waist, and a pair of 
overalls, with buttons from the hips to the ankles, He 
was of a full, rubicund countenance, with a double chin, 
aguiline nose, and a pleasent, twinkling eye. His hair 
was light, and curled from under an old green velvet 
travelling-cap stuck on one aide of his head. He was 
interrupted more than once by the arrival of guesta, or 
the remarks of his auditors ; and paused now and then to 
replenish his pipe; at which times he had generally a 
roguish leer, and a sly joke for the buxom kitchen-maid. 
T wish my readers could imagine the old fellow lolling 
in a huge arm-chair, one arm akimbo, the other holding 
a curiously twisted tobacco pipe, formed of genuine éewme 
de mer, decorated with silver chain and silken tassel—his 
head cocked on one side, and the whimsical cut of the eye 
occasionally, as he related the following story. 


3) aati 


THE SPECTRE BRIDEGROOM. 
A TRAVELLER'S TALE." 


He that suppor for is aight, 
He Iyes full cold, I trow, this night! 
Yestreen to chamber 1 him ted, 
‘This niglit Gray-Steel bas mado his bed. 
Sim Eoun, Sin Grawaons, axp 3rn Gnay-SreeL, 






the summit of one of the heights of the Oden- 
wald, a wild and romantic tract of Upper Ger- 
many, that lies not far from the confluence of 
the Main and the Rhine, there stood, many, many years 
since, the Castle of the Baron Von Landshort. It is now 
quite fallen to decay, and almost buried among beech 
trees and dark firs ; above which, however, its old watch- 
tower may still be seen, struggling, like the former pos- 
sessor I have mentioned, to carry a high head, and look 
down upon the neighboring country. 

The baron was o dry branch of the great family of 
Katzenellenbogen,t and inherited the relics of the prop- 

"The erudite rendor, well vorsed in gocd-for-nothing lore, will por 
ceive that the above Talo must have been suggested to the old Swiee by a 
little French ancedote, a circumstance said to have taken place at Paris, 

tie, Car’sExnow, The name of a family of those parts very pow= 
eefal in former times. ‘The appellation, we aro told, was given in conpll= 
ment to # porrless dame of the family, celebrated for hor flne arm. 
15 








eety, and all the pride of bis ancestors. Thongh the 
cwarlike disposition of his predecessors bed mach im- 
paired the family pommmmcoms pet the baron stl eo 
Gesvored to keep ap some show of former state The 
times were peaceable, and the German nobiles, iz gracral, 
hed sbendcard their incomvesient old casthen perched 
Tike engine’ nests among the mountains, and bed built 
mpoee comveniest ressdemers ip the valleys: sll the 
herce remained proudly drawn ep im bis ince fortresy 
cherishing, with bereditary inveteracy, all the old Semty 
fewas ; wo that be was on ill terms with some of bis near 
est meghbors on acecect of dispates thet bed bapemed 
betunes their preat-creat-crandithers 

Thee barce bed bet one chdd = dunghter; bat mater, 
when she grants bat coe hod abesrs copemmies by 
making i = prodigy ; and so % was with the duqgtier of 
tie tarve All the carers, poses, and comntry couse, 
seuseed ber sther that che bed mot ber equal for teazty 
eal Germany ; and who shocki know beter than they? 
‘See bad, morvover, been teceght up wak est cre = 
der the superintendence of two mance sants, wie dod 
speed some years of their carly Bie at cow of the Mite 
Germsn courts, ami were skied i all the beamrhes of 
Knowledge necessary to the eduestion of a ine Inde 
‘Under their instractions she became a mitacie of scoum- 
plishments By the tine she was eighteen, she coakd 
embevaier to admization, and had worked whole histories 
of the saints in tapentry, with sach strength of expres 
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sion in their countenances, that they looked like so 
many souls in purgatory. She could read without great 
difficulty, and had spelled hor way through several 
church legends, and almost all the chivalric wonders of 
the Heldenbuch. She had even made considerable pro- 
ficiency in writing; could sign her own name without 
missing a letter, and so legibly, that her aunts could read 
it without spectacles. She excelled in making little ele- 
gant good-for-nothing Indy-like nicknacks of all kinds; 
was versed in the most abstruse dancing of the day; 
played a number of airs on the harp and guitar; and 
knew all the tender ballads of the Minnelieders by 
heart, 

Her aunts, too, having been great flirts and coquettes 
in their younger days, were admirably calculated to be 
vigilant guardians and strict consors of the conduct of 
their niece; for there is no duenna so rigidly pradent, 
and inexorably decorous, as a superannuated coquetta, 
She was rarely suffored out of thoir sight; never went 
beyond the domains of the castle, unless well attended, 
or rather well watched; had continual lectures read to 
her about strict decorum and implicit obedience; and, aa 
to the men—pah!—she was taught to hold them at auch 
a distance, and in such absolute distrust, that, unless 
properly authorized, she would not have cast a glance 
upon the handsomest cavalier in the world—no, not if he 
were even dying at her fect 

‘The good effects of this system were wonderfully ap- 











parent The young Isdy was s pstiern of docility and 
cormetness. While others were wasting their ewsetness 
im the glare of the world, and lishle to be plucked and 
thrown aside by every hand she was coyly blooming into 
fresh and lovely womanhood under the protection of 
those immaculate spimsters, like a rose-bod bieching 
forth among guardian thorns Her sunis looked upon 
ali the other young ladies im the world might go astray, 
yet, thank Heaven, nothing of the kind could happen to 
the heiress of Katzenellenbogen 

But, however scantily the Baron Von Landshort might 


‘with sbundance of poor relations They, one and all, 
possessed the affectionate disposition common to humble 
relatives; were wonderfully attached to tbe baron, and 
took every possible occasion to come in swarms and en- 
liven the castle. All family festivals were commemorated 
by these good people at the baroa’s expense; and when 
they were filled with good cheer, they would declare that 
there was nothing on earth co delightfal as these family 
meotings, these jubilees of the heart. 

‘The baron, though «small man, had a large sonal, and 
it swelled with satisfaction at the consciousness af being 
the greatest man in the little world sbout him He loved 
fo tell-long stories about the dark old warriors shose 
¥ looked grimly down from the walls around, and 
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‘he found no listeners equal to those that fed at his ex- 
pense. He was much given to the marvellous, and a firm 
believer in all those supernatural tales with which every 
mountain and valley in Germany abounds, The faith of 
his guests exceeded even his own: they listened to every 
tale of wonder with open eyes and mouth, and never 
failed to be astonished, even though repeated for the 
hundredth time. Thus lived the Baron Yon Landshort, 
the oracle of his table, the absolute monarch of his little 
torritory, and happy, above all things, in the persuasion 
that he was the wisost man of the age. 

At the time of which my story treats, there was a great 
family gathering at the castle, on an affair of the utmost 
importance : it was to receive the destined bridegroom of 
the baron’s daughter. A negotiation had been carried on 
between the father and an old nobleman of Bavaria, to 
unite the dignity of their houses by the marriago of thoir 
children. Tho preliminaries had been conducted with 
proper punctilic. The young people were betrothed 
without seeing each other; and the time was appointed 
for the marriage ceremony. The young Count Yon Al- 
tenburg had been recalled from the army for the pur- 
pose, and was actually on his way to the baron's to re 
ceive his bride. Missives had even been received from 
him, from Wurtzburg, where he was accidentally de- 
tained, mentioning the day and hour when he might be 
oxpected to arrive. 

‘The castle was in a tumult of preparation to give him 








séuitable welcome. The fair bride had been decked ont 
with uncommon care. The two aunts bad superintended 
her toilet, snd quarrelled the whole morning about every 
article of her dress. The young lady had taken sdyan- 
tage of their contest to follow the bent of her own taste; 
and fortunately it was a good one. She looked as lovely 
as youthful bridegroom could desire; and the flutter of 
expectation heightened the lustre of her charms. 

The suffoxions that mantled her fxce and neck, the 
gentle heaving of the bosom, the eye now and thon lost 
in rovorie, all botrayed the soft tamult that was going’ on 
in her little heart. ‘The sunts were continually hovering 
around her; for maiden aunts are apt to take great inter- 
est in affairs of this nature, They were giving her a 
world of staid counsel how to deport herself, what to say, 
and in what manner to receive the expected lover. 

‘Tho baron was no less busicd in preparations, He 
had, in truth, nothing exactly to do; but he was natarally 
a fuming bnstling little man, and could not remain pas- 
sive when all the world was in s harry. He worried 
from top to bottom of the castle with an air of infinite 
anxiety; he continually called the servants from their 
‘work to exhort them to be diligent; and buzzed about 
every hall and chamber, as idly restless and importanate 
‘Wa blac-bottle fly on a warm sammor’s day. 

Tn the mean time the fatted calf had been killed; the 
forests had rung with the clamor of the huntamen; the 
kitchen was crowded with good cheer; the collars had 
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yielded up whole oceans of Plein-wein and Ferno-aein : 
and even the great Hoidelburg tun had been laid under 
contribution. Lvery thing waa ready to receive the dis- 
tinguished guest with Sau: und Braus in the truo spirit 
of German hospitality—but the guest dolayed to make 
his appearance. Hour rolled after hour, The sun, that 
hud poured his downward rays upon the rich forest of 
the Odenwald, now just gleamod along the summits of 
the mountains, Tho baron mounted the highest tower, 
and strained his eyes in hope of catching a distant sight 
of the count and his attendants. Once he thought he 
beheld them; the sonnd of horns came floating from the 
valley, prolonged by the mountain echoes, A number 
of horsemen were seen far below, slowly advancing along 
the road; but when they had nearly reached the foot of 
the mountain, they suddenly struck off in » different 
direction. Tho last ray of sunshine departed—the bats 
‘began to flit by in the twilight—the road grew dimmer 
and dimmer to the view; and nothing appeared stirring 
in it but now and then a peasant lagging homeward from 
his labor, 

While the old castle of Landshort was in this state of 
perplexity, a very interesting scene was transacting ina 
different part of the Odenwald. 

‘The young Count Von Altenburg was tranquilly pur- 
suing his route in that sober jog-trot way, in which a man 
travels toward matrimony when his friends have taken 
all the trouble and uncertainty of courtship off his hands, 













and 6 bride is waiting for him, as certainly as a dimmer at 
the end of his journey. He bad encountered at Warte- 
barg, s youthfal companion in arma with whom be bed 
seem some service on the frontiers; Herman Von Star- 
kenfazst, one of the stoutest hands, and worthiest bearts, 
of German chivairy, who was now returning from the 
army. His father's castle was not far distant from the 
old fortress of Landshort, although an hereditary feud 
fendered the families hostile, and strangers to each other. 

In the warm-hearted momant of recognition, the young 
friends related all their past adventures sad fortunes, 
and the cocnt gave the whole history of his intended 
waptials with s young lady whom he had never soen, bat 
of whose charms be had received the most emrapturing 
descriptions, 

As the route of the friends lsy im the came direction, 
they agreed to perform the rest of their journey together; 
and, that they might do it the more leisurely, ant off from 
Wortzbarg at a nearly hour, the count having given di- 
Feetions for his retinue to follow and overtake him 

They beguiled their wayfaring with recullections of 
their military scenes and adventures ; bat the count was 
apt to be a little tedious, now and then, about the reputed 
charms of his bride, and the felicity that awaited him 
Th this way they had entered among the mountains of 

_ the Odenwald, and were traversing one of its most lonely 
and thickly-wooded pases. It is well known that the 
‘foowsts of Germany have always been as much infested 
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by robbers as its castles by spectros; and, at this time, 
the former were particularly numerons, from the hordes 
of disbanded soldiers wandering about the country. It 
will not appear extraordinary, therefore, that the cava- 
liers were attacked by a gang of these stragglers, in the 
midst of the forest. They defended themselves with 
bravery, but wore nearly overpowered, when the count's 
retinue arrived to thoir assistance. At sight of them 
the robbers fled, but not until the count had received 
© mortal wound. He was slowly and carefully conveyed 
back to the city of Wurtzburg, and a friar summoned 
from a neighboring convent, who was famous for his 
skill in administering to both soul and body; but half 
of bis skill was superfluous; tho momonta of the unfor- 
tunate count were numbered. 

With his dying breath he entreated his friend to 
repair instantly to the castle of Landshort, and explain 
the fatal cause of his not keeping his appointment with 
his bride. Though not the most ardent of lovers, ho 
was one of the most punctilious of men, and appeared 
earnestly solicitous that his mission should be speedily 
and courteously executed. “Unless this is done," said 
he, “I shall not sleep quietly in my grave!” He re- 
peated these last words with peculiar solemnity. A 
roquest, at a moment so impressive, admitted no hesi- 
tation, Starkenfaust endeavored to soothe him to calm- 
ness; promised faithfully to execute his wish, and gavo 
him his hand in solemn pledge. The dying man pressed 
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it in acknowledgment, but soon lapsed into delirium— 
raved about his bride—his engagements—his plighted 
word; ordered his horse, that he might ride to the eas- 
tle of Landshort ; and expired in the fancied act of vault- 
ing into the saddle. 

Starkenfaust bestowed a sigh and a soldier's tear on 
the untimely fate of his comrade; and then pondered 
on the awkward mission he had undertaken. His heart 
was heavy, and his hesd perplexed; for he was to pre- 
sent himeelf an unbidden guest among hostile people, 
and ¢o damp their festivity with tidings fatal to their 
hopes. Still there were certain whisporings of curios~ 
ity in his bosom to see this far-famed boauty of Katz- 
enellenbogen, s0 cautiously shut up from the world; 
for he was a passionate admirer of the sex, and there 
was a dash of eccentricity and enterprise in his character 
that made him fond of oll singular adventure. 

Provious to bis departure he made all due arrange- 
ments with the holy fraternity of the convent for tho 
funeral solemnities of his friend, who was to be buried 
in the cathedral of Wurtzburg, near some of his illns- 
frious relatives; and tho mourning retinue of the count 
took charge of his remains. 

Tt is now high time that we shonld return to the 
ancient family of Katzenellenbogen, who were impatient 
for their guest, and still more for their dinner; and 
to the worthy little baron, whom we left airing himself 
‘on the watch-tower. ¢ 


— 
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Night closed in, but still no guest arrived. The baron 
degeended from the tower in despair. The banquet, 
which had been delayed from hour to hour, could no 
longer be postponed. The meats were already over~ 
done; the cook in an agony; and the whole house- 
hold had the look of a garrison that bad been reduced 
by famine, The baron was obliged reluctantly to give 
orders for the feaxt without the prosence of the guest 
All were seated at table, and just on the point of 
commencing, when the sound of « horn from without 
the gate gave notice of the approach of a stranger. 
Another long blast filled the old courts of the castle 
with its echocs, and was answered by the warder from 
the walls. The baron hastened to receive his future 
son-in-law. 

‘Tho drawbridge had been let down, and the strangor 
was before the gate, Ho was a tall, gallant cavalior, 
mounted on a black steed. His countenance was pale, 
but he had a beaming, romantic eye, and an air of stately 
melancholy. The baron was o little mortified that he 
should have come in this simple, solitary style. His dig- 
nity for a moment was rofiled, and he felt disposed to 
consider it a want of proper respect for the important 
occasion, and the important family with which he was to 
be connected. He pacified himself, however, with the 
conelasion, that it must have been youthful impatience 
which had induced him thus to spur on sooner than his 


‘> 1. 
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“Tam sorry,” said the stranger, “to break in upon you 
thus unseasonably—" 

Horo the baron interrupted him with a world of com- 
pliments and greetings; for, to tell the truth, he prided 
himself upon his courtesy and eloquence. The stranger 
attempted, once or twice, to stem the torrent of words, 
but in vain, so he bowed his head and suffered it to flow 
on. By the time the baron had come to a panse, they 
had reached the inner court of the castle; and the stran- 
ger was again about to speak, when he was once more 
interrupted by the appearance of the female part of the 
family, leading forth the shrinking and blushing bride. 
Hoe gazed on her for a moment as one entranced; it 
seemed as if his whole soul beamed forth in the gaze, and 
rested upon that lovely form. One of the maiden aunts 
whispered something in her ear; she made an effort to 
speak; her moist blue eye was timidly raised; gave a shy 
glance of inquiry on the stranger; and was cast again to 
the ground. The words died away; but there was a 
sweet smile playing about hor lips, and a soft dimpling of 
the cheek that showed her glance had not been unsatis- 
factory. It was impossible for a girl of the fond age of 
eighteen, highly predisposed for love and matrimony, not 
to be pleased with so gallant a cavalier. 

The late hour at which the guest had arrived left no 
time for parley. The baron was peremptory, and dofer- 
rod all partioular conversation until the morning, and led 
the way to the untasted banquot. 


— | 
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Tt was served up in the great hall of the castle. 
Around the walls hung the hard-favored portraits of the 
heroes of the house of Katzenellenbogen, and the tro- 
phies which they had gained in the field and in tho 
chase. Hacked corslets, splintered jousting spears, and 
tattered banners, were mingled with the spoils of sylvan 
warfare; the jaws of the wolf, and the tusks of the boar, 
grinned horribly among cross-bows and battle-axes, and. 
# hnge pair of antlers branched immediately over the 
head of the youthful bridegroom. 

‘The cavalier took but little notice of the company or 
the entertainment. He searcely tasted the banquet, but 
seemed absorbed in admiration of hig bride, He con- 
versed in a low tone that could not be overheard—for the 
language of love is never loud; but where is the female 
ear co dull that it cannot catch the softest whisper of the 
lover? There was a mingled tenderness and gravity in 
his manner, that xppeared to have a powerful effect upon 
the young lady. Her color came and went as she lis- 
tened with deep attention. Now and then she made 
some blushing reply, and when his eye was turned away, 
she would steal » sidelong glance at his romantic counte- 
nanco, and hoave a gentle sigh of tender happiness, It 
was evident that the young couple were completely enam- 
ored. The annts, wha were deeply vorsed in the myxter- 
ies of the heart, declared that they had fallen in love 
‘with each other at first sight 

‘The feast went on merrily, or at least noisily, for the 
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guests were all blessed with those keen appetites that 
attend upon light purses and mountain air. The baron 
told his best and longost storios, and nevor had he told 
them so well, or with such great efiect. If there was any 
thing marvellous, his auditors wore lost in astonishment; 
and if any thing facetious, thoy were sure to laugh exactly 
in the right place. Tho baron, it is true, like most great 
mon, was too dignified to utter any joke buta dull one; 
it was always onforced, however, by a bumpor of excel~ 
Iont Hockheimer; and even a dall joke, at one’s own 
table, served up with jolly old wino, is irrosistible, Many 
good things wore said by poorer and keener wits, that 
would not bear repeating, except on similar occasions; 
many sly speeches whispered in ladies’ ears, that almost 
conyulsed them with suppressed laughter; and a song or 
two roared out by a poor, but merry and broad-faced 
cousin of the baron, that absolutely made the maiden 
aunts hold up their fans 

Amidst all this revelry, the stranger guost maintained 
most singular and unseasonable gravity. His counte- 
nance assumed a deeper east of dejection as the evoning 
advanced; and, strango as it may appear, oven the baron’s 
jokes soomed only to render him the more melancholy. 
At times he was lost in thought, and st times there was 
a pertarbed and restless wandoring of the eye that be- 
‘spoke a mind but ill at eas, His conversations with 
the bride became more and more earnest and mysteri- 
ous. Lowering clonds began to steal over the fair seren- 





— 
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ity of her brow, and tremors to ran through her tender 
frame. 

All this could not escape the notice of the company. 
‘Their gayety was chilled by the unaccountable gloom of 
the bridegroom; their spirits were infected; whispers 
and glances were interchanged, accompanied by shrags 
and dubious shakes of the head. The song and the laugh 
grew less and less frequent; there were dreary pansex in 
the conversation, which were at length succeeded by wild 
tales and supernatural legends. One dismal story pro- 
duced another still more dismal, and the baron nearly 
frightened some of tho ladies into hystories with the his- 
tory of the goblin horseman that carried away the fair 
Leonora; a dreadfal story, which has since been put into 
excellent verse, and is read and believed by all the world. 

‘Tho: bridegroom listened to this tale with profound 
attention. He kept his eyes steadily fixed on the baron, 
and, as the story drew to a close, began gradually to rise 
from his seat, growing taller and taller, until, in tho 
baron’s entranced eye, he seemed almost to tower into a 
giant. The moment the tale was finished, he heaved a 
deep sigh, and took a solomn farowoll of the company. 
They were all amazement. Tho baron was perfoctly 
thander-strack, 

“What! going to leave tho caatlo at midnight? why, 
every thing was propared for his rocoption; a chamber 
was ready for him if he wished to retire,” 

‘The stranger shook his head mournfully and myateri- 


_ 
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ously; “I must lay my head in a different chamber to- 
night!” 

There was something in this reply, and the tone in 
which it was uttered, that made the baron’s heart mis- 
give him; but he rallied his forces, and repeated his hos- 
pitable entroatios, 

The stranger shook his head silently, but positively, at 
every offer; and, waving his farewell to the company, 
stalked slowly out of the hall. The maiden aunts were 
absolutely petrified—the bride hung her head, and a tear 
stole to her eye. 

The baron followed the stranger to the great court of 
the castle, where the black charger stood pawing the 
earth, and snorting with impatience—When they had 
reached the portal, whose deep archway was dimly 
lighted by a creaset, the stranger paused, and addressed 
the baron in « hollow tone of voice, which the vaulted 
roof rendered still more sepulchral. 

“Now that wo aro alone,” said he, “I will impart to 
you the reason of my going. I have » solemn, an indis- 
pensable engagement—” 

“Why,” said the baron, “ cannot you send some one in 
your place ?” 

“Tt admits of no substitute—I must attend it in person 
—1I must away to Wurtzburg cathedral—” 

“Ay,” said the baron, plucking ap spirit, “but not 
until to-morrow—to-morrow you shall take your bride 


there.” 





“No! no!” replied thé stranger, with tenfold solemni- 
ty, “my engagement is with no bride—the worms! the 
worms expect ne! Tama dead man—I have been slain 
by robbers—my. body lies st Wurteburg—et miduight 1 
am to be buried—the grave is waiting for sne—I must 
keep my appointment!" 

‘He sprang on his black charger, dashed over the draw- 
‘bridge, and the clattaring of his borse's hoofs was Jont in 
the whistling of the night blast. 

‘The baron returned to the hall in the utmost conster- 
nation, and related what had passed. ‘Two ladies fainted 
outright, others sickened at the idea of having banquoted 
with © spectre. It was the opinion of some, that this 
might be the wild buntsman, famous in German legend. 
Some talked of mountain sprites, of wood-demons, and of 
other supernataral beings, with which the good people of 
Germany have been so grievously harawed since time 
immemorial. One of the poor relations ventured to sng- 
gest that it might be some sportive evasion of the young 
cavalier, and that the very gloominess of the caprice 
seemed to necord with so melancholy « personage. This, 
however, drew on him the indignation of the whole .com- 
pany, and especially of the baron, who looked upon him 
as little better than an infidel ; so that he was fain to ab- 
jure his heresy as speedily as possible, and come into the 
faith of the true believers. 

But whatever may have been the doubts entertained, 

‘were completely put to an end by the arrival, next 
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day, of regular missives, confirming the intelligence of 
the young count’s murder, and his intormont in Wurte- 
burg cathedral. 

The dismay at the castle may well be, imagined. The 
baron shut himself up in his chamber, The guests, who 
had come to rejoice with him, could nob think of aban- 
doning him in his distress. They wandered about the 
courts, or collected in groups in the hall, shaking their 
heads and shrugging their shoulders, at the troubles of 
0 good a man ; and sut longer than ever at table, and ate 
and drank moro stoutly than ever, by way of keeping up 
their spirits. But the situation of the widowed bride 
was the most pitiable. To have lost a husband before 
sho had even embraced him—and such o husband! if the 
yery spectre could be so gracious and noble, what must 
hava been the living man. She filled the honse with 
lamentations. 

On the night of the second day of her widowhood, she 
had retired to her chamber, accompanied by one of her 
aunts, who insisted on sleeping with her. The aunt, who 
was one of the best tellors of ghost stories in all Ger- 
many, had just been recounting one of her longest, and 
had fallen asleep in the very midst of it. The chambor 
was romote, and overlooked a small garden. Tho nicco 
lay pensively gazing at the beams of the rising moon, as 
they trembled on the leaves of an aspan-tree before the 
lattice. The castle-clock had just tolled midnight, when 
a soft strain of music stole up from the ga . 
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hastily from hor bed, and stapped lightly to the window. 
A tall figure stood among the shadows of the trees, As 
it raised its head, a beam of moonlight fell upon the 
countenance. Heaven and earth! she beheld the Speetre 
Bridegroom! A lond shriek at that moment burst upon 
her ear, and hor aunt, who had been awakened by tho 
music, and had followed her silently to the window, foll 
into her arms. When she looked again, the spectre had 
disappeared. 

Of the two females, the aunt now required the most 
sonthing, for she was perfectly beside horself with torror. 
As to the young lady, there was something, ovon in the 
spectre of her lover, that seemed endearing. There was 
still the semblance of manly beauty; and though the 
shadow of a man is but little calculated to satisfy the 
affections of a love-sick girl, yet, where the substance is 
not to be had, even that is consoling. The aunt declared 
eho would never sleep in that chamber again; the niece, 
for once, was refractory, and declared as strongly that 
she would sleep in no other in the castle: the conse~ 
quence was, that she had to sleop in it alone: but she 
drew a promise from her aunt not to relate tho story of 
the spectre, lest abe should be denied the only melan- 
choly pleasure left her on earth—that of inhabiting the 
chamber over which the guardian shade of her lover kept 
ite nightly vigils, 

Hor long the good ald lady would sve observed this 
is uncertain, for she dearly loved to talk of the 
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marvellous, and there is a triumph in being the first to 
tell a frightful story; it is, however, still quoted in the 
neighborhood, as a memorable instance of female secrecy, 
that she kept it to herself for a whole week; when she 
was suddenly absolved from all farther restraint, by in« 
tolligonce brought to the breakfast table one morning 
that the young lady was not to be found. Her room was 
empty—the bed had not been slept in—the window was 
open, and the bird had flown! 

The astonishment and concern with which the intelli- 
gence was received, can only be imagined by those who 
have witnessed the agitation which the mishaps of a 
great man canse among his friends. Even the poor rela~ 
tions paused for amoment from the indefatigable laborsof 
the trencher; when the aunt, who had at first been strack 
speechless, wrung her hands, and shrieked out, “The 
goblin! the goblin! she’s carried away by the goblin.” 

In a few words she related the fearful seene of the 
garden, and concluded that the spectre must have car- 
ried off his bride. Two of the domestics corroborated 
tho opinion, for they had heard the clattering of a 
horso’s hoofs down the mountain about midnight, and 
had no doubt that it wis tho spoctre on his black 
charger, bearing her away to the tomb. All present 
were struck with the direful probability; for events of 
the kind are extremely common in Germany, a3 many 
well authenticated histories bear witness. 

What lamentable situation was that of the poor 
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baron! What a heart-rending dilemma for a fond 
father, and a member of the great family of Katzen- 
élenbogen! His only daughter had either been rapt 
away to the grave, or he was to have some wood-do- 
mon for a son-in-law, and, perchance, a troop of goblin 
grandchildren, As usual, he was completely bewildered, 
and all the castle in an uproar. The men were ordered 
to take horse, and scour every road and path and glen 
of the Odenwald. The baron himself had just drawn 
on his jack-boots, girded on his sword, and was aboub 
to mount his steed to sally forth on the doubtful quost, 
when he was brought to a pause by a new apparition. A 
Jady was seen approaching the castle, mounted on a pal- 
frey, attended by a cavalier on horseback. She galloped 
up to the gate, sprang from hor horse, and falling at the 
baron’s feet, embraced his knees. It was his lost daugh- 
ter, and her companion—the Spectre Bridegroom! The 
baron was astounded. He looked at his daughter, thon 
at the spectre, and almost doubted the evidence of his 
senses. The latter, too, was wonderfully improved in his 
appearance since his visit to the world of spirita His 
dress was splendid, and set off a noble figure of manly 
symmetry. He was no longer pale and melancholy. His 
fine countenance was flashed with the glow of youth, and 
Joy rioted in his large dark eye. 

‘The mystery was soon cleared up, The cavalier (for, 
in trath, as you must have known all the whilo, ho was 
‘no goblin) announced himself as Sir Herman Von Stark- 


 — 
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onfaust. He rolated his adverture with the young count, 
He told how he had hastened to the castle to deliver the 
unwelcome tidings, but that the eloquence of the baron 
had interrupted him in every attempt to tell hia tale, 
How the sight of tho bride had completely captivated 
him, and that to pass a few hours near her, he had 
tacitly suffered the mistake to continue. How he had 
beon sorely perplexed in what way to make a decent 
retreat, until the baron’s goblin stories had snggosted 
his eccentric exit. How, fearing the fendal hostility of 
the family, he had repeated his visits by stealth—had 
haunted the garden beneath the young lady's window— 
had wooed—had won—had borne away in triumph—and, 
in a word, had wedded the fair. 

Under any other circumstances the baron would have 
been inflexible, for he was tenacious of paternal anthor- 
ity, and devoutly obstinate in all family fouds; but ho 
loved his daughter; ho had lamented her as lost; he 
rejoiced to find her still alive; and, though her husband 
was of a hostile house, yet, thank Heaven, he was not a 
goblin. There was something, it must be acknowledged, 
that did not exactly accord with his notions of strict 
veracity, in the joke the knight had passed upon him 
‘of his being a dead man; but sovoral old friends present, 
who had served in the wars, assured him that every 
stratagem was excusable in love, and that the cavalier 
was entitled to especial privilege, having lately served 
as a trooper. 
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Matters, therefore, were happily arranged. The baron 
pardoned the young couple on the spot. 'Tho revels at 
the castle were resumed. The poor relations overwhelmed 
this new member of tho family with loving kindness; he 
wis so gallant, so goncrous—and so rich. The aunts, it 
is true, were somewhat scandalized that their system of 
strict seclusion, and passive obedience should be so badly 
exemplified, but attributed it all to their nogligence in 
not having the windows grated. One of them was partic~ 
ularly mortified at having her marvellous story marred, 
and that the only spectro she had ever seen should turn 
out a counterfeit; but the niece seemed perfectly happy 
at having found him substantial flesh and blood—and so 
the story ends, 
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Won { Sebo, with dowp axtuniabseert, 
‘To Iamous Wontininater boo thore resorte 
Living tn Drase oF stomey mosssent, 
‘The princes and the worthies of all sorte; 
Dew nut Liew refonade eobiimie, 
‘Wahout contempt, or getie. of ustentation, 
Aird loulte upun olfemaclesse majesty, 
Naked of pomp of rarthiy domination? 
And how a play-gune of a painted stooe 
Contents the quiet mow and dent sprites, 
‘Whome all the world whict: late they stood upoa 
Could not content of quench their appetites 
Life ts a frost: f cod frliestie, 
And death the thaw of all our vanitie. 
Cuassroueao’s Eremeasey, TB. 150% 


one of those sober and rather melancholy 
days, in the latter part of Autumn, when tho 
shadows of morning and ovening almost minglo 


together, and throw a gloom over the decline of the year, 
I passed several hours im rambling about Westminster 
Abbey. There was something congenial to the season 
in the mournful magnificence of the old pile; and, as I 
passed its threshold, seamed like stepping back into the 
regions of antiquity, and losing myself among the shades 
of former ages. 
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Tentered from the inner court of Westminster School, 
through a Jong, low, vaulted passage, that had an almost 
subterrancan look, being dimly lighted in one part by 
circular perforations in the massive walls, Through this 
dark avenue I had a distant view of the cloisters, with 
the figure of an old verger, in his black gown, moving 
along their shadowy vaulis, and seeming like a spectre 
from one of the neighboring tombs. The approach to the 
abbey through these gloomy monastic remains prepares 
the mind for its solemm contemplation. The cloisters 
still retain something of the quiet and seclusion of for- 
mor days. The gray walls are discolored by damps, and 
crambling with age; acoat of hoary moss has gathered 
over the inscriptions of the mural monuments, and ob- 
seured the death’s heads, and other fanereal emblema. 
The sharp touches of the chisel are gone from the rich 
tracery of the arches ; the roses which adorned the key- 
stones have lost their leafy beauty; every thing bears 
marks of the gradual dilapidations of timc, which yet 
has something touching and pleasing in its very decay. 

‘The sun was pouring down a yellow autumnal ray into 
the square of ‘the cloisters; beaming upon a scanty plot 
of grass in the centre, and lighting up an angle of the 
vaulted passage with a kind of dusky splendor. From 
between the arcades, the eye glanced up to a bit of blue 
sky or a passing clond; and beheld the sun-gilt pinnacles 
of the abbey towering into the azure heaven. 

As I pacod the cloisters, sometimes contemplating this 
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mingled picture of glory and decay, and sometimes en- 
deavoring to decipher the inscriptions on the tombstones, 
which formed the pavement beneath my feet, my eye 
‘was attracted to three figures, rudely carved in relief, but 
nearly worn away by the footsteps of many generations. 
They wore tho effigies of three of the early abbots; the 
epitaphs were entirely effaced; the names alone rTe- 
mained, having no doubt been renawed in later times. 
(Vitalis Abbas. 1082, and Gislebertus Crispinus. Abbas. 
1114, and Laurentius. Abbas. 1176.) I remained some 
little while, musing over these casual relics of antiquity, 
thus left like wrocks upon this distant shore of time, tell- 
ing no tale but that such beings had been, and had per 
ished; teaching no moral but the futility of that pride 
which hopes still to exact homage in its ashes, and to 
live in an inscription. A little longer, and even these 
faint records will be obliterated, and the monoment will 
cease to be a memoriaL Whilst I was yet looking down 
upon these graye-stones, I was roused by the sound of 
the abbey clock, reverberating from battress to butéress, 
‘and echoing among the cloisters. It is almost startling 
to hear this warning of departed time sounding among 
the tombs, and telling the Inpso of the hour, which, like 
& billow, has rolled us onward towards the grave. I pur- 
sued my walk to an arched door opening to the intorior 
of the abbey. On entoring here, the magnitude of the 
building breaks fully upon the mind, contrasted with the 
vaults of tho cloisters The eyes gaze with wonder at 
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elnstered columns of gigantic dimensions, with arches 
springing from them to such an amazing hoight; and man 
wandering about their bases, shrunk into insignificance 
in comparison with his own handiwork. The spacious- 
ness and gloom of this vast edifice produce a profound 
aud mysterious awe. We step cantiously and softly 
about, as if fearfal of disturbing the hallowed silence of 
the tomb; while every footfall whispors along the walls, 
and chatters among the sepulchres, making us more sen- 
sible of the quiet we have interrupted. 

It scoms as if the awful nature of the place presses 
down upon the soul, and hushes the beholder into 
noiseless reverence. We feel that we are surrounded 
by the congregated bones of the great men of past 
times, who have filled history with their deeds, and the 
earth with their renown. 

And yet it almost provokes a smile at the vanity of 
haman ambition, to see how they are crowded together 
and jostled in the dust; what parsimony is observed 
in doling out a scanty nook, a gloomy corner, a little 
portion of earth, to those, whom, when alive, kingdoms 
could not satisfy; and how many shapes, and forms, 
und artificos, aro devised to catch the casual notice of 
the passenger, and save from forgetfulness, for a few 
short years, a name which once aspired to occupy ages 
of the world’s thonght and admiration. 

I passed some time in Poet’s Corner, which occupies 
eee ot the transepta or cross aisles of the 
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abbey. The monuments are generally simple; for the 
lives of literary mon afford no striking themes for the 
sculptor. Shakspeare and Addison have statues erected 
to their memories; but the greater part have busts, 
modallions, and sometimes mere inscriptions, Notwith- 
standing the simplicity of these memorials, I have al- 
ways observed that the visitors to the abbey remained 
longest about thom. A kinder and fonder fecling takes 
place of that cold curiosity or vague admiration with 
which they gaze on the splendid monuments of the 
great and the heroic, They linger about these as about 
the tombs of friends and companions; for indeed there 
is something of companionship between the author and 
tho reader. Other men are known to posterity only 
through the medium of history, which is continually 
growing faint and obscure: but the intercourse be- 
tween the author and his fellow-men is ever new, ac- 
tive,and immediate, He has lived for them more than 
for himself; he has sacrificed surrounding enjoyments, 
and shut himself up from the delights of social life, 
that he might the more intimately commune with dis- 
tant minds and distant ages. Well may the world cher- 
ish his renown; for it has been purchased, not by deeds 
of violence and blood, but by the diligent dispensation of 
pleasure. Well may posterity be grateful to his memory; 
for he has left it an inheritance, not of empty names and 
sounding actions, but whole treasures of wisdom, bright 
goms of thought, and goldon veins of language, 
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From Post's Corner I continued my stroll towards that 
part of the abbey which contains the sepulchres of the 
kings. I wandered among what once were chapels, but 
which are now occupied by the tombs and monuments of 
the great. At every turn I met with some illustrious 
name; or the cognizance of some powerful house re- 
nowned in history. As the eyo darts into these dusky 
chambers of death, it catches glimpses of quaint efi- 
gies; some kneeling in niches, as if in devotion; others 
stretched upon the tombs, with hands piously pressed 
together: warriors in armor, as if reposing after battle; 
prelates with crosiers and mitres; ond nobles in robes 
nd eoronets, lying 23 it were in state. In glancing over 
this scene, so strangely populous, yet where every form 
is so still and silent, it seems almost as if we were tread- 
ing ® mansion of that fabled city, where every being had 
boon suddonly transmuted into stone. 

T-paused to contemplate a tomb on which lay the effigy 
of knight in complete armor. A large buckler wax on 
one arm; the hands were pressed together in supplica- 
tion upon the broast: the faco was almost covered by tho 
morion; the legs were crossed, in token of the warrior's 
having been engaged in the holy war. It was the tomb 
of « crusader; of ono of those military enthusiasts, who 
So strangely mingled religion aud romance, and whose 
exploits form the connecting link between fact and fie- 
tion; between the history and the fairy tale. There is 
something extremely picturesque in the tombs of these 
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adventurers, decorated as they are with rade armorial 
bearings and Gothic sculpture. They comport with the 
antiquated chapels in which they aro gonorally found; 
and in considering them, the imagination is apt to kindle 
with the legendary associations, the romantic fiction, tha 
chivalrous pomp and pageantry, which poetry has sproad 
over the wars for the sepulchre of Christ. They are the 
relies of times utterly gone by; of beings passed from 
recollection ; of customs and manners with which ours 
haye no aflinity. They are like objects from some strange 
and distant land, of which we have no certain knowledge, 
and about which all our conceptions are vague and yision- 
ary. There is something extremely solemn and awful 
in those effigies on Gothic tombs, extended as if in the 
sleep of death, or in the supplication of the dying hour. 
They have an effect infinitely more impressive on my 
foelings than the fanciful attitudes, the over-wrought 
conceits, and allegorical groups, which abound on modern 
monuments, I have been struck, also, with tho superi- 
ority of many of the old sepulchral inscriptions. There 
was a noble way, in former times, of saying things sim- 
ply, and yet saying them proudly; and I do not know an 
epitaph that breathes a loftier consciousness of family 
worth and honorable lineage, than one which affirms, of 
a noble house, that “all the brothers were brave, and all 
the sisters virtuous.” 

In the opposite transopt to Poet's Corner stands a 
monument which is among the most renowned achiere- 
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ments of modern art; but which to me appears horrible 
rather than sublime. It is the tomb of Mrs. Nightingale, 
by Ronbillac. The bottom of the monument is repre- 
sented as throwing open its marblo doors, and a sheoted 
skeleton is starting forth. The shroud is falling from its 
fleshiess frame as he launches his dart at his victim. 
She is sinking into her affrighted husband's arms, who 
strives, with vain and frantic effort, to avert the blow. 
The whole is executed with terrible truth and spirit; we 
almost fancy we hear the gibbering yell of triumph burst- 
ing from the distended jaws of the spectre—But why 
should we thus seek to clothe death with unnecessary 
terrors, and to spread horrors round the tomb of those 
we love? The grave should be surrounded by every 
thing that might inspire tenderness and veneration for 
the dead; or that might win the living to virtue. It is 
the placo, not of disgust and dismay, but of sorrow and 
moditation. 

While wandering about these gloomy vanlis and silent 
aisles, studying the records of the dead, the sound of 
busy existence from without occasionally reaches the 
ear j—the rumbling of the passing equipage; the murmur 
of the multitude; or perhaps the light laugh of pleas- 
ure. The contrast is striking with the deathlike repose 
around: and ib has a strange effect upon the feelings, 
thus to hear the surges of active life hurrying along, and 
beating against the yory walls of the sepulehre, 

T continued in this way to move from tomb to tomb, 
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and from chapel to chapel. The day was gradually wear- 
ing away ; the distant tread of loiterers about the abbey 
grew less and less frequent; the sweet-tongued bell was 
summoning to evening prayers; and I saw at a distance 
the choristers, in their white surplices, crossing the aisle 
and entering the choir. I stood before the entrance to 
Henry the Seventh’s chapel. A flight of steps load up to 
it, through a deep and gloomy, but magnificent arch. 
Groat gates of brass, richly and delicately wrought, turn 
heavily upon their hinges, as if proudly reluctant to ad- 
mit the fect of common mortals into this most gorgeous 
of sepulchres. 

On entering, the eye is astonished by the pomp of ar- 
chitecture, and the elaborate beauty of sculptared do- 
tail The very walls are wrought into universal orna- 
ment, inerusted with tracery, and scooped into niches, 
crowded with the statues of saints and martyrs. Stone 
seems, by the cunning labor of the chisel, to have been 
robbed of its weight and density, suspended aloft,'as if 
by magic, and the frotted roof achieved with the wonder- 
ful minuteness and airy security of a cobweb. 

Along the sides of the chspel are the lofty stalls of the 
Knighte of the Bath, richly carved of osk, though with 
the grotesque decorations of Gothic architecturn On 
the pinnacles of the stalls are affixed the helmets and 
erests of the knights, with their scarfs and swords; and 
above them are suspended their banners, emblazoned 
with armorial bearings, and contrasting the splendor of 
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gold and purple and crimson, with the cold gray fratwork 
of the roof In the midst of this grand mausoleum 
stands the sepulchre of its founder,—his effigy, with that 
of his queen, extended on a sumptuous tomb, and the 
whole surrounded by a superbly-wrought brazen railing. 
There is a sad dreariness in this magnificence; this 
strange mixture of tombs and trophies; these emblems 
of living and aspiring ambition, close beside mementos 
which show the dust and oblivion in which all must 
sooner or Inter terminate. Nothing impresses the mind 
with a deeper feeling of loneliness, than to tread the 
silent and deserted scene of former throng and pageant. 
On looking round on the vacant stalls of the knights and 
their esquires, and on the rows of dusty but gorgeous 
banners that were once borne before them, my imagina- 
tion conjured up the scene when this hall was bright 
with the valor and beauty of the land ; glittering with the 
splondor of jewolled rank and military array ; alive with 
the tread of many feet and the hum of an admiring mul- 
titude. All had passed away; the silence of death had 
settled again upon the place, interrupted only by the 
casual chirping of birds, which had found their way into 
the chapel, and built their nests among its frieves and 
pendants—sure signs of solitariness and desertion. 

‘When I read the names inscribed on the banners, they 
were those of men scattered far and wide about tho 
world, some tossing upon distant seas; some under arms 
in distant lands; some mingling in tho busy intrigues of 
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courts and cabinots ; all seeking to deserve one more dis- 
tinction in this mansion of shadowy honors: the melan- 
choly reward of a monument. 

‘Two small aisles on each side of this chapel present a 
touching instance of the equality of the grave; which 
brings down the oppressor to a level with the oppressed, 
and mingles the dust of the bitterest enemies together. 
In one is the sepulchre of the haughty Elizabeth; in the 
other is that of her victim, the lovely and unfortunate 
Mary. Not an hour in the day but some ejaculation of 
pity is uttered over the fate of the latter, mingled with 
indignation at her oppressor. The walls of Elizabeth's 
sepulchre continually echo with the sighs of sympathy 
heayod at the grave of her rival. 

‘A peculiar melancholy reigns over the aisle where 
Mary lies buried. The light struggles dimly through 
windows darkened by dust. The greater part of the 
place is in deep shadow, and the walls are stained and 
tinted by time and weather. A marble figure of Mary is 
stretched upon the tomb, round which is an iron railing, 
tle. I was weary with wandering, and sat down to rest 
myself by the monument, revolving in my mind the cheq- 
‘nered and disastrous atory of poor Mary. 

‘The sound of casual footsteps had ceased from the 
abbey. I could only hear, now and thon, the distant 
voice of the priest repeating the evening service, and the 
faint responses of the choir; these paused for a time, and 
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all was hushed. The stillness, the desertion and obscu- 
rity that were gradually prevailing around, gave a deepor 
and more solemn interest to tho place: 


For in the silent geavo no conversation, 
No joyfal tread of friends, no voice of lovers, 
‘No eateful father’s counsel—nothing’s heard, 
For nothing is, bat all oblivion, 

Dost, and an endless darkness. ° 


Suddenly the notes of the deep-laboring organ burst 
upon the ear, falling with doubled and redoubled in- 
tensity, and rolling, as it were, huge billows of sound. 
How well do their volume and grandeur accord with 
this mighty building! With what pomp do they swell 
through its vast vaults, and breathe thoir awful harmony 
through these caves of death, and make the silent sepul- 
chre vocal !—And now they rise in triumph’ and acclama- 
tion, heaving higher and higher their accordant notes, 
and piling sound on sound.—And now thoy pause, and 
the soft voices of the choir break out into sweet gushes 
of melody; they soar aloft, and warble along the roof, 
and seem to play about these lofty yaults like the pure 
airsof heaven. Again the pealing organ heaves its thrill- 
ing thunders, compressing air into musie, and rolling it 
forth upon the soul. What long-drawn cadences! What 
solemn sweeping concords! It grows more and more 
dense and powerful—it fills the vast pile, and seems to 
jar the very walls—the oar is stunnod—the senses aro 
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overwhelmed. And now it is winding up in full jubiloo— 
it is rising from the earth to heaven—the very soul seems 
rapt away and floated upwards on this swelling tide of 
harmony! 

I sat for some time lost in that kind of reverie which a 
strain of music is apt sometimes to inspire: the shadows 
of evening were gradually thickening round me; the 
monuments bégan to cast deeper and deeper gloom; and 
the distant clock again gave token of the slowly waning 
day. 

I rose and prepared to leave the abbey. As 1 de- 
scended the flight of steps which lead into the body of 
the building, my eye was caught by the shrine of Edward 
the Confessor, and I ascended the small staircase that 
conducts to it, to take from thence a general survey of 
this wilderness of tombs. The shrine is elevated upow 
a kind of platform, and close around it are the sepulchres 
of various kings and queens. From this eminence the 
eye looks down between pillars and funeral trophios to 
the chapels and chambers below, crowded with tombs; 
where warriors, prelates, courtiers and statesmen, lis 
mouldering in their “beds of darkness.” Clogs by mo 
stood the great chair of coronation, rudely carved of oak, 
in the barbarous taste of a remote and Gothic age. The 
geene seemed almost as if contrived, with theatrical arti- 
five, to produce an effect upon the beholder. Here was 
a type of the beginning and the ond of human pomp and 

; here it was literally but a step from the throne 
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to the sepulchre. Would not one think that these incon- 
gruous mementos had been gathered together as a lesson 
to living greatness ?—to show it, even in the moment of 
its proudest exaltation, the neglect and dishonor to which 
it must soon arrive; how soon that crown which encir- 
cles iis brow must pass away, and it must lie down in the 
Gust and disgraces of the tomb, and be trampled upon 
by the fect of the meanest of the multitude. For, strange 
to tell, even the grave is here no longer a sanctuary. 
‘There is a shocking levity in some natures, which leads 
them to sport with awful and hallowed things; and there 
are base minds, which delight to revenge on the illus- 
trions dead the abject homage and grovelling servility 
which thoy pay to the living, Tho coffin of Edward the 
Confessor has been broken open, and his remains de- 
spoiled of their fanereal ornaments; the sceptre has been 
stolon from the hand of the imperious Elizabeth, and tho 
effigy of Henry the Fifth lies headless, Not a royal 
monument but bears some proof how false and fugitive 
is the homage of mankind. Some are plundered; some 
tintilated; some covered with ribaldry and insult—all 
more or less outraged and dishonored ! 

“Tho Inst beams of day were now faintly streaming 
through the painted windows in the high vaults above 
me; the lower parts of the abbey were already wrapped 
in the obscurity of twilight. The chapels and aisles 
grew darker and darker. The effigies of the kings faded 
into shadows; the marble figures of the monuments as- 
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sumed strange shapes in the uncertain light; the evening 
breeze crept through the aisles like the cold breath of 
the gravo; and even the distant footfall of a verger, tray- 
ersing tho Poct's Cornor, had something strange and 
dreary in its sound. I slowly retraced my morning’s 
walk, and a8 I passed out at the portal of the cloisters, 
the door, closing with a jarring noise behind me, filled 
the whole building with echoes, 
+ DETREI Eee RENAE OOD? 
the objects I had boon contomplating, but found they 
were already fallen into indistinctness and confusion. 
Names, inscriptions, trophies, had all become confounded 
in my recollection, though I had scarcely taken my foot 
from off the threshold. What, thought I, is this vast 
assemblage of sepulclires but a treasury of humiliation ; 
& hugo pilo of reiterated homilies on the omptiness of 
renown, and the certainty of oblivion! It is, indeed, the 
empire of death ; his great shadowy palace, where he sits 
in state, mocking at the relics of human glory, and 
spreading dust and forgetfalness on the monuments of 
princes. How idle a boast, aftor all, is the immortality 
ofaname! Time is ever silently turning over his pages; 
we are foo much engrossed by the story of the present, to 
think of the characters and aneodotes that gave interest 
to the past; and each age is a volume thrown aside to be 
speedily forgotten, The idol of to-day pushes the hero 
of yesterday ont of oar recollection; and will, in turn, 
be supplanted by his successor of tomorrow, “Our 
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fathers,” says Sir Thomas Brown, “find their graves in 
our short memories, and sadly tell ua how we may be bur- 
ied in our survivors.” History fades into fable; fact be- 
comes clouded with doubt and controversy; the inacrip- 
tion moulders from the tablet; the statue falla from the 
pedestal. Columns, arches, pyramids, what are they but 
heaps of sand; and their epitaphs, but characters written 
in the dust? What is the security of a tomb, or the per- 
petuity of an embalmment? The remains of Alexander 
the Great have been scattered to the wind, and his empty 
sarcophagus is now the mere curiosity of a musoum, 
“Tho Egyptian mummies, which Cambyses or time hath 
spared, avarice now consumeth; Mizraim cures wounds, 
and Pharaoh is sold for balsams.” * 

What then is to insure this pile which now towers 
above me from sharing the fate of mightier mausoleums? 
The time must come when its gilded vaults, which now 
spring so loftily, shall lie in rubbish bonoath the foot; 
when, instead of the sound of melody and praise, the 
wind shall whistle throngh the broken arches, and the 
owl hoot from the shattered tower—when the gairish sun- 
beam shall break into these gloomy mansions of death, 
and the ivy twine round the fallen column; and the fox- 
glove hang its blossoms about the nameless urn, as if in 
mockery of the dead. Thus man passes away; his namo 
perishes from record and recollection ; his history in as a 
tale that is told, and his very monument becomes a ruin-+ 
*Sir'T. Brown, + For notes on Westminstor Abbey, sco Appendix, 
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being gradually worn away by time, bat still moro oblit- 
erated by modern fashion. Thoy resemble those pic- 
turesque morsels of Gothic architecture, which we see 
crumbling in various parts of the country, partly dilap- 
idated by the waste of ages, and partly lost in the addi- 
tions and alterations of later days, Poetry, however, 
clings with eherishing fondness about the rural game 
and holiday revel, from which it has derived so many of 
its themes—as the iry winds its rich foliage about the 
Gothic arch and mouldering tower, gratefully repaying 
their support, by eclasping together their tottering re- 
mains, and, as it were, embalming them in vordure, 

Of all the old festivals, however, that of Christmas 
awakens the strongest and most heartfelt associations, 
There is a tone of solemn and sacred feeling that blonds 
with our conyiviality, and lifts the spirit to a state of 
hallowed and elevated enjoyment. The serviees of the 
church about this season are extremely tender and in- 
spiring. They dwell on the beautiful story of the origin 
of our faith, and the pastoral scones that accottipimied its 
announcement, They gradually increase in forvor and 
pathos during the season of Adyent, until they break 
forth in full jubilee on the morning that brought peace 
and good-will tomen. I do not knowa grander effect of 
music on the moral feelings, than to hear the fall choir 
and the pealing organ performing a Christmas anthem 
in 8 cathedral, and filling every part of the vast pile 
with triumphant harmony. 
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It is a beautiful arrangement, also, derived from days 
of yore, that this festival, which commemorates the an- 
nouncement of the religion of peace and love, has been 
made the season for gathering together of faraily connec- 
tions, and drawing closer again those bands of kindred 
hearts, which the caros and ploasures and sorrows of the 
world are continually operating to cast loose ; of calling 
back the children of a family, who have launched forth 
in life, and wandered widely asunder, once more to as- 
semble about the paternal hearth, that rallying place of 
the affections, there to grow young and loving again 
among the endearing memontos of childhood. 

‘There is something in the very season of the year that 
gives a charm to the festivity of Christmas At other 
times we derive a great portion of our pleasures from the 
mere beauties of nature. Our feelings sally forth and 
dixdpate themselves over the sunny Llandseape, and we 
“live abroad and overywhere” The song of the bird, the 
tourmur of tho stream, the breathing fragrance of spring, 
the soft voluptuousness of summer, the golden pomp of 
autumn; éarth with its mantle of refreshing green, and 
heaven with its deep delicious blue and its cloudy mag- 
nificence, all fill us with mute bat exquisite delight, and 
we revel in the luxury of mere sensation But in tho 
depth of winter, when nature lies dezpoiled of every 
chara, and wrapped in ber shroad of sheeted snow, we 
tarn for our gratifications to moral sources) The dreari- 
ess and desolation of the landscape, the shart gloomy 
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days and darksome nights, while they cireumseribe our 
wanderings, shut in our feelings also from rambling 
abroad, and make us more keenly disposed for the pleas- 
ure of the social circle. Our thoughts are mare concen- 
trated; our friendly sympathies more aronsed. Wo feel 
more sensibly the charm of each other's socicty, and are 
brought more closely together by dependence on each 
other for enjoyment. Heart calleth unto heart; and we 
Qrew our pleasures from the deep wells of loving-kind- 
ness, which lie in the quiet recesses of our bosoms ; and 
which, when resorted to, furnish forth the pure element 
of domestic felicity. 

‘The pitchy gloom without makes the heart dilate on 
entering the room filled with the glow and warmth of the 
evening fire. The ruddy blaze diffuses an artificial sum- 
mer and sunshine through the room, and lights up each 
countenance in a kindlier weleoma Where does the hon- 
‘est ince of hospitality expand into s broader and more 
cordial smile—where is the shy glance of love more 
sweetly eloquent—than by the winter fireside? and as 
the hollow blast of wintry wind rushes through the 
hall, claps the distant door, whistles about the case- 
ment, and rumbles down the chimney, what can be 
more grateful than that feeling of sober and sheltered 
security, with which we look round upon the comforta- 
ble chamber and the scene of domestic hilarity ? 

‘The English, from the great prevalence of rural habit + 
throughout every class of society, have always boon fond 
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of those festivals and holidays which agreeably interrupt 
the stillness of country life; and thay were, in former 
days, particularly observant of the religious and social 
rites of Christmas. It is inspiring to read even the dry 
dotails which some antiquaries have given of the quaint 
humors, the burlesque pageants, the complete aban- 
donment to mirth and good-fellowship, with which this 
fostival was celebrated. . It seemed to throw open every 
door, and unlock every heart. It brought the peasant 
and "the peer together, and blended all rauks in one 
warm generous flow of joy and kindnoss. The old halls 
of castles and manor-houses resounded with the harp 
and the Christmas carol, and their ample boards groaned 
under the weight of hospitality. Even the poorest cot- 
tage welcomed the festive season with green decorations 
of bay and holly—the cheerful fire glanced its rays 
through the lattice, inviting the passengers to raise the 
latch, and join the gossip knot huddled round the hearth, 
boguiling the long evening with legendary jokes and oft- 
told Christmas tales. rN 

Ono of the least pleasing effocts of modern refinement 
is the havoc it has made among the hearty old holiday 
customs. It has completely taken off the sharp touch- 
ings and spirited reliefa of these embellishments of life, 
and has worn down society into a more smooth and pol- 
ished, but certainly a lesa characteristic surface. Many 
of the games and ceremonials of Christmas have entirely 
disappeared, and, like the sherris sack of old Falstaff, 
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are become matters of speculation and dispute among 
commentators, They flourished in times full of spirit 
and lustihood, when men enjoyed life roughly, but heart- 
ily and vigorously; times wild and picturesque, which 
have furnished poetry with its richest materials, and 
the drama with its most attractive variety of characters 
and manners. The world has become more worldly. 
There is more of dissipation, and less of enjoyment. 
Pleasure has expanded into a broader, but a shallower 
stream; and has forsaken many of those deep and quiet 
channels where it flowed sweetly through the calm bosom 
of domestic life. Society has acquired a more enlight- 
ened and elegant tone; but it has lost many of its strong 
local poculiarities, its homebred feelings, its honest fire- 
side delights. The traditionary customs of golden- 
hearted antiquity, its feudal hospitalities, and lordly 
wassailings, have passed away with the baronial cas~ 
tles and stately manor-houses in which they were cele- 
brated. They comported with the shadowy hall, the 
great oaken gallery, and the tapestried parlor, but are 
unfitted to the light showy saloons and gay drawing- 
rooms of the modern villa. 

Shorn, however, as it is, of its ancient and festive hon- 
ors, Obristmas is still a poriod of delightful excitement in 
England. It is gratifying to see that home feeling com- 
pletely aroused which holds so powerful a place in every 
English bosom. The preparations making on every side 
for the social board that is again to unite friends and 
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kindred ; the presents of good cheer passing and repass- 
ing, those tokens of regard, and quickeners of kind feel- 
ings; the evergreens distributed about houses and 
churches, emblems of peace and gladness; all these have 
the most pleasing effect in producing fond associations, 
and kindling benevolent sympathies. Even the sound of 
the Waits, rade as may be their minstrelsy, breaks upon 
the mid-watches of a winter night with the effect af per 
foct harmony. As I have been awakened by them in that 
still and solemn hour, “when deop sloop falleth upon 
man," I have listened with a hushed delight, and, con- 
necting them with the sacred and joyous occasion, have 
almost fancied them into another celestial choir, an- 
nouncing peace and good-will to mankind. 

How delightfully the imagination, when wrought upon 
hy these moral influences, turns every thing to melody 
and beauty! The very crowing of the cock, heard some- 
times in the profound repose of the country, “telling the 
night watches to his feathery dames,” was thought by the 
common people to announce the approach of this sacred 
festival. 

“Some say that ever “gainst that season comes 
‘Wherwin our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
‘This bint of dawning eingoth all night long; 
And then, thoy ery, no epirit dares stir abroad ; 
Tho nights are wholeseme—then no planeta strike, 
No fairy takes, no witch hath powor to charm, 
‘So hallow'd and s gracious is the time.” 


Amidst the general call to happiness, the bustle of the 
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spirits, and stir of the affections, which prevail at this 
period, what bosom can remain insensible? Tt is, indeed, 
the season of regenerated feeling—the season for kind- 
Ting, not merely the fire of hospitality in the hall, bat the 
genial flame of charity in the heart. 

The scene of early love again rises green to memory 
beyond the sterile waste of years; and the idea of home, 
franght with the fragrance of home-dwelling joys, reani- 
mates the drooping spirit; as the Arabian breeze will 
sometimes waft the freshness of the distant ficlds to the 
weary pilgrim of the desert. 

Stranger and sojourner as I am in the land—though 
for me no social hearth may blaze, no hospitable roof 
throw open its doors, nor the warm grasp of friendship 
welcome me at the threshold—yet I fool the influence of 
the season beaming into my soul from tho happy looke of 
those around me. Surely happiness is roflective, like 
the light of heaven; and every countenance, bright with 
smiles, and glowing with innocent enjoyment, is a mirror 
transmitting to others the rays of a supreme and over 
shining benevolence. He who can turn churlishly away 
from contemplating the felicity of his follow-beings, and 
ean sit down darkling and repining in his loneliness 
when all around is joyfnl, may have his moments of 
strong excitement and solfich gratification, but ho wants 
the genial and social sympathies which constitute the 
charm of a merry Christmas. 


—— 4 


THE STAGE COACH. 


the preceding paper I have made some gen- 

of England, and am tempted to illustrate them 
by some anecdotes of a Christmas passed in the country; 
in porasing which I would most courteously invite my 
reader to Iny aside the austerity of wisdom, and to put 
on that genuine holiday spirit which is tolerant of folly, 
and anxious only for amusement. 

Tn the course of a December tour in Yorkshire, I rode 
for a long distance in one of the public coaches, on the 
inside and out, with passengers, who, by their talk, 
seemed principally bound to the mansions of relations 
or friends, to eat the Christmas dinner. It was loaded 
also with hampers of game, and baskets and boxes of do- 
Ticacies ; and hares hung dangling their long ears about 
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the coachman’s box, presents from distant friends for the 
impending feast. I had three fine roay-cheeked boys for 
my fellow-passengers inside, full of the buxom health 
and manly spirit which I have observed in the children 
of this country. They were returning home for the holi- 
days in high glee, and promising themselves a world of 
enjoyment, It was delightful to hear the gigantic plans 
of the little rogues, and the impracticable feata they were 
to perform during their six weeks’ emancipation from the 
abhorred thraldom of book, birch, and pedagogue. They 
were full of anticipations of the meeting with the family 
and household, down to the very cat and dog; and of the 
joy they were to give their little sistera by the presents 
with which their pockets were crammed; but the meet- 
ing to which they seemed to look forward with the great- 
est impatience was with Bantam, which I found to be a 
pony, and, according to their talk, possessed of more vir- 
tues than any steed since the days of Bucephalus, How 
he could trot! how he could run! and then such leaps as 
he would take—there was not a hedge in the whole conn- 
try that he could not clear. 

They were under the particular guardianship of the 
coachman, to whom, whenever an opportunity presented, 
they addressed a host of questions, and pronounced him 
‘one of the best fellows in the world. Indeed, I could not 
‘but notice the more than ordinary air of bustle and im- 
portance of the coachman, who wors his hat a little on 
one side, and had » large bunch of Christmas greens 
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stuck in the button-holo of his coat. He is always a 
personage full of mighty care and business, but he is 
particularly so during this season, having so many com- 
missions to execute in consequence of the great inter- 
change of presents. And here, perhaps, it may not be 
unacceptable to my untravelled readers, to have a sketch 
that may sorve as a gonoral representation of this very 
numerous and important class of functionaries, who have 
adress, a manner, a language, an air, peculiar to them- 
selves, and prevalent throughout the fraternity; so that, 
wherever an English stage coachman may be seon, he 
cannot be mistaken for one of any other craft or mystery. 

Ho has commonly a broad, fall face, curiously mottled 
with red, ns if the blood had been forced by hard feeding 
into every vessel of the skin ; he is swelled into jolly di- 
mensions by frequent potations of malt liquors, and his 
bulk is still further increased by a multiplicity of coats, 
in which he is buried like a cauliflower, the upper one 
reaching to his heels. He wears a broad-brimmed, 
low-crowned hat; a hugo roll of colored handkerchief 
about his neck, knowingly knotted and tucked in at 
the bosom; and has in summer time a large bouquet 
of flowers in his button-holo; the present, most prob- 
ably, of some enamored country lass. His waistooat is 
commonly of some bright color, striped, and his small 
clothes extend far below the knees, to meet a pair of 
jockey boots which reach about half way up his legs. 

All this costume is maintained with much precision; 
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he has a pride in having his clothos of excallont ma- 
terials; and, notwithstanding the sooming grossness of 
his appearance, there is still discernible that neatnoss 
and propriety of person, which is almost inherent in an 
Englishman. Hoe onjoys great consequence and congid- 
eration along the road; has frequent conferences with 
the village housewives, who look upon him aa a man 
of great trust and dependence; and he seems to have 
a good understanding with every bright-eyed country 
lax, The moment he arrives where the horses are 
to be changed he throws down the reing with some- 
thing of on air, and abandons the cattle to the care of 
the hostler; his duty being merely to drive from one 
stage to another. When off the box, his hands are 
thrust into the pockets of his great cont, and he rolls 
about the inn yard with an air of the most absolute 
Jordliness. Here he is generally surrounded by an ad- 
miring throng of hostlers, steble-boys, shocblacks, and 
“those nameless hangers-on, that infest inns and taverns, 
and ran errands, and do all kind of odd jobs, for the 
privilege of battening on the drippings of the kitehan 
and the leakage of the tap-room. Tliese all look up 
to him as to an oracle; treasure up his cant phrases ; 
echo his opinions abont horses and other topice of 
jockey lore; and, above all, endeavor to imitate his 
air and carriage. Every ragapuffin that hax a coat to 
his back, thrusts hie hands in the pockets, rolls in his 
gait, talks alang, and is an embryo Coachey, 
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Perhaps it might be owing to the pleasing soronity 
that reigned in my own mind, that I fanciod I saw 
cheerfulness in every countenance throughout the jour- 
ney. A stage conch, however, carries animation always 
with it, and puts the world in motion as it whirls along. 
The horn, sounded at the entranco of a village, produces: 
a general bustle. Some hasten forth to meet friends; 
some with bundles and bandboxes to seeure places, 
and in the hurry of the moment can hardly take leave 
of the group that accompanies them. In the mean 
time, the coachman has 4 world of small commissions 
to execute. Sometimes he delivers a hare or pheasant ; 
sometimes jerks a small parcel or newspaper to the 
door of a public house; and sometimes, with knowing 
leer and words of sly import, hands to some half-blush- 
ing, half-laughing housemaid an odd-shaped billet-doux 
from some rustic admirer. As the coach rattles through 
the village, every one runs to the window, and you have 
glances on every side of fresh country faces and bloom- 
ing giggling girls At the corners are assembled juntos 
of village idlers and wise men, who take their stations 
there for the important purpose of seeing company pasa; 
‘but the sagest knot is generally at the blacksmith’s, to 
whom the passing of the coach is an event fruitful of 
much speculation The emith, with the horse's heel 
in his lap, pauses as the vehicle whirls by ; the cyclops 
round the anvil suspend their ringing hammers and 
suffer the iron to grow cool; and the sooty spectre, in 
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brown paper cap, laboring at the bellows, leans on the 
handle for a moment, and permits the asthmatic engine 
to heave a long-drawn sigh, while be glaros through tho 
marky smoke and salphureous gleams of the smithy. 
_ Porhaps the impending holiday might have given a 
more than usual animation to the country, for it seemed 
to me as if everybody was in good looks and good spirits. 
Game, poultry, and other luxuries of the table, were in 
brisk circulation in the villages; the grocers’, butchers’, 
and fruiterers’ shops were thronged with customers. The 
housewives wore stirring briskly about, putting their 
dwellings in order; and the glossy branches of holly, 
with their brightred berries, began to appear at the 
windows. The scene brought to mind an old writer's 
account of Christmas preparations:—‘ Now copons and 
hens, beside turkeys, geese, and ducks, with beef and 
mntton—must all die—for in twelve days a multitude of 
people will not be fod with ao little. Now plums and 
spice, sugar and honey, square it among pies and broth. 
‘Now or never must music be in tune, for the youth must 
dance and sing to get them a heat, while the aged sit by 
the fire. The country maid leaves half her market, and 
must be sent again, if she forgets a pack of cards on 
Christmas eve. Groat is the contention of holly and ivy, 
whether master or dame wears the breeches. Dice and 
eands benefit the butler; and if the cook do not luck wit, 
ho will sweetly lick his fingers.” 

Iwas ronsed from this fit of luxurious meditation, by 
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ashout from my little travelling companions. They had 
been looking out of the coach windows for the last few 
miles, recognizing every tree and cottage as they ap- 
proached home, and now there was a general burst of 
joy—“There's John! and there's old Carlo! and there's 
Bantam!" cried the happy little rogues, clapping their 
hands, 

At the end of a Inne there was an old sober-looking 
servant in livery, waiting for them; he was accompanied 
by a superannuated pointer, and by the redoubtable Ban- 
tam, a little old rat of « pony, with a sbaggy mane and 
long rusty tail, who stood dozing quietly by the road- 
side, little dreaming of the bustling times that awaited 
him. 

T was pleased to seo the fondness with which the little 
fellows leaped about the steady old footman, and hugged 
the pointer; who wriggled his whole body for joy. But 
Bantam was the great object of interest; all wanted to 
mount at once, and it was with some difficulty that John 
arranged that they should ride by turns, and the eldest 
should ride first. 

Off they set at last; one on the pony, with the dog 
bounding and barking before him, and the others holding 
John's hands; both talking at once, and overpowering 
him with questions about home, and with school ance- 
dotes. I looked after them with a fecling in which I do 
not know whether pleasure or melancholy predominated ; 
for I was reminded of those days when, like them, I had 
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neither known care nor sorrow, and a holiday was the 
summit of earthly felicity. We stopped a few moments 
afterwards to water the horses, and on resuming our 
route, a turn of the road brought us in sight of a neat 
country seat. I could just distinguish the forms of a 
lady and two young girls in the portico, and I saw my 
little comrades, with Bantam, Carlo, and old John, troop- 
ing slong the carriage road. I leaned out of the coach 
window, in hopes of witnessing the happy meeting, but a 
grove of trees shut it from my sight. 

In the evening we reached a village where I had deter- 
mined to pass the night As we drove into the great 
gateway of tho inn, I saw on ono side the light of a rous- 
ing kitchen firo beaming through a window. I entered, 
and admired, for the hundredth time, that, picture of con- 
venienes, neatness, and broad honest enjoyment, the 
Kitchen of an English inn. It was of spacious dimen- 
sions, hong round with copper and tin vessels highly pol- 
ished, and decorated here and there with a Christmas 
green, Hams, tongnos, and flitches of bacon, were §us- 
pended from the ceiling ; a smoke-jack made its ceaseless 
slanking beside the fireplace, and a clock ticked in one 

A well-scoured deal table oxtendod along one 
side of the kitchen, with a cold round of beef, and other 
hearty viands upon it, over which two foaming tankards 
of ale seamed mounting guard. Travellers of inferior 
order were preparing to attack this stout repast, while 
others sat xmoking and gossiping over their ale on two 
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high-backed oaken settles beside the fire, Trim house- 
maids were hurrying backwards and forwards under the 
directions of a fresh, bustling landlady ; but still seizing 
‘ap occasional moment to exchange a flippant word, and 
have a rallying langh, with the group round the fire. 
‘The scene completely realized Poor Robin's humble idea 
of the comforts of mid-winter: 


‘Now trees their leafy hats do bare 
‘To reverence Winter's silver hair ; 
A bandeome hostess, merry host, 
A pot of ale now and 1 tonst, 
‘Tokmove axed x good coal fire, 
Aro things this sessen doth require.* 

T had not been long at the inn when a post-chaise 
drove up to the door. A young gentleman stept out, 
and by the light of the lamps I caught a glimpse of a 
countenance which I thought I knew. I moved forward 
to gota nearer view, when his eye caught mine I was 
not mistaken; it was Frank Bracebridge, a sprightly 
good-humored young fellow, with whom I had once tra- 
velled on the continent. Our mecting was extremely cor 
dial, for the countenance of an old fellow-traveller always 
brings up the recollection of s thousand pleasant scenes, 
odd adventures, and excellent jokes. To discuss all these 
in a transient interview at an inn was impossible; and 
finding that I was not pressed for time, and was merely 
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making a tour of observation, he insisted that I should 
give him a day or two at his father’s country seat, to 
which he was going to pass the holidays, and which lay 
at a few miles distance. “It is better than eating a soli- 
tary Christmas dinner at an inn,” said he, “and I can 
assure you of s hearty welcome in something of the old- 
fashioned style.” His reasoning was cogent, and I must 
confess the preparation I had seen for universal festivity 
and social enjoyment had made me feel a little impatient 
of my loneliness. I closed, therefore, at once, with his 
invitation : the chaise drove up to the door, and in a few 
moments I was on my way to the family mansion of the 
Bracebridges, 
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Batol Freacts and Saint Besedight 
Biewe this house from wicked wight; 
Trem the night mam and the goblts, 
‘That lx bight good fellow Robtn ; 


was a brilliant moonlight night, but extremely 

cold; our chaise whirled rapidiy over the fro- 

gen ground; the postboy smacked his whip 
incessantly, and a part of the time his horses were on a 
gallop. “He knows where bo is going,” said my com- 
panion, laughing, “and is eager to arrive in time for 
some of the merriment and good cheer of the servants’ 
hall My father, you must know, is a bigoted devotes of 
fhe old school, and prides himself upon keeping up 
something of old English hospitality. He is a tolerable 
specimen of what yoo will rarly meot with nowadays in 
ts purity, the old English country gentleman; for our 
mon of fortune spend so mach of their time in town, and 
fashion is carried so much into the country, that the 
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strong rich peonliarities of ancient rural life are almost 
polished away. My fathor, however, from early years, 
took honest Peacham* for his text-book, instead of 
Chesterfield; he determined in his own mind, that there 
was no condition more traly honorablo and enviablo 
than that of a country gontloman on his paternal lands, 
and therefore passes the whole of his time on his estate. 
Ho is a strenuous advocate for the revival of the old 
raral games and holiday observances, and is deeply read 
in the writers, ancient and modern, who have treated on 
the subject. Indeed his favorite range of reading is 
among the authors who flourished at least two centuries 
Since ; who, he insists, wrote and thought more like true 
Englishmen than any of their successors. He even re- 
| grots sometimos that he had not been born a few centa- 
ics oarlier, when England was itself, and had its peculiar 
manners and customs. As he lives at some distance from 
tho main road, in rather a lonely part of the country, 
without any rival gentry near him, he has that most en- 
vinble of all blessings to an Englishman, an opportunity 
of indulging the bent of his own humor without molesta- 
fion. Being representative of the oldest family in the 
neighborhood, and « great part of the peasantry being his 
tenants, he is much looked up to, and, in general, is 
known simply by the appellation of ‘The Squire ;’ a title 
which has been accorded to the head of the family since 


* Peacham’s Complete Gentleman, 1628, 
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time immemorial. I think it best to give you these hints 
about my worthy old father, to prepare you for any eo 
centricities that might otherwise appear absurd.” 

We had passed for some time along the wall of s park, 
and at length the chaise stopped at the gate. It was in 
a heavy magnificent old style, of iron bars, fancifully 
wrought at top into flourishes and flowers. The hage 
square columns that supported the gate were surmounted 
by the family crest. Close adjoining was the porter’s 
lodge, sheltered under dark fir-trees, and almost buried 
in shrubbery. 

The postboy rang a large porter's bell, which re- 
sounded through the atill frosty air, and was answered 
by the distant barking of dogs, with which the mansion- 
hhonse seemed garrisoned. An old woman immediately 
appeared at the gate. As the moonlight fell strongly 
upon her, I had a full view of a little primitive dame, 
dressed very much in the antique taste, with a neat ker- 
chief and stomacher, and her silver hair peeping from 
under a cap of snowy whiteness. She came courtesying 
forth, with many expressions of simple joy at seeing her 
young master. Her husband, it seemed, was up at the 
house keeping Christmas eve in the servants’ hall; they 
could not do without him; as he was the best hand at a 
song and story in the household. 

My friend proposed that we should alight and walk 
through the park to the hall, which was at no great dis- 
tance, while tho chaiso should follow on Our road 
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wound through a noble avenue of trees, among the naked 
branches of which the moon glittered, as she rolled 
through the deep vault of a cloudless sky. The lawn be- 
yond was shected with » slight covering of snow, which 
here and there sparkled as the moonbeams caught a 
frosty erystal; and at a distance might be seen a thin 
transparent vapor, stealing up from the low grounds and 
threatening gradually to shroud the landscape. 

My companion looked around him with transport :— 
“How often,” said he, “have I scampered up this avenue, 
on returning home on school vacations! How often have 
I played undor these trees when a boy! I foel a degree 
of filial reverence for them, as we look up to those who 
have cherished us in childhood. My father was always 
scrupulous in exacting our holidays, and having us 
around him on family festivals. He used to direct and 
superintend our games with the strictness that some par- 
ents do the studies of their children. He was vory par- 
ticular that we should play the old English games nc- 
cording to their original form; and consulted old books 
for precedent and authority for every ‘merrie disport;’ 
yet Lasaure you there never was pedantry so delightful. 
Tt was the policy of the good old gentleman to make his 
childven foe] that home was the happiest place in the 
‘world; and I value this delicious home-fecling as onc of 
the choicest gifts a parent could bestow.” 

We were interrnpted by the clamor of a troop of dogs 
of all sorts and sizes, “mongrel, puppy, whelp and 
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hound, and curs of low degree,” that, disturbed by the 
ring of the porter’s bell and the rattling of the chaise, 
camo bounding, open-mouthed, across the lawn. 


Tho little dogs ard all, 
‘Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, ss, they bark at me!” 


cried Bracebridge, langhing. At the sound of his voices, 
the bark was changed into » yelp of delight, and in a 
moment he was surrounded and almost overpowered by 
the caresses of the faithful animals. 

We had now come in full view of the old family man- 
sion, partly thrown in deep shadow, and partly lit up by 
the cold moonshine. It wos an irregular building, of 
some magnitude, and seemed to be of the architecture of 
different periods. One wing was evidently very ancient, 
with heavy stone-shafted bow windows jutting out and 
overran with ivy, from among the foliage of which the 
small diamond-shaped panes of glass glittered with the 
moonbeams. The rest of the house was in the French 
taste of Charles the Second’s time, having been repaired 
and altered, as my friend told me, by one of his ances- 
tors, who returned with that monarch at the Restoration. 
‘Tho grounds about the house were laid ont in the old 
formal manner of artificial flowerbeds, clipped shrabber- 
ies, raised terraces, and heavy stone balustrades, orna- 
mented with urns, a leaden statue or two, and a jet of 
water. The oki gentleman, I was told, was extremely 
earefal to preserve this obeobete finery in all its original 
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state. He admired this fashion in gardening; it had an 
air of magnificence, was courtly and noble, and befitting 
good old family style. Tho boasted imitation of nature 
in modern gardening had sprang up with modern repub- 
liean notions, but did not suit a monarchical govern- 
ment; it smacked of the levelling eystem—I could not 
help smiling at this introduction of polities into garden 
ing, though I expressed some apprehension that I should 
find the old gentleman rather intolerant in his creed — 
Frank assured me, however, that it was almost the only 
instance in which he had ever heard his father meddle 
with politics; and he believed that he had got this no- 
tion from a member of parliament who onee passed a few 
weeks with him. The squire was glad of any argument 
to defend his clipped yew-trees and formal terraces, 
which had been occasionally attacked by modern land- 
‘senpe gardeners. 

‘As-we approached the honse, wo heard the sound of 
music, and now and then a burst of laughter, from ono 
end of the building. This, Bracobridge said, must pro- 
ceed from the servants’ hall, where a great deal of rav- 
elry was permitted, and oven encouraged by the squire, 
throughout the twelve days of Christmas, provided every 
thing was done conformably to ancient usage. Here 
were kept up the old games of hoodman blind, shoo the 
wild mare, hot cockles, steal the white loaf, bob applo, 
and snap dragon: tho Yule clog and Christmas candle 
were regularly burat, und the mistlotoo, with its white 
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berries, hung up, to the imminent peril of all the pretty 
housemaids." 

So intent were the servants upon their sports that we 
had to ring repeatedly before we could make ourselves 
heard.. On our arrival being announced, the squire came 
out to receive us, accompanied by his two other sons; 
one a young officer in the army, home on leave of ab- 
sence; the other an Oxonian, just from the university. 
The squire was a fine, healthy-looking old gentleman, 
with silver hair curling lightly round an open florid coun- 
tenance; in which the physiognomist, with the advan- 
tage, like myself, of a previous hint or two, might dis- 
cover a singular mixture of whim and benevolence. 

The family meeting was warm and affectionate: as the 
evening was far advanced, the squire would not permit 
us to change our travelling dresses, but ushered us at 
once to the company, which was assembled in a large old- 
fashioned hall. It was composed of different branches 
of a numerous family connection, where there were the 
usual proportion of old uncles and aunts, comfortable 
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the fireplace; at one end of the hall was a group of tho 
young folks, some nearly grown up, others of a more ten- 
der and budding age, fully engrossed by a merry game; 
and # profusion of wooden horses, penny trumpets, and 
tattered dolls, about the floor, showed traces of a troop 
of little fairy beings, who, having frolicked through a 
happy day, had been carried off to slumber through a 
peaceful night. 

While the mutual greetings were going on between 
young Bracebridge and his relatives, I had time to scan 
the apartment. I havo called it a hall, for so it had cer- 
tainly been in old times, and the squire had‘evidently en- 
deavored to restore it to something of its primitive state. 
Over the heavy projecting fireplace was suspended a pic- 
ture of a warrior in armor, standing by a white horse, 
and on the opposite wall hung a helmet, buckler, and 
lance. At ono ond an onormons pair of antlors were in- 
serted in the wall, the branches serving as hooks on 
which to snspend hats, whips, and spurs; and in the cor- 
ners of the apartment wore fowling-pieces, fishing-rods, 
and other sporting imploments. The furniture was of 
the cumbrous workmanship of former days, though some 
articles of modern convenience had been added, and the 
oaken floor had been carpeted; so that the whole pre- 
sented an odd mixture of parlor and hall. 

‘The grate had been removed from the wide overwhelm- 
ing fireplace, to make way for a fire of wood, in the midst 
of which was an enormous log glowing and blazing, and 
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sending forth a vast volume of light and heat: this I 
understood was the Yule clog, which the equire was par- 
ticular in having brought in and illumined on a Christ- 
mus eve, according to ancient castom.* 

It was really delightful to see the old squire seated in 
his hereditary elbow chair, by the hospitable fireside of 
his ancestors, and looking around him like the sun of a 


the 
only light was from the ruddy blaze of the great wood fire, The Yule 
clog wns to bara all night; if tt wont oat, ft was considered a sign of 
it tuck. 
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and protection. Thoro is an emanation from tho heart 
in genuine hospitality which cannot be described, but 
is immediately felt, and puts the stranger at once ab 
his ease, I had not been seated many minutes by the 
comfortable hearth of the worthy old cavalior, before I 
found myself as much at home as if I had been one of 
the family. 

Supper was announced shortly after our arrival, It 
was served up in © spacious oaken chamber, the panels 
of which shone with wax, and around which were several 
family portraits decorated with holly and ivy, Besides 
the accustomed lights, two great wax tapers, called 
Christmas candles, wreathod with greons, wore placed 
on # highly-polished beanfet among the family plate, 
The table was abundantly spread with substantial fare; 
but the squire made his supper of frumenty, a dish 
made of wheat cakes boiled in milk, with rich spices, 
being a standing dish in old times for Christmas eve. 

Twas happy to find my old friend, mineed pie, in the 
retinue of the feast; and finding him to be perfeetly 
orthodox, and that I need not be ashamed of my pro- 
dilection, I greeted him with all the warmth wherewith 
we usually greet an old and very gentee] acquaintance. 

‘The mirth of the company was greatly promoted by 
the humors of an eccentric personage whom Mr. Brace- 
bridge always addressed with the quaint sppellation of 
‘Master Simon. Hoe was » tight brisk little man, with 

of ap arrant old bachelor. His nose was shaped 
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like the bill of a parrot; his face slightly pitted with the 
amall-pox, with a dry perpetual bloom on it, like a frost- 
bitton loaf in autumn. He had an eye of great quickness 
and vivacity, with a drollery and lurking waggery of ex- 
pression that was irresistible. He was evidently the wit 
of the family, dealing very much in sly jokes and innuen- 
does with the ladies, and making infinite merriment by 
harping upon old themes; which, unfortunately, my ig- 
norance of the family chronicles did not permit me to en- 
joy. It seemed to bo his great delight during supper to 
keep a young girl next him in a continual agony of stifled 
langhtor, in spite of her awe of the reproving looks of her 
mother, who sat opposite. Indeed, he was the idol of the 
Younger part of the company, who laughed at every thing 
he ssid or did, and at every tarn of his countenance; I 
could not wonder at it, for he must have been a miracle of 
accomplishments in their eyes. He could imitate Punch 
and Judy; make sn old woman of his hand, with the as- 
sistance of a burnt cork and pockot-handkerchief; and cut 
an orange into such a Indicrous caricature, that the young 
folks wore ready to die with laughing. 

I was let briefly into his history by Frank Brsco- 
bridge, Ho was an old bachelor, of a small independent 
all bis wants. He revolved through the family system 
like « vagrant comet im its orbit; scanetimes visiting 
ome branch, ami sometimes another quile remote; as 
is often the case with gentlemen of extensive ammmections 
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and small fortunes in England. Hoe had o chirping 
buoyant disposition, always enjoying the present mor 
ment; and his frequent change of scene and company 
prevented his acquiring those rusty unaccommodating 
habits, with which old bachelors are so unchoritably 
charged. He was a complete family chronicle, being 
versed in the genealogy, history, and intermarriages of 
the whole house of Bracebridge, which mado him o 
great favorite with the old folks; he was a beau of all 
the elder ladies and snperannusted spinsters, among 
whom he was habitually considered rather a young 
fellow, and he was master of the revels among the 
children; so that there was not a more popular being 
in the sphere in which he moved than Mr. Simon Brace- 
bridge. Of late years, he had resided almost entirely 
With the squire, to whom he had become « factotum, 
and whom he particularly delighted by jumping with 
his humor in respect to old times, and by having » 
serap of an old song to suit every oreasion. We bad 
presently s specimen of his last-mentioned talent, for 
BO sooner was supper removed, sod spiced wines end 
other beverages peculiar to the season introduced, than 
Master Simon was called on for s good old Christmas 
song. He bethought himeelf for 2 moment, and then, 
with s sparkle of the eye, and s voice that was by no 
means bad, exeepting that it ran occasionally into « fal- 
sotto, Like the notes of a split reed, he quavered forth o 
quaint old ditty. 
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Now Christmas i# come, 
Lot us bent up the drum, 
‘And call all our neighbors together, 
And when they appear, 
Let tus make ther such cheer, 
‘As will keup ont tho wind and the weather, ete. 


‘The supper had disposed every one to gayety, and an 
old harper was summoned from the servants’ hall, where 
he had been strumming all the evening, and to all ap- 
pearance comforting himself with some of the squire’s 
home-brewed. He was a kind of hanger-on, I was told, 
of the establishment, and, though ostensibly a resident 
of tho village, was oftener to be found in the squire’s 
kitchen than his own home, the old gentleman being fond 
of the sound of “harp in hall.” 

The dance, like most dances after supper, was a merry 
one; some of the older folks joined in it, and the squire 
himself figured down several couple with a partner, with 
whom he affirmed he had danced at every Christmas for 
nearly half 4 century. Master Simon, who scemed to be 
a kind of connecting link between the old times and the 
new, and to be withal a little antiquated in the taste of 
his accomplishments, evidently piqued himself on his 
dancing, and was endeavoring to gain credit by the heel 
and toe, rigadoon, and other graces of the ancient school; 
but he had unluckily assorted himself with a little romp- 
ing girl from boarding-school, who, by hor wild viyacity, 
kept him continually on the stroteh, and dofeated all 
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his sober attempts at eleganco:—such are the ill-as- 
sorted matches to which antique gentlemen are unfor- 
tunutely prone! 

The young Oxonian, on the contrary, had led out ono 
of his maiden aunts, on whom the rogue played o thou- 
sand little knaveries with impunity : he was full of prac- 
tical jokes, and his delight was to tease his aunts and 
cousins; yet, like all madcap youngsters, he was a uni- 
versal favorite among the women. The most interesting 
couple in the dance was the young officer and a ward of 
the squire’s, a beautiful blushing girl of seventeen. From 
several shy glances which I had noticed in the course of 
the evening, I suspected there was a little kindness grow- 
ing up botwoon thom; and, indeed, the young soldior was 
just the hero to captivate a romantic girl. He was tall, 
slender, and handsome, and, like most young British 
officers of late years, had picked up various small accom- 
plishments on the continent—he could talk French and 
Ttalian—draw landscapes, sing very tolerably—dance di- 
yinely; but, above all, he had been wounded at Water- 
Joo :—what girl of seventeen, well read in poetry and 
romance, could resist such a mirror of chivalry and per- 
fection! 

The moment the dance was over, he caught up a gui- 
tar, and, lolling against the old marble fireplace, in an 
attitude which F am half inclined to suspect was studied, 
bogan the little French air of the Troubadour. The 

~ squire, however, exclaimed against having any thing on 
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Christmas eve but good old English; upon which the 
young minstrel, casting up his eye for a moment, as if in 
an effort of memory, struck into another strain, and, with 
a charming nir of gallantry, gave Herrick’s “Night-Piece 


to Julia.” 


Tier eyes the ghow-worm lend thoe, 
The shooting stars attend thee, 
And theelresals, — ” 
‘Whose little eyes glow 
Like the rari of fire, befriend thea, 


No Will o' the Wisp miatight thee ; 
Nor snake nor slow-worm bite thee ; 
But on, on thy way, 
Not making a stay, 
Since ghost there is none to affright thea. 
‘Then let not the dark thee cumiber ; 
‘What though the moon does slumber, 
‘The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 
Like tapers clear without number, 


Then, Julia, Jet mo woo theo, 

‘Thos, thos to como unto ma, 
And when I shall meet 
‘Thy silvery fect, 

My soa! I'll pour into theo. 


‘The song might or might not have been intended in 
compliment to the fair Jnlis, for so I found his partner 
was called; she, however, was certainly unconscious of 
any such application, for she never looked at the singer, 
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but kept her eyes cast upon the floor. Her face was suf- 
fused, it is true, with a beautiful blush, and there was a 
gentle heaving of the bosom, but all that was doubtless 
caused by the exercise of the dance ; indeed, so great was 
her indifference, that she amused herself with plucking 
to pieces & choico bouquet of hot-house flowers, and by 
the time the song was concluded the nosegay lay in ruins 
on the floor. 

The party now broke up for the night with the kind- 
hearted old custom of shaking hands. As I passed 
throngh the hall,on my way to my chamber, the dying 
embers of the Yule clog still sent forth a dusky glow, and 
had it not been the season when “no spirit dares stir 
abroad,” I should have been half tempted to steal from 
my room at midnight, and peep whether the fairies might 
not be at their revels about the hearth. 

My chamber was in the old part of the mansion, the 
ponderous furniture of which might have been fabricated 
in the days of the giants. The room was panelled with 
cornices of heavy carved work, in which flowers and gro- 
tesque faces were strangely intermingled ; and a row of 
black-looking portraits stared mournfully at me from tho 
walls, The bed was of rich, though faded damask, with 
a lofty tester, and stood in a niche opposite a bow win- 
dow. Thad searcely got into bed when a etrain of music 
seemed to break forth in the air just below the window. 
T listened, and found it proceeded from a band, which I 
¢oneluded to be the waits from some neighboring village. 
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‘They went round the house, playing under the windows. 
I drew aside the curtains to hear them more distinetly. 
The moonbeams fell through the upper part of the case- 
ment, partially lighting up the untiquated apartment 
The sounds, as they receded, became more soft and 
aerial, and seemed to accord with the quiet and moon- 
light. T listened and listened—they became more and 
more tender and remote, and, as they gradually died 
away, my head sunk upon the pillow, and I fell asleep. 
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Dark and dull wight, lie hence away, 
And give the honor to this day 

‘That sees December turn'd to Muy. 
CPT ee Oe 

Why does the chilling winter's morne 
Smile like w eld beset with corn? 

(Or stnell Like to a meade new-shorno, 
‘Thus on the sudden Come and eee 
‘The cause why things thus fragrant be. 





Hence. 


Iwoke the next morning, it seemed as if 
the events of the precoding evening had 


Pa =: 


been a dream, and nothing but the identity 


of the ancient chamber convinced me of their reality. 
While I lay musing on my pillow, I heard the sound of 
little feet pattering outside of the door, and a whispering 
consultation. Presently a choir of small voices chanted 
forth an old Christmas carol, the burden of which was— 


Rojolee, our Saviour he was born 
On Christmas day in the morning. 


Troe softly, slipt on my clothes, opened the door md- 
denly, and beheld one of the most beautiful little fairy 


thata painter could imagine. It consisted of a 
T) coy 
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boy and two girls, the eldest not more than six, and love- 
ly asseraphs. They were going the rounds of the house, 
and singing at every chamber door; but my sudden ap- 
pearance frightened them into mute bashfolness They 
remained for a moment playing on their lips with their 
fingers, and now and then stealing a shy glance from 
under their eyebrows, until, as if by one impulse, they 
geampered away, and as they turned an angle of the gal- 
lery, I heard them laughing in triumph at their escape. 
Every thing conspired to produce kind and happy feel- 
ings in this strong-hold of old-fashioned hospitality. 
The window of my chamber looked oat upon what in 
summer would have been a beautiful landscape. There 
was a sloping lawn, a fine stream winding at the foot of 
it, and a track of park beyond, with noble clumps of 
trees, and herds of deer. Ata distance was a neat ham- 
let, with the smoke from the cottage chimneys hanging 
over it; and a church with its dark spire in strong relief 
against the clear, cold sky. The house was surrounded 
with evergreens, according to the English custom, which 
would have given almost an appearance of summer; but 
the morning was extremely frosty; the light vapor of the 
preceding evening had been precipitated by the cold, and 
covered all the trees and every blade of grass with its 
fine crystallization. The rays of a bright morning sun 
had a dazzling offect among the glittering foliage. A 
robin, perched upon the top of a mountain ash that hung 
ite clusters of red berries just before my window, was 
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basking himself in the sunshine, and piping a few queru- 
Jous notes ; and a peacock was displaying all the glories 
of his train, and strutting with the pride and gravity of 
@ Spanish grandee, on the terrace walk below. 

I had scarcely dressed myself, when a servant ap- 
peared to invite me to family prayers. He showed mo 
the way to a small chapel in the old wing of the house, 
where I found the principal part of the family already 
assembled in a kind of gallery, furnished with cushions, 
hassocks, and large prayer-books; the servants were 
seated on benches below. The old gentleman read pray- 
ers from a desk in front of the gallery, and Master Simon 
acted as clerk, and made the responses; and I must do 
him the justice to say that he acquitted himself with 
grent gravity and decorum. 

‘The service was followed by a Christmas carol, which 
Mr. Bracebridge himself had constracted from a poem of 
his favorite author, Herrick; and it had been adapted to 
an old church melody by Master Simon. As there were 
several good voices among the household, the effect was 
extremely pleasing; but I was particularly gratified by 
the exaltation of heart, and sudden sally of grateful feel- 
ing, with which the worthy squire delivered one stanza; 
his eye glistening, and his voice rambling out of all the 
‘bounds of time and tune: 


“Tis thou that crown'st my glittering hearth 
With guiltless mirth, 
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And yiv'st me Wassaile bowles to drink 
Spiced to the brink = 

Lord, ‘tis thy plenty-dropping hand 
‘That, soiles my land : 

And giv'st me for my busbell sowne, 
‘Twice ten for one." 


T afterwards understood that early morning service was 
read on every Sunday and saints’ day throughout the 
year, either by Mr, Bracebridge or by some member of 
the family. It was once almost universally the case at 
the seats of the nobility and gentry of England, and it is 
much to be regretted that the custom is falling into neg- 
leet; for the dullest observer must be sensible of the 
order and serenity prevalent in those households, where 
tho occasional exercise of a beautiful form of worship in 
the moming gives, as it were, the key-note to every tem- 
per for the day, and attunes every spirit to harmony. 

Onr breakfast consisted of what the squire denomi- 
nated true old English fare. He indulged in some bitter 
lamentations over modern breakfasts of tea and toast, 
which he consured as among the causes of modern effer- 
inacy and weak nerves, and the decline of old English 
heartiness ; and though he admitted them to his table to 
suit the palates of his guests, yot there was a brave dis- 
play of cold meats, wine, and ale, on the sideboard. 

After breakfast I walked about the grounds with Frank 
Bracebridge and Master Simon, or, Mr. Simon, as he was. 
called by every body but the squire. We were escorted 
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by a number of gentlemanlike dogs, that seemed loungers 
about the establishment; from the frisking spaniel to the 
steady old stag-hound; the last of which was of a race 
that had been in the family time out of mind; they were 
all obedient to a dog-whistle which hung to Master Si- 
mon’s button-hole, and in the midst of their gambols 
would glance an eye occasionally upon a small switch he 
carried in his hand. 

‘The old mansion had a still more venerable look in the 
yellow sunshine than by pale moonlight; and I could not 
Dut feel the force of the squire’s idea, that the formal 
terraces, heavily moulded balustrades, and clipped yew- 
trees, curried with them an air of proud aristocracy. 
There appeared to be an unusual number of peacocks 
about the place, and Iwas making some remarks upon 
what I termed a flock of them, that were basking under 
asunny wall, when I was gently corrected in my plirase- 
ology by Master Simon, who told me that, according to 
the most ancient and approved treatise on hunting, 7 
most say a muster of peacocks. “In the same wey,” 
sided he, with a slight air of pedantry, “we say .alflight 
of doves or swallows, a bevy of quails, a herd of deer, of 
wrens, or cranes, a skulk of foxes, or building of nooks” 
Ho went on to inform me that, according to‘Sir Anthony 
Fitzherbert, we ought to ascribe to this bird “ bath an- 
derstanding and glory; for, being praised, he-will ques- 
ently set up his tail, chiefly sgainst the mun, tothe inient 
you msy the better behold tho beantytherest Bubat 
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the fall of the leaf, when his tail falleth, he will mourn 
and hide himself in corners, till his tail come again as it 
wee” 

L could not help smiling at this display of small erudi- 
tion on so whimsical a subject; but I found that the pea- 
cocks ware birds of some consequence at the hall; for 
Frank Bracebridge informed me that they were great 
fayorites with his father, who was extremely carefal to 
keep up the breed; partly because they belonged to chiv- 
alry, and were in great request at the stately banquets 
of the olden time; and partly because they had a pomp 
and magnificence about them, highly becoming an old 
family mansion Nothing, he was accustomed to say, 
had an oir of greater state and dignity than a peacock 
perched upon an antique stone balustrade. 

Master Simon had now to hurry off, having an appoint- 
ment at the parish church with tho village choristers, 
who were to perform some music of his selection. There 
was something extremely agreeable in the cheerful fow 
of animal spirits of the little man; and I confess I had 
been somewhat surprised at his apt quotations from au- 
thors who certainly were not in the rango of every-day 
reading. I mentioned this last cironmstanco to Frank 
Bracebridge, who told me with a smile that Master 
Simon's whole stock of erudition was confined to some 
half a dozen old authors, which the squire had put into 
his bands, and which he read over and over, whenaver he 
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or a long winter evening. Sir Anthony Fitzherbort’s 
Book of Husbandry ; Markham's Country Contentments ; 
the Tretyse of Hunting, by Sir Thomas Cockayne, 
RBnight; Izaac Walton's Angler, and two or three more 
such ancient worthies of the pen, were his standard 
authorities; and, like all men who know but « few books, 
he looked up to them with a kind of idolatry, and quoted 
them on all oceasions. As to his songs, they were chiefly 
picked out of old books in the squire's library, and 
adapted to tunes that were popular among tho choice 
spirits of the last century. His practical application of 
scraps of literature, however, had caused him to be 
looked upon as prodigy of book knowledge by all the 
grooms, huntsmen, and small sportsmen of the neighbor- 
hood. 

While we were talking we heard the distant tolling of 
the village bell, and I was told that the squire was a lit- 
tle particular in having his household at church on a 
Christmas morning; considering ita day of pouring out 
of thanks and rejoicing; for, as old Tuaser observed, 


“At Christmas bo merry, and thankful withal, 
And feast: thy poor neighbors, the great: with the small.” 


“If you are disposed to go to church,” said Frank 
Bracebridge, “I can promise you a specimen of my 
cousin Simon’s musical achievements. As the church 
is destitute of an organ, he has formod band from 
the village amateurs, and established a musical elub 
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for thoir improvement; he has also sorted a choir, as 
he sorted my father's pack of hounds, according to the 
directions of Jervaise Markham, in his Country Content 
ments ; for the bass he has sought out all the ‘doop, sol- 
mn mouths,’ and for the tenor the ‘loud-ringing mouths," 
among the country bumpkins; and for ‘sweet mouths,’ 
he has culled with curions taste among the prettiest 
lasses in the neighborhood; though these last, he af- 
firms, are the most difficult to keep in tune; your pretty 
female singer being exceedingly wayward and capricious, 
and very liable to accident.” 

As the morning, though frosty, was remarkably fine 
and clear, the most of the family walked to the church, 
which was a vory old building of gray stono, and stood 
near a village, about half e mile from the park gate. 
Adjoining it was a low snug parsonage, which seemed 
coeval with the church. The front of it was perfoctly 
matted with a yew-tree, that had boon trainod against 
its walls, throngh the dense foliage of which, apertures 
had been formed to admit light into the small antique 
lattices. As we passed this sheltered nest, the paraon 
issued forth and preceded us. 

T had expected to see a sleek well-conditioned pastor, 
such as is often found in a snag living in the vicinity of a 
rich patron's table, but I was disappointed. The parzon 
was a little, meagre, black-looking man, with a grizzled 
wig that was too wide, and stood off from each ear; so 
that his hoad seemed to have shrank away within it, ike 
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an dried filbert in its shell. He wore o rusty cont, with 
great skirts, and pockets that would have held the 
church Bible and prayer-book: and his small lega 
seemed still smaller, from being planted in large shoes, 
decorated with enormous buckles, 

Iwas informed by Frank Bracebridge, that the parson 
had been a chum of his father’s at Oxford, and had re~ 
ceived this living shortly after the latter had come to 
his estate. He was a complete black-lotter hunter, and 
would scarcely read a work printed in the Roman char- 
acter. The editions of Caxton and Wynkin de Worde 
were his delight; and he was indefatigable in his re- 
searches after such old English writers as have fallen 
into oblivion from their worthlessness. In deference, 
perhaps, to the notions of Mr. Bracebridge, he had 
made diligent investigations into the festive rites and 
holiday customs of former times; and had been as zeal- 
ous in the inquiry as if he had been a boon companion ; 
but it was merely with that plodding spirit with which 
mon of adust temperament follow up any track of study, 
meraly because it is denominated learning; indifferent to 
ite intrinsic nature, whether it be the illustration of the 
wisdom, or of the ribaldry and obscenity of antiquity. 
He had porod over these old volumes so intensely, that 
they seemed to have been reflected in his countenance ; 
which, if the face be indeed an index of the mind, might 
‘be compared to a title-page of black-letter. 

On reaching the church porch, we found the parson 
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rebuking the gray-headed sexton for having used mis- 
tletoe among the greens with which the church was deco- 
rated. It was, he observed, an unholy plant, profaned by 
having been used by the Druids in their mystic ceremo- 
nies; and though it might be innocently employed in the 
festive ornamenting of halls and kitchens, yet it had been 
deemed by the Fathers of the Church as unhallowed, and 
totally unfit for sacred purposes. So tenacious was he on 
this point, that the poor sexton was obliged to strip down 
& great part of the humble trophies of his taste, before 
the parson would consent to enter upon the service of 
the day. 

‘The interior of the church was venerable but simple; 
on the walls were several mural monuments of the Brace- 
bridges, and just beside the altar was = tomb of ancient 
workmanship, on which lay the effigy of a warrior in ar- 
mor, with his legs crossed, a sign of his having been a 
crusader. I was told it was one of the family who had 
‘signalized himself in the Holy Land, and the same whose 
pictare hang over the fireplace in the hall. 

Daring service, Master Simon stood up in the pew, and 
repeated the responses very audibly ; evincing that kind 
of coremonious devotion punctaally observed by a gentle 
wan of the oki school, and a man of oh fusily connec- 
tions. ¥ observed too that he tarned over the leaves of 3 
folio prayer-book with something of a @oerish; possibly 
to show off an enormous sealring which enriched one of 
his Singers, and which bad the look of a family relia. Bui 
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he was evidently most solicitous about the musical part 
of the service, keeping his eye fixed intently on the choir, 
and beating time with much gesticulation and emphasis. 

‘The orchestra was in a small gallery, and presented 
aost whimsical grouping of heads, piled ono above tho 
other, among which I particularly noticed that of the 
yilloge tailor, a pale fellow with a retreating forehead 
and chin, who played on the clarionet, and seemed to 
‘have blown his face to a point; and there was another, 
a short pursy man, stooping and laboring at a bass-viol, 
80 as to show nothing but the top of a round bald head, 
like the egg of an ostrich. There were two or three 
pretty faces among the female singers, to which the 
keen air of a frosty morning had given a bright rosy 
tint; but the gontlomen choristers had evidently been 
chosen, like old Cremona fiddles, more for tons than 
Jooks; and as several had to sing from the same book, 
there were clusterings of odd physiognomies, not unlike 
those groups of cherubs we sometimes seo on country 
tombstones. 

‘The usual services of the choir were managed tolerably 
well, the yocal parts generally lagging « little behind the 
instrumental, and some loitering fiddler now and then 
making up for lost time by travelling over a passage 
with prodigious celerity, and clearing more bars than 
the keenest fox-hunter to be in at the death. But the 
great trial was an anthem that had been prepared und 
arranged by Master Simon, and on which he had founded 
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grent expectation. Unluckily there was a blunder at the 
yory outset; the musicians became flurried; Master Si- 
mon was in a fever; every thing went on lamely and 
irregularly until they came to a chorus beginning “Now 
let us sing with one accord,” which seemed to be a signal 
for parting company : all became discord and confusion; 
each shifted for himself, and got to the end as well, or, 
rather, as soon as he could, excepting one old chorister 
in @ pair of horn spectacles, bestriding and pinching a 
long sonorons nose, who happened to stand a little apart, 
and, being wrapped up in his own melody, kept on a 
quayering course, wriggling his head, ogling his book, 
and winding all up by a nasal solo of at least three bars, 
duration. 

‘The parson gave us & most cradite sermon on the rites 
and ceremonies of Christmas, and the propriety of ob- 
serving it not merely as a day of thanksgiving, but of 
Tejoicing; supporting the correctness of his opinions by 
the earliest usages of the church, and enforeing them by 
the authorities of Theophilus of Cesarea, St. Cyprian, St. 
Chrysostom, St. Augustine, and a cloud more of sainta 
and fathers, from whom he made copious quotations I 
was a little at a loss to perceive the necessity of such a 
mighty array of forees to maintain a point which no one 
present seemed inclined to dispate; but I soon found 
that the good man had a legion of ideal adversaries to 
contend with ; having, in the course of his researches on 
the subject of Christmas, got completely ombroiled in the 
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sectarian controversies of the Revolution, when the Puri- 
tans made such a fierce essault upon the ceremonies of 
the church, and poor old Christmas was driven out of the 
land by proclamation of Parliament.* The worthy par- 
son lived but with times past, and knew but little of the 
present. 

‘Shat up among worm-eaten tomes in the retirement of 
his antiquated little study, the pages of old times were 
to him as the gazettes of the day; while the era of the 
Rovolution was mere modern history. He forgot that 
nearly two centuries had elapsed since the fiery perseen- 
tion of poor mince-pie throughout the land; when plam 
porridge was denounced as “mere popery,” and roast- 
beef as anti-christian; and that Christmas had been 
brought in again triumphantly with the merry eourt of 
‘King Charles at the Restoration. He kindled into 
warmth with the ardor of his contest, and the host of 
imaginary foes with whom he had to combat; he hada 
stubborn conflict with old Prynne and two or three other 

© From tho “Flying Engle.” a small Gustto, published December 
‘24th, 1652—" Tho House spent mach timo thie day sbout the business of 
the Navy, for settling the affairs at sca, and before they rose, were pre= 
seated with o terrible remonstrance against Christmas day, grounded 
wpon divine Scriptures, 2 Cor. v, 16; 1 Cor. xv. £4, 17 ; anr in honor of 
the Lord's Day, grounded upon those Soriptures, John xx, 13 Rev, £ 103 
Psalin xviii, 245 Lov. xxiii. 7,11; Mack xv, 8; Paelm Ixxaiv, 10, in 
which Christmas ix called Anti-christ’s mnesn, and those Mastemongers 
nd Pupiste who observa it, eto, In consequence of which Parliament 


pent some time in consultation about the akolition of Christmas day, 
Fassel onders to that effect, and resolved to sit on the following days 


which was commonly called Christinas day.” 
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forgotten champions of the Round Heads, on the subject 
of Christmas festivity; and concluded by urging his 
hearers, in the most solemn and affecting manner, to 
stand to the traditional customs of their fathers, and 
feast and make merry on this joyful anniversary of the 
Oburch. 

I have seldom known a sermon attended apparently 
with more immediate effects; for on leaving the church 
the congregation seemed one and all posaessed with tho 
gayety of spirit so earnestly enjoined by their pastor. 
The elder folks gathered in knots in the church-yard, 
greeting and shaking hands; and the children ran about 
erying Ule! Ule! and repeating some uncouth rhymes,* 
which the parson, who had joined us, informed me had 
been handed down from days of yore. The villagers 
doffed their hats to the squire as he passed, giving him 
the good wishes of the season with every appesrance of 
heartfelt sincerity, and were invited by him to the hall, 
to take something to keep out the cold of the weather; 
and I heard blessings uttered by several of the poor, 
which convinced me that, in the midst of his enjoyments, 
tho worthy old cavalicr had not forgotten the true Christ- 
mas virtue of charity. 

On our way homeward his heart seemed overflowed 
with generous and happy feelings. As we passed over a 

* “Ulet Ulet 


‘Threo paddings in a pute 
‘Creek nuts and ery ale 1" 
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rising ground which commanded something of a proe- 
pect, the sounds of rustic merriment now and then 
reached our ears: the squire paused for a few moments, 
and looked around with an air of inoxpressible bonignity. 
‘Tho beauty of the day was of itself suflicient to inspire 
philanthropy. Notwithstanding the frostiness of the 
morning, the sun in his cloudless journey had acquired 
sufficient power to melt away the thin covering of snow 
from every southern declivity, and to bring out the living 
gteen which adorns an English landscape even in mid- 
winter. Large tracts of smiling verdure contrasted with 
the dazzling whiteness of the shaded slopes and hollows. 
Every sheltered bank, on which the broad rays rested, 
Yielded its silver rill of cold and limpid water, glittering 
through the dripping grass; and sent up slight exhala- 
tions to contribute to the thin haze that hung just above 
the surface of the earth. There was something truly 
cheering in this triamph of warmth and verdure over the 
frosty thraldom of winter; it was, as the squire observed, 
an emblein of Christmas hospitality, breaking through 
the chills of ceremony and selfixhnoxs, and thawing every 
heart into a flow. He pointed with ploasure to the indi- 
cations of good cheer rocking from the chimnoys of the 
comfortable farmhouses, and low thatched cottages. “T 
love,” said he, “to see this day well kept by rich and 
poor; it is a great thing to have one day in the year, ab 
Teast, when you are sure of being welcome wherever you 
go, and of having, as it were, the world thrown all open to 


= 
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you; and I am almost disposed to join with Poor Robin, 
in his malediction on every churlish enemy to this honest 
festival— 
“Those who at Christenas do repine 
And would fain henee dispatoh him, 


May thoy with old Duke Humphry dine, 
Or else may Squire Ketel catel 'em," 


‘The squire went on to lament the deplorable decay of 
the games and amusements which were once prevalent at 
this season among the lower ordors, and countensuced by 
the higher; when the old halls of the castles and manor- 
houses were thrown open at daylight; when the tables 
were covered with brawn, and beef, and humming ale; 
when the harp and the carol resounded all day long, and 
when rich and poor were alike welcome to enter and 
make merry.* “Onur old games and local customs,” said 
he, “had a great effect in making the peasant fond of his 
Lome, and the promotion of them by the gentry made 
him fond of his lord. Thoy made the times merrier, and 
kinder, and better, and I can truly say, with one of our 
old poets: 

©“ An English gontienan, at the opening of the great day, 1. 0. om 
Christrnss day in the morning, bad all his tenants and neighbors enter 
bis ball by daybresk. The strong beer was broeched, and the black» 


jacks went plentifully stout with toast, sagar and sutmeg, and good 
Cheshire cheeos. The Hackin (the great <aasage) must be boiled by day- 
maiden (i 


break, or else to young men must take the (i 6 the cook) by 
the arms, and run her round the market-place till she is shamed of her 
Laziness.”—Round about our Seo-Ceal Fire. 


ir 
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41 liko thom wall—the ourious precivences 

And all-pretended gravity of those 

That seek to banish hence these harmless sports, 
Have thrust away much ancient honesty," 


“The nation,” continued he, “is altered; we have al- 
most lost pur simple true-hearted peasantry. They have 
broken asunder from the higher classes, and seem to 
think their interests are separate. They have become 
too knowing, and begin to read newspapers, listen to ale- 
house politicians, and talk of reform. I think one mode 
to keep them in good humor in these hard timos would 
be for the nobility and gentry to pass more time on their 
estates, minglo more among the country people, and set 
the merry old English games going again.” 

Such was the good squire’s project for mitigating pub- 
lie discontent: and, indeed, he had once attempted to put 
his doctrine in practice, and a few years before had kept 
open house during the holidays in the old style. ‘The 
country people, however, did not understand how to play 
their parts in the scene of hospitality; many uncouth cir- 
eumstances occurred ; the manor was overrun by all the 
vagrants of the country, and more beggars drawn into the 
neighborhood in one week than the parish officers could 
get rid of ina year. Since then, he had contented him- 
self with inviting the decont part of the neighboring 
peazantry to call at the hail on Christmas day, and with 
distributing beef, and bread, and ale, among the poor, 
that they might make merry in their own dwellings. 

20 
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‘Wo had not been long home when the sound of musie 
was hoard from a distance. A band of country lads, 
without coats, their shirt sleeves fancifully tied with rib- 
‘bons, their hats decorated with greens, and clubs in their 
hands, waa seen adyancing up the avenue, followed by a 
large number of villagers and peasantry. They stopped 
before the hall door, where the music struck up a pecu- 
liar air, and the lads performed a curious and intricate 
dance, advancing, retreating, and striking their clubs to- 
gether, keeping exact time to the music; while one, 
whimsically crowned with a fox’s skin, the tail of which 
fiaunted down his back, kept capering round the skirts of 
the dance, and rattling a Christmas box with many antic 
gesticulations. 

Tho squire eyed this fanciful exhibition with great in- 
terest and delight, and gave me a full account of its ori- 
gin, which he traced to the times when the Romans held 
possession of the island; plainly proving that this was a 
lineal descendant of the sword dance of the ancients, 
“Tt was now,” he said, “nearly extinet, but he had aeci- 
dentally met with traces of it in tho neighborhood, and 
had encouraged its revival ; though, to tell the trath, it 
pea ah aah ee followed up by the cxongh onigel play, 
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regard. It is true I percoived two or threo of the 
younger peasants, aa they were raising their tankards to 
thoir mouths, when the squire's back was turned, making 
somothing of a grimace, and giving each other the wink; 
but the moment they caught my eye they pulled grave 
faces, anil were exceedingly demure. With Master Si- 
mon, however, they all seomed more at their ease. His 
varied occupations and amusements had made him well 
known throughout the neighborhood. He was a visite 
or at every farmhouse and cottage; gossiped with tho 
farmers and their wives; romped with their daughters; 
and, like that type of a vagrant bachelor, the humblebeo, 
tolled the sweets from all the roay lips of the country 
round. 

The bashfulness of the guests soon gave way before 
good cheer and affability. There is something gonuine 
and affectionate in the gayety of the lower orders, when 
it is excited by the bounty and familiarity of those above 
them ; the warm glow of gratitude onters into their mirth, 
and a kind word or » small pleasantry frankly uttered by 
patron, gluddens the heart of the dependent more than 
oil and wine. When tho squire had retired, the morri- 
ment increased, and there was much joking and laughter, 
particularly between Master Simon and a hale, ruddy- 
faced, white-headed farmer, who appeared to be the wit 
of the village; for I observed all his companions to wait 
with open mouths for his retorts, and burst into a grax 
tuitous laugh before they could well understand them. 


ae 
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‘The whole honse indeed seemed abandoned to marri- 
mont: aa I passed to my room to dress for dinner, I 
heard the sound of music in a small conrt, and looking 
throngh a window that commanded it, I perceived a band 
of wandering musicians, with pandean pipes and tam- 
bourine; a pretty coquettish housemaid was dancing a 
ig with a smart country lad, while several of the other 
servants were Jooking on. In the midst of her sport the 
girl caught a glimpse of my face at the window, and, col- 
oring up, ran off with an air of roguish affected confusion. 
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Lo, now [a come our joyful’st feast | 
Let every man be Jolly, 
Eache roome with yvic Teaves bs drest, 
And every post with holly: 
Now all our neighbours’ ehfinueys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning ; 
‘Their ovens they with bak't- meats choke 
Aud all thelr spits are turning, 
‘Without the door let sorrow te, 
And {f, for cold, It hap to die, 
Wee'le bury 't in a Christmas pye, 
And evermore be merry. 
‘Wirnens’ Jowrntuts. 


Ty HAD finished my toilet, and was loitering with 
Frank Bracebridge in the library, when we 
J heard a distant thwacking sound, which he 
informed me was a signal for the serving up of the 
dinner. The squire kept up old customs in kitchen as 
well as hall; and the rolling-pin, struck upon the dresser 


by the cook, summonod the servants to carry in the 
meats. 





Just in this nick the cook knook’d thrice, 
And all the waiters in a trice 
‘His summons did obey 5 
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Each serving man, with dich in hand, 
Maroh’d boldly up, Jike onr train hand, 
Prosentud, and away.” 

The dinner was served up in the great hall, where the 
squire always held his Christmas banquet. A blazing 
crackling fire of logs had been heaped on to warm the 
spacious apartment, and the flame went sparkling and 
wroathing up tho wide-mouthed chimney. The great 
picture of the crusader and his white horse had been 
profusely decorated with groons for the occasion; and 
holly and ivy had likewiso been wreathed round the hel- 
met and weapons on the opposite wall, which I under- 
tood were the arms of the same warrior. I mast own, by 
tho by, I had strong doubts about the authenticity of the 
painting and armor as having belonged to the crusader, 
they cortainly having the stamp of more recent days; but 
I was told that the painting had been so considered time 
out of mind; and that, as to the armor, it had been found 
in a lumber-room, and elevated to its present situation 
by the squire, who at once determined it to be the armor 
of the family hero; and as he was absolute authority om 
all such. subjects in his own household, the matter had 
passed into current acceptation. A sidoboard was sot 
out just under this chivalric trophy, on which was a dis- 
play of plate that might have vied (at least in variety) 
with Bolshazzar's parade of the vessels of the temple: 


© Sir Jehu Suckling. 


See 
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“flagons, cans, cups, beakers, goblets, basins, and 
ewers;" the gorgeous utensils of good companionship 
that had gradually accumulated through many genera- 
tions of jovial housekeepers. Before these stood the two 
Yule candles, beaming like two stars of the first magni- 
tude; other lights were distributed in branches, and the 
whole array glittered like » firmament of silver, 

We were ushered into this banqueting scene with the 
sound of minstrelsy, the old harper being seated on a 
stool beside the fireplace, and twanging his instrament 
with a vast deal more power than melody, Never did 
Christmas board display a more goodly and gracious 
assemblage of countenances; those who were not hand- 
some were, at least, happy; and happiness is a rare im- 
prover of your hard-fayored visage. I always consider 
an old English family as well worth studying as a col- 
lection of Holbein's portraits or Albert Durer's prints. 
There is much antiquarian lore to be acquired; much 
Imowledge of the physiognomies of former times. Per- 
haps it may be from having continually before their eyes 
those rows of old family portraits, with which the man- 
sions of this country are stocked; certain it is, that the 
quaint features of antiquity are often most faithfully per- 
petuated in these ancient lines; and T have traced an old 
family nose through a whole picture gallery, legitimately 
handed down from generation to generation, almost from 
the time of the Conquest. Something of the kind was to 
be observed in the worthy company around me, Many 
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of their faces had evidently originated in a Gothic age, 
and been merely copied by succeeding gencrations ; and 
there was one little girl in particular, of staid demeanor, 
with a high Roman nose, and an antique vinegar aspect, 
who was a great favorite of the aquire’s, boing, as ho said, 
a Bracebridge all over, and the very counterpart of one 
of his ancestors who figured in the court of Heury VIIL 
The parson said grace, which was not a short familiar 
one, such as is commonly addressed to the Deity in these 
unceremonious days; but a long, courtly, well-worded 
one of the ancient school There was now a pause, as if 
something was oxpectod; when suddenly the butler en- 
tered the hall with some degree of bustle: he was at- 
tended by a servant on each side with a large wax-light, 
and bore a silver dish, on which was an enormous pig's 
head, decorated with rosemary, with a lemon in its 
mouth, which was placod with groat formality at the 
head of tho table. The moment this pageant made its 
appearance, the harper struck up a flourish; at the con- 
clusion of which the young Oxonian, on receiving a hint 
from the squire, gave, with an sir of the most comic gray- 
ity, an old carol, the first verse of which was as follows: 


‘Too boar's head in hand bring 1, 

With garlands ny and rosemary. 

1 pray you all aynge merrily 
Qué estia in convivig, 


Ae 
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‘Though propared to witness many of thoso little occen- 
tricities, from being apprised of the peculiar hobby of 
mine host; yet, I confess, the parade with which so odd 
@ dish was introduced somewhat perplexed me, until I 
gathered from the conversation of the squire and the par- 
son, that it was meant to represent the bringing in of the 
boar’s head; a dish formerly served up with much core- 
mony and the sound of minstrelsy and song, at great 
tables, on Christmas day, “I like the old custom,” said 
the squire, “not merely because it is stately and pleasing 
in itself, but because it was observed at the college at 
Oxford at which I was educated. When IT hear the 
old song chanted, it brings to mind the time when 
1 was young and gamesome—and the noble old college 
hall—and my fellow-students loitering about in their 
black gowns; many of whom, poor lads, are now in their 
graves!" rs 

‘The parson, however, whose mind was not haunted by 
such associations, and who was always more taken up 
with the text than the sentiment, objected to the Ox- 
onian’s version of the carol; which he affirmed was dif- 
ferent from that sung at college. He wont on, with the 
dry perseverance of a commentator, to give the college 
reading, accompanied by sundry annotations; address- 
ing himself at first to the company at large; but finding 
their attention gradually diverted to other talk and other 
objects, he lowered his tone as his number of auditors 
diminished, until he concluded his remarks in un under 


a 
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Yoice, to a fat-headed old gentleman next him, who was 
silently engaged in the discussion of a huge plateful of 
turkey.* 

‘The table was literally loaded with good cheer, and 
presented an epitome of country abundance, in this sea- 
son of overflowing landers. A distinguished post was 
allotted to “ancient sirloin,” as mine host termed it; 
being, as he added, “the standard of oli English hospi- 
tality, and a joint of goodly presence, and fall of expeo- 
tation” There were several dishes quaintly decorated, 
and which had evidently something traditional in their 
© The odd ceremony of serving ep the bons’s Read om Christmas day is 
#0] obverved in the hall of Qunem’s College, Oxted 1 war favcend by 
the parse with a copy off the carci a4 mow sung. amd as @ may be acenpt- 
whe to eee of my readere a are carom om thew crave acd learoed mat 
ters, 1 gore 8 ete 

‘The boar’y Bead ix hand bear 
Beech’ with aes acd coemary: 
Ave I peas pre, may manstery, be merry 


‘The tear toad as [| mdrmcand, 
Ks the maet Goch ie all thas Bed. 
‘Whieh thas Sede ed a ger gece 
Let a5 ree canon. 
Caper age Leto ate 


(Que steward bath yoresdnd the 
be beer of he King of Bs, 
‘Whit om this dine te Ov ren 
Ix Dagens ADS 
Cages yes Debio. 
a 
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embellishments; but about which, as I did not like to 
appoar over-curious, I asked no questions. 

1 could not, however, but notice a pie, magnificently 
decorated with peacock’s feathers, in imitation of the tail 
of that bird, which overshadowed a considerable tract of 
the table. This, the squire confossed, with somo little 
hesitation, was a pheasant pie, though a peacock pie 
was certainly the most authentical; but there had been 
such a mortality among the peacocks this season, that he 
could not prevail upon himself to have one killed.* 

It would be tedious, perhaps, to my wiser readers, who 
may not have that foolish fondnoss for odd and obsolete 
things to which I am a little given, wore I to mention the 
other make-shifts of this worthy old humorist, by which 
he was endeavoring to follow up, though at humble dis- 
tance, the quaint customs of antiquity. I was pleased, 
however, to see the respect shown to his whims by his 

"The peacock was anciently in grest demand for stately entertain 
monte. Sometimes it was made into # pie, at one end of which the head 
appenred above the crust in all its plumage, with the beak richly gilt ; at 
‘the other end the tail was displayed. Such pics were served up at the 
solemn banquets of chivalry, when knighte-crmant pledged themselves to 
undertake any perilous enterprise, wheace came the ancient oath, used 
by Justice Shallow, * by cock and ple.” 

‘The pencock was also un important dish for the Chrintmas feast ; snd 
Massinger, in his City Modan, gives some ides of the extravagance with 


‘which this, ax well as other dishes, was prepared for the gongeous revels 
<f the olden times ;— 
‘Men may talk of Country Christraasees, 
Bia ic feed Satin cps, spol segs 
Their pheasants drenoh'd with ambergris : the carcass of three fat 
welhers bruised for gravy to make sauce for a single peacock. 








children and relatives ; who, indeed, entered readily into 
the fell spirit of them, and seemed all well versed in 
their parts; having doubtless been present at many a 
rehearsal. I was amused, too, at the air of profound 
gravity with which the butler and other servants exe~ 
ented the duties assigned them, however eccentric. They 
had an old-fashioned look; having, for the most part, 
been brought up in the household, and grown into keop- 
ing with the antiquated mansion, and the humors of its 
Jord; and most probably looked upon all his whimsical 
rogulations ag the established laws of honorable house- 


kooping. 

When the cloth was removed, the butler brought in 
a huge silver vessel of rare and curious workmanship, 
which he placed before the squire. Its appearance was 
hailed with acclamation; being the Wassail Bowl, so re- 
nowned in Christmas festivity. The contents had been 
prepared by the squire himself; for it was a beverage in 
the skilfal mixture of which be particularly prided him- 
self: alleging that it was too abstruse and complex for 
the comprehension of an ordinary servant. It was a po- 
tation, indeed, that might well make the heart of a toper 
leap within him; being composed of the richest and 
raciest wines, highly spiced and sweetened, with roasted 
apples bobbing about the surface.* 

* The Wassail Bow! was semetiner compoted of ale instead of wine ; 


‘with wutseeg, sugar, toast. ginger, and roasted crabs ; in this way the 
nut-brown beverage i still prepared tn some obi families, and toured the 


MT. 
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The old gentleman's whole countenance beamed with 
a serene look of indwelling delight, as he stirred this 
mighty bowl Having raised it to his lips, with a hearty 
wish of a merry Christmas to all present, he sent it brim- 
ming round the board, for every one to follow his ex- 
ample, according to the primitive style; pronouncing it 
“the ancient fountain of good feeling, where all hearts 
met together.” * 

‘There waa much laughing and rallying as the honest 
emblem of Christmas joviality circulated, and was kissed 
rather coyly by the ladies, When it reached Master Si- 
mon, he raised it in both hands, and with the air of a 
boon companion struck up an old Wassail chanson. 


‘The trown bowle, 
‘Tho merry brown bowle, 
{As it goes round about-oy 
Fill 
‘Still, 


hearths of substantial farmers at Christmas. It is also called Lamb's 
‘Wool, and is celebrated by Horrick in his Twelfth Night : 


Neat crowne the bowle full 
With guntie Lamb's Wool : 
Add sugar, nutmeg, and ginger 

With store of ale too 5 
And thus ye must doe 
‘To make the Wassaile a swingor. 


‘* “The custom of drinking out of the same cup gave place to each 
having his cup. When the steward came to the doore with the Wassel, 
‘he was to ory throe times, Wassel, Waseel, Wassel, and then the chappell 
(chuplein) waa to answer with a song."—AncuoLoaia. 


i 
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Let the worhd say what it will, 
And drink your fil all osha. 


‘The deep cannes, 
The merry deep canna, 
As thou dust freely quaff-a, 
Seg 
Fllsg 
Be as merry asa king, 
And sound a hasty leagha® 


Mnueh of the conversation during dinner terned upon 
family topics, to which I was a stranger There was, 
however, a great deal of rallying of Master Simos about 
some gay widow, with whom he was accosd of having 
a fiistation This attack was commenced by the Indies; 
but it was continued throughout the dinner by the fat- 
beaded old gentleman next the parson, with the perse- 
vering assiduity of a slow hocmd; being ons of those 
long-winded jokers, who, though rather dell st start- 
ing game, are unrivalled for their talents im Bunting it 





winking bard at me with both eyes, whemewer he gave 
Master Simon what he considered a home ticcst The 
latter, indeed. seemed food of beimg trawd om the sab 
ject, as old bachelors are apt t be: and be mek ocemsinn 
to inform me, i an under tone, that the lady im question 


© Pom Per ote ee 
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was a prodigionsly fine woman, and drove her own cur- 
ticle, 

The dinner-tims pagsed away in this flow of innocent 
hilarity, and, though the old hall may have resounded 
in its time with many # scene of broader rout and revel, 
yet I doubt whether it ever witnessed more honost and 
genuine enjoyment. How easy it is for one benevolent 
being to diffuse pleasure around him ; and how traly is 
a kind heart a fountain of gladness, making every thing 
in its vicinity to freshen into smiles! the joyous disposi- 
tion of the worthy squire was perfectly contagions ; ho 
was happy himself, and disposed to make all the world 
happy; and tho little cccontricities of his humor did but 
‘season, in a manner, the sweetness of his philanthropy. 

When the ladies had retired, the conversation, as 
usual, became still more animated; many good things 
were broached which had been thought of during dimmer, 
but which would not exactly do for a lady's ear; and 
though I cannot positively affirm that there was much 
wit uttered, yet I have certainly heard many contests of 
are wit produce much less laughter. Wit, after all, is a 
mighty tart, pungent ingredient, and much too acid for 
some stomachs; but honest good humor is the oil and 
wine of a merry meeting, and there is no jovial compan- 
jonship equal to that where the jokes are rather small, 
and the laughter abundant. 

‘The squire told several long stories of early college 
pranks and adventures, in some of which the yareon that 


a 
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been a sharer ; though in looking at the latter, it required 
some effort of imagination to figure such a little dark 
anatomy of a man into the perpetrator of a madcap gam- 
bol. Indeed, the two college chums presented pictures 
of what men may be made by their different lots in life. 
‘The squire had left the university to live Iustily on his 
paternal domains, in the vigorous enjoyment of prospor- 
ity and sunshine, and had flourished on to a hearty and 
florid old age; whilst the poor parson, on the contrary, 
had dried and withered away, among dusty tomes, in the 
silence and shadows of his study. Still there seemed to 
be a spark of almost extinguished fire, feebly glimmering 
in the bottom of his son}; and as the squire hinted at a 
sly story of tho parson and a pretty milkmaid, whom 
they once met on the banks of the Isis, the old gentle- 
man made an “alphabet of faces,” which, as far as TI 
could decipher his physiognomy, I verily believe was in- 
dicative of langhter ;—indeed, I have rarely met with an 
old gentleman that took absolute offence at the imputed 
gallantries of his youth. 

I found the tide of wine and wassail fast gaining on 
the dry land of sober judgment. The company grow 
merrior and louder as their jokes grew duller. Mastor 
Simon was in as chirping a humor as a grasshopper filled 
with dew; his old songs grew of a warmer complexion, 
and ho began to talk maudlin about the widow. He even 
gavo a long song about the wooing of a widow, which ho 
informed me he had gathered from an excellent black- 


MT. 
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letter work, entitled “Oupid’s Solicitor for Love,” can- 
taining store of good advice for bachelors, and which he 
promised to lend me: the first verse was to this effect: 
He that will woo a widow must not dally, 
Ho must make hay while the sun doth shine ; 
He must not stand with her, shall 1, shall 1, 
But boldly say Widow, thou must be mine, 

‘This song inspired the fat-headed old gentleman, who 
made several attempta to tell a rather broad story out of 
Joe Miller, that was pat to the purposo; but ho always 
stuck in the middle, every body recollecting the latter 
part excepting himself. The parson, too, began to show 
the effects of good cheer, having gradually settled down 
into a doze, and his wig sitting most suspiciously on one 
side, Just at this juncture we were summoned to the 
drawing-room, and, I suspect, at the private instigation 
of mine host, whose joviality seemed always tempered 
with « proper love of decorum. 

After the dinner table was removad, the hall was given 
up to the younger members of the family, who, prompted 
to all kind of noisy mirth by the Oxonian and Master 
Simon, made its old walls ring with their merriment, as 
they played at romping games. I delight in witnessing 
the gambols of children, and particularly at this happy 
holiday season, and could not help stealing out of the 
drawing-room on hearing ono of their peals of laughter. 
I found them at the game of blindman’s-buff. Master 
Simon, who was the leader of their revels, and seemed 
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on all occasions to fulfil the office of that ancient po- 
tentate, the Lord of Misrule,* was blinded in the midst 
of the hall. The little beings were as busy about him as 
the mock fairies about Falstaff; pinching him, plucking at 
the skirts of his coat, and tickling him with straws. One 
fine blue-eyed girl of about thirteen, with her flaxen hair 
all in beautiful confusion, her frolic face in a glow, her 
frock half torn off her shoulders, « complete picture of a 
romp, was the chief tormentor; and, from the slyness 
with which Master Simon avoided the smaller game, 
and hemmed this wild little nymph in corners, and 
obliged her to jump shrieking over chairs, I suspected 
the rogue of being not a whit more blinded than was 
convenient. 

When I returned to the drawing-room, I found the 
company seated round the fire, listening to the parson, 
who was deeply ensconced in a high-backed oaken chair, 
the work of some conning artifieer of yore, which had 
boon brought from the library for his particular accom- 
modation, From this venerable piece of furniture, with 
which his shadowy figure and dark weazen face so nd« 
mirably accorded, he was dealing out strange accounts of 
the popular superstitions and logonds of the surrounding 
country, with which he had become acquainted in the 


* At Christmasse thors was in the Kinge’s house, whorcsoever hee was 
Jodged, @ lone of nisrule, or mayxter of meric disportes, and the like had 
yon tho house of every nobleman of honor, or good worshippe, warn he 
epirituall or temporall.—Stowe, 
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course of his antiquarian researches. I am half inclined 
to think that the old gentleman was himself somewhat 
tinetured with superstition, as men are very apt to be 
who live a recluse and studious life in a sequestered 
part of the country, and pore over black-letter tracts, 
#0 often filled with the marvellous and supernatural. 
He gave us several anecdotes of the fancies of the 
neighboring peasantry, concerning the effigy of the cru- 
sader, which lay on the tomb by the church altar, As 
it was the only monument of the kind in that part of 
the country, it had always been regarded with feelings 
of superstition by the good wives of the village. It was 
said to get up from the tomb and walk the rounds of 
the church-yard in stormy nights, particularly when it 
thundered ; and one old woman, whose cottage bordered 
on the church-yard, had seen it through the windows of 
the church, when the moon shone, slowly pacing up and 
down the aisles. It was the belief that somo wrong had 
been left unredressed by the deceased, or some treasure 
hidden, which kept the spirit in a state of trouble and 
srestlessness. Some talked of gold and jewels buried in 
the tomb, over which the spectre kept watch ; and there 
‘was a story current of a sexton in old times, who endeay- 
ored to break his way to the coffin at night, but, just as 
he reached it, received a violent blow from the marble 
hand of the effigy, which stretched him senseless on the 
pavement, These tales were often laughed at by some of 
the sturdier among the rustics, yet, when night came on, 
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there were many of the stoutost unbelievers that were 
shy of venturing alone in the footpath that led across the 
chureh-yard. 

From these and other anecdotes that followed, the ern- 
sader appeared to be the favorite hero of ghost stories 
throughout the vicinity. His picture, which hung up in 
the hall, was thought by the servants to have something 
supernatural about it; for they remarked that, in what- 
ever part of the hall you went, the eyes of the warrior 
were still fixed on you. The old porter's wife, too, at the 
lodge, who had been born and brought up in the family, 
and was a great gossip among the maid soryanta, aflirmed, 
that in her young days she had often heard say, that on 
Midsummer eve, when it was well known all kinds of 
ghosts, goblins, and fairies become visible and walk 
abroad, the crusader used to mount his horse, coma 
down from his picture, ride abont the house, down the 
avenue, and so to the church to visit the tomb; on which 
oceasion the church door most civilly swung open of it- 
self; not that he neaded it; for he rode through closed 
gates and oven stone walls, and had been seen by ono of 
the dairy maids to pass between two bars of the great 
park gate, making himself as thin as a sheet of paper. 

All these superstitions I found had been very much 
countenanced by the squire, who, though not supersti- 
tious himself, was very fond of seeing others so, He lis- 
tened to every goblin tale of the neighboring gosaipa 
with infinite gravity, and held the porter’s wife in high 
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favor on account of her talent for the marvellous. He 
was himself a great reader of old legends and romances, 
and often lamented that he could not believe in them; 
for a superstitious person, he thought, must live in a 
kind of fairy Jand. 

Whilst we were all attention to the parson’s stories, our 
-ears were suddenly assailed by a burst of heterogeneous 
sounds from the hall, in which were mingled something 
like the clang of rude minstrelsy, with the uproar of 
many small yoices and girlish laughter. The door sud- 
denly flew open, and a train came trooping into the room, 
that might almost have been mistaken for the breaking 
up of the court of Fairy. That indefatigable spirit, Mas- 
ter Simon, in the faithful discharge of his duties as lord 
of misrule, had conceived the idea of a Christmas mum- 
mery or masking; and having called in to his assistance 
the Oxonian and the young officer, who were equally ripe 
for any thing that should occasion romping and merri- 
ment, they had carried it into instant effect The old 
housekeeper had been consulted; the antique clothes- 
presses ond wardrobes rammaged, and made to yield up 
the relics of finery that had not seen the light for several 
generations; the younger part of the company had been 
privately convened from the parlor and hall, and tho 
whole had been bedizened out, into a burlesque imita~ 
tion of an antique mask. * 

*Maskings or mummeries wero favorite sports at Christmas in old 
times; and the wardrobes at halls and manor-houses wore often laid 
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‘Master Simon led the van, as “Ancient Christmas,” 
qusintly apparelled in a ruff, a short cloak, which had 
very much the aspect of one of the old housekeeper's 
petticoats, and a hat that might have served for a village 
steeple, and must indubitably have figured in the days of 
the Covenanters From under this his nose curved bold- 
ly forth, flushed with a frost-bitten bloom, that seemed 
the very trophy of a December blast. He was accom- 
panied by the blue-eyed romp, dished up as “Dame 
Mince Pie," in the venerable magnificence of a faded bro- 
cade, long stomacher, peaked hat, and high-heeled shoes. 
‘The young officer appeared as Robin Hood, in a sport- 
ing dress of Kendal green, and a foraging cap with a gold 
tassel. 

The costume, to be sare, did not bear testimony to 
deep research, and there was an evident eye to the pic~ 
turosqne, natural to a young gallant in the presence of 
his mistress. Tho fair Julia hung on his arm in a pretty 
rustic dress, as “Maid Marian." The rest of the train 
had been metamorphosed in various ways; the girls 
trussod up in the finery of the ancient belles of the 
Bracobridge lino, and the striplings bewhiskered with 
burnt cork, and gravely clad in broad skirts, hanging 
sloevos, and full-bottomed wigs, to represent the charnc- 
ter of Roast Beef, Plum Pudding, and other worthies 
under contribntion to furnish dresses and fantastic disguisings. 1 


elrongly suspect Master Simon to have taken the idea of bis from Ben 
Jonson's Masque of Chifstinas, 
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celebrated in ancient maskings. The whole was under 
the control of the Oxonian, in the appropriate character 
of Misrule; and I observed that he exercised rather a 
mischievous sway with his wand over the smaller per- 
sonages of the pageant. 

The irruption of this motley crew, with beat of drum, 
according to ancient custom, was the consummation of 
uproar and merriment, Master Simon covered himself 
with glory by the stateliness with which, as Ancient 
Christmas, he walked a minuet with the peerless, though 
giggling, Dame Mince Pie. It was followed by a dance 
of all the characters, whieh from its medley of costumes, 
seemed as though the old family portraits had skipped 
down from their frames to join in the sport. Different 
centuries were figuring at cross hands and right and left; 
the dark ages were cntting pirouettes and rigadoons ; and 
the days of Queen Bess jigging merrily down the middle, 
through a line of succeeding generations. 

The worthy squire contemplated these fantastic sports, 
and this resurrection of his old wardrobe, with the sim- 
ple relish of childish delight. He stood chuckling and 
robbing his hands, and searcely hearing a word the par- 
son said, notwithstanding that the latter was discoursing 
most authentically on the ancient and stately dance at 
the Paon, or peacock, from which he conceived the min= 
uot to be derived.* For my part, I was in a continual | 


°* Sir John Hawkins, speaking of the dance called the Pavon, from 
——-patvo, & peacock, says, * It isa grave and majestic dance ; the method of | 
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excitement from the varied scenes of whim and innocent 
gayety passing before me. It was inspiring to see wild- 
eyed frolic and warm-hearted hospitality breaking out 
from among the chills and glooms of winter, and old age 
throwing off his apathy, and catching once more the 
freshness of youthful enjoyment. I felt also an interest 
in the scene, from the consideration that these fleoting 
customs were posting fast into oblivion, and that this was, 
perhaps, the only family in England in which the whole 
of them was atill punctiliously observed. There was 
® quaintness, too, mingled with all this revelry, that gave 
ita peculiar vest: it was wuited to the time and place; 
and as the old manor-house almost reeled with mirth and 
wassail, it seemed echoing back the joviality of long de- 
parted years,* 

But enough of Christmas and its gambols; it is time 
for me to pause in this garrulit}. Methinks I hear the 
questions asked by my graver readers, “To what pur- 
pose is all this—how is the world to be made wiser by 


dancing it anciontly was by gontlemon dressed with cape and swords, by 
those of the long robe in their gowns, by the prers in thelr mantles, and 
by the ladies in gowns with long trains, the motion whereof, in dancing, 
resembled that of a poaeock."—History of Music, 

* At the time of tho first publication of this paper, the picture of an 
‘old-fashioned Christmas in the country was pronounced by some us out of 
date. ‘The anthor had afterwards an opportunity of witnesring almost all 
the curtomn above described, existing in unexpected vigoe in the ekirts of 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire, where he passed the Christmas holidays. ‘The 
reader will fad some notice of them in the author's account of his sojourn 
at Newstead Abbey. 
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this talk?” Alas! is there not wisdom enough extant 
for the instruction of the world? And if not, are there 
not thousands of abler pens laboring for its improve- 
ment?—It is so much pleasanter to please than to in- 
stract—to play the companion rather than thé preceptor. 

‘What, after all, is the mite of wisdom that I could 
throw into the mass of knowledge; or how am I sure 
that my sagest deductions may be safe guides for the 
opinions of others? But in writing to amuse, if I fail, 
the only evil is in my own disappointment. Tf, however, 
T can by any lucky chance, in these days of evil, rab ont 
one wrinkle from the brow of care, or beguile the heavy 
heart of one moment of sorrow; if E can now and then 
penetrate through the gathering film of misanthropy, 
prompt a benevolent view of human nature, and make 
my reader more in good humor with his fellow beings 
and himself, surely, surely, I shall not then have written 
entirely in vain. 
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Methtakis lke Gatto Yaar, with my dark lasthors, 
Reeatng to tat the trem 6 Siw; F ta! comntry 

I hold be takes for Williass o” the Wisp, 

Or Radha Gookteliow. 


AM somewhat of an antiquity hunter, and am 
fond of exploring London in quest of the relics 
of old times. ‘Those are principally to be found 
in the dopths of the city, swallowed up and almost lost 
in » wildernens of brick and mortar; but deriving poeti- 
cal andl romantic interest from the commonplace prosaic 
world around them. I was struck with an instance of 
the kind in the course of # recent summer ramble into 
the city; for the city is only to be explored to advantage 
{n summer time, when froe from the smoke and fog, and 
rain and mud of winter. I had been buffeting for some 
time agafnat the current of population setting through 
Floot-wtroot, The warm weather had unstrung my nerves, 
wil made me sonsitivo to every jar and jostlo and dis- 
conlant sound. ‘The flesh was weary, the spirit faint, 
and T was gotting out of humor with the bustling busy 
throng through which I had to struggle, when in a fit of 
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desperation I toro my way through the crowd, planged 
into a by lane, and after passing through several obscure 
nooks and angles, emerged into a quaint and quit court 
with a grassplot in the centre, overhung by elms, and 
kept perpetually fresh and green by a fountain with ite 
sparkling jet of water. A student with book in hand was 
seated on a stone bench, partly reading, partly meditat- 
ing on the movements of two or three trim nursery maids 
with their infant changes. 

I was like an Arab, who had suddenly come upon an 
oasis amid the panting sterility of the desert. By de- 
grees the quiet and coolness of the place soothed my 
perves and refreshed my spirit’ I pursued my walk, and 
came, hard by, to a very ancient chapel, with a low- 
‘browed Saxon portal of massive and rich architecture. 
‘The interior was circular and lofty, and lighted from 
above. Around were monumental tomibs of angient date, 
on which were extended the marble effigies of warriors 
in armor. Some had the hands devoutly crossed upon 
the breast; others grasped the pommel of the sword, 
menacing hostility even in the tomb!—while the crossed 
egs of several indicated soldiers of the Faith who had 
‘been on crusades to the Holy Land. 

I was, in fact, in the chapel of the Knights Tomplars, 
strangely situated in the very centre of sortlid teuflic; 
and I donot know s more imprisive Jewon for the man 
of the world than thus suddenly to turn aside fromthe 
highway of busy money-secking life, and sit down among 
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tints from panes of colored glass; while an open case~ 
ment let in the soft summer air. Here, leaning my head 
on my hand, and my arm on an old oaken table, I in- 
dulged in a sort of reverie about what might have been 
the ancient uses of this edifice. It had evidently been of 
monastic origin; perhaps one of those collegiate estab- 
lishments built of yore for the promotion of learning, 
where the patient monk, in the ample solitude of the 
cloister, added page to page and volume to volume, emu- 
lating in the productions of his brain the magnitude of 
the pile he inhabited. 

As I was seated in this musing mood, a small panelled 
door in an arch at the upper end of the hall was opened, 
and a number of gray-headed old men, clad in long black 
cloaks, came forth one by one; proceeding in that man- 
ner through the hall, without uttering a word, each turn- 
ing pale face on me as he passed, and disappearing 
through a door at the lower end. 

I was singularly struck with their appearance; their 
Wack cloaks and antiquated air comported with the style 
of this most venerable and mysterious pile. It was as if 
the ghosts of the departed years, about which T had beon 
musing, were passing in review before me. Pleasing my- 
self with such fancies, T set ont, in the spirit of romance, 
to explore what I pictured to myself a realm of shadows, 
existing in the very centre of substantial realities. 

My ramble led me through a labyrinth of interior 
courts, and corridors, and dilapidated cloisters, for the 
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main edifice had many additions and dependencies, built 
at various times and in various styles ; in one open space 
a number of boys, who evidently belonged to the estab- 
lishment, were at their sports; but everywhere I observed 
those mysterious old gray men im black mantles, some- 
times sauntering alone, sometimes conversing in groups: 
they appeared to be the pervading genii of the places I 
now called to mind what I had read of certain colleges in 
old times, where judicial astrology, geomancy, necroman- 
cy, and other forbidden and magical sciences were taught. 
‘Was this an establishment of the kind, and were these 
black-cloaked old men really professors of the black art? 

‘These surmises were passing through my mind as my 
‘eye glanced into a chamber, hung round with all kinds of 
strange and uncouth objects ; implements of savage war- 
fare; strange idols and stuffed alligators; bottled ser- 
pents and monsters decorated the mantelpiece; while 
on the high tester of an old-fashioned bedstead grinned 
a human skull, flanked on each side by a dried cat. 

I approached to regard more narrowly this mystie 
chamber, which seemed a fitting laboratory for a neero- 
mancer, when T was startled at beholding a human coun- 
tonance staring at me from a dusky corner. It was that 
of small, shrivolled old man, with thin chooks, bright 
eyes, and gray wiry projecting eyebrows. I at first 
doubted whether it were not a mummy curiously pre- 
swerved, but it movod, and Paw that it was alive. It 
was another of those black-cloaked old men, and, as I 
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rogarded his quaint physiognomy, his obsolete garb, 
and the hideous and sinister objects by which he was 
surrounded, I began to persuade myself that I had 
come upon the arch mago, who ruled over this magical 
fraternity. 

Seeing me pausing before the door, he rose.and invited 
me to enter. I obeyed, with singular hardihood, for how 
did I know whether a wave of his wand might not meta- 
morphose me into some strange monster, or conjure me 
into one of the bottles on his mantelpiece? He proved, 
however, to be any thing but a conjurer, and his simple 
garrulity soon dispelled all the magic and mystery with 
which I had enveloped this antiquated pile and its no 
loss antiquated inhabitants. 

It appeared that I had made my way into the centre of 
an ancient asylum for superannuated tradesmen and de- 
eayed householders, with which was connected a school 
for a limited number of boys. It was founded upwards 
of two centuries since on an old monastic establishment, 
and retained somewhat of the conventual air and charac- 
ter. The shadowy line of old men in black mantles who 
had passed before me in the hall, and whom I had ele- 
vated into magi, tarned ont to be the pensioners return- 
ing from morning service in the chapel. 

John Hallum, the little collector of curiosities, whom I 
had made the arch magician, had beon for xix years & 
resident of the place, and had decorated this final nest- 
ling-place of his old age with relics and rarities picked up 
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26 The pictwresque remnant of old times into 
whieh J have thus beguiled the reader i what is called 
‘the Charter Hoone, origmally the Chartreuse. i was 
founded dn 2601, on the remains of an anciest convent, 
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dine together as did the monks of old, in the hall which 
had been the refectory of the original convent. Attached 
to the establishment is a school for forty-four boys. 

Stow, whose work I have consulted on the subject, 
speaking of the obligations of the gray-headed pension- 
ors, says, “They are not to intermeddle with any busi- 
ness touching the Affairs of the hospital, but to attend 
only to the service of God, and take thankfully what is 
provided for them, without muttering, murmuring, or 
grudging. None to wear weapon, long hair, colored 
boots, spurs or colored shoes, feathers in their hats, or 
any ruffian-like or unseemly apparel, bub such as be- 
comes hospital men to wear.” “And in trath,” adds 
Stow, “happy are they that are so taken from tho cares 
and sorrows of the world, and fixed in so good a place as 
these old men are; having nothing to care for, but the 
good of their souls, to serve God and to live in brotherly 
Jove,” 





For the amusement of such as have been interested by 
the preceding sketch, taken down from my own observa- 
tion, and who may wish to know a little more about the 
mysteries of London, I subjoin a modieum of local his 
tory, pnt into my hands by an odd-looking old gentleman 
in « small brown wig and a snnff-colored coat, with whom 
T became acqnainted shortly after my visit to the Charter 
House. I confess I was a little dubious at first, whother 
it was not one of those apocryphal tales often passed off 
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‘What I write fe most tras # # # * I have a whole booke of eases lying by 
the whieh {f I should sotte foorth, some grave auntients (within the hearing of 
Bow bell) would be out of charity with me. 

Naswe. 


the centre of the great city of London lies a 
small neighborhood, consisting of a cluster of 
narrow streets and courts, of very venerable 

and debilitated houses, which goes by the name of Lrr~ 
me Buran. Christ Church School and St Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital bound it on the west; Smithfield and 
Long Lane on the north ; Aldersgate Street, like an arm 
of the sea, divides it from the oastern part of the city; 
whilst the yawning gulf of Bull-and-Mouth Street sepa- 
rates it from Butcher Lane, and the regions of Newgate, 
Over this little territory, thus bounded and designated, 
the great dome of St. Paul's, swelling above the interven- 
ing houses of Paternoster Row, Aman Corner, and Ave Ma~ 
ria Lane, looks down with an air of motherly protection. 
‘This quarter derives its appellation from having been, 
in ancient times, the residence of the Dukes of Brittany. 
As London increased, however, rank and fashion rolled 
off to the west, and trade creeping on at their heels, took 
possession of their deserted abodes. For some time Lit 
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In this most venerablo and sheltered little nest have 
I passed several quiet years of existence, comfortably 
lodged in the second floor of one of the smallest but old- 
est edifices, My sitting-room is an old wainscoted cham- 
ber, with small panels, and set off with a miscellaneous 
array of fornitare. I have a particular respect for three 
or four high-backed claw-footed chairs, covered with tar- 
nished brocade, which bear the marks of having seen bet- 
tor days, and have doubtless figured in some of the old 
palaces of Little Britain. They seem to me to keep to- 
gether, and to look down with sovereign contempt upon 
their leathern-bottomed neighbors; as I have seen de- 
cayed gontry carry & high head among the plebeinn so- 
cicty with which they were reduced to associate. The 
whole front of my sitting-room is taken up with a bow 
window; on the panes of which are recorded the names 
of previous occupants for many generations, mingled 
with geraps of very indifferent gentleman-like poetry, 
owritten in characters which I can scarcely decipher, and 
which extol the charms of many a beauty of Little Brite 
ain, who has long, long sinee bloomed, faded, and passed 
away. As Tam on idle personage, with no apparent occn- 
pation, and pay my bill regularly every week, I am looked 
upon as the only independent gentleman of tho neighbor- 
hood; and, being curious to learn the internal state of a 
community so apparently shut up within itself, I have 
smanaged to work my way into all the concerns and se~ 
crots of the place. 
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Nite Beitain may texby be callnd the hearts ome of 
She city ; the stenag-inid of tex Joke Balun Bie 
frngpant of London ae 5 wa in itm better daa, with ies 
satiqnated tolka sad fehioms Hers tlomruh im gerat 
preservation masz of the holiday games sul cotens 
A yore. The mbabitante meat miigicmly ent ranean 
(00 Sarre Verntey, tot-crcae- tens om Good Friday, and 
Pont, gone a Micteslwan: they send love-letters on 
Valentine's Duy, burn the pope om the fifth of November, 
wth kine all the girls wader the mintletoe at Christman 
Kemet beat and plas-padding are also held im super- 
atitions veneration, aed port and sherry maintain their 
grownds sa the only tres Eaglinh wines; ah ethen tie: 
ing, commidered vile cutlendiah beverages 

Tittle Britain has ite loug catalogue of city wouders, 
whieh ite inbabitants consider the wonders of the world; 
wach se the great bell of St Paul's, which sours all the 
wer when it tolla; the figures that strike the hours at 
4. Dunstan's clock; the Monument; the lions in the 
‘Tower: wud the wooden giants in Guildhall They still 
Irallove in dreams and fortune-telling, and an old woman 
that tives in Bull-nnd-Mouth Street makes a tolerable 
wibaintenes by detecting atolen goods, and promising the 
giele good hosbands, They are apt to be rendered un- 
comfortable by comate and eclipses; and if a dog howls 
Aolofully at night, It in looked upon as a sure sign of a 
death in the place, Thor are oven many ghost storios 
1, particularly concerning the old mansion-houses ; 
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in several of which it is said strange sights are somo- 
timos soon. Lords and ladios, the formor in full-bot- 
tomed wigs, hanging sleeves, and swords, the latter in 
lappets, stays, hoops, and brocade, have been seen walk- 
ing up and down the great waste chambers, on moonlight 
nights ; and are supposed to be the shades of the ancient 
proprietors in their court-dresses. 

Little Britain has likewise its sages and great mon. 
Ono of the most important of the former is a tall, dry old 
gentleman, of the name of Skryme, who keeps « small 
apothecary’s shop. He has a cadaverous countenanco, 
full of cavities and projections; with a brown circle 
round each eye, like a pair of horn spectacles, He is 
much thought of by the old women, who consider him as 
a kind of conjurer, because he has two or three stuffed 
alligators hanging up in his shop, and several snakes in 
bottles. He is a great reader of almanaes and news- 
papers, and is much given to pore over alarming ac- 
counts of plots, conspiracies, fires, earthquakes, and vol- 
eanic eruptions ; which last phenomena he considers as 
signa of the times. Ho has always somo dismal tale of 
the kind to deal out to his customers, with their doses ; 
and thus at the same time puts both soul and body into 
an uproar. He is a great believer in omens and predie- 
tions; and has the prophecies of Robert Nixon and 
Mother Shipton by heart. No man can make so much 
ont of an eclipse, or even an unusually dark day; and he 
shook the tail of the Inst comet over the heads of his 
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mtcmmess acd Aeespies Et they were saris Seto 
coat of ther wits He baw lntely got bedid of 2 popuier 
Jegeed oc prophecy, com whe be bes Gece mommy 
sdoqeeet. There bos been 5 aoring cocvest among the 
smceet wbyin, who treamre cp these thom chet whee 
the grambopper om the Sop of the Exch shock 
hands with the droge on the top of Bow Comrck tee 
pie, iearal events woald take ples These strange oo 
jaoction, it secant, ban 20 strangely come to pms The 
same architect has been engaged lately co the repairs 
A the expels of the Exchancr, and the steeple of Bow 
(Charch ; and, fearfal to relate, the dragun and the erase 
bopper actually lie, cheek by jole, in the yard of his work- 
sbop. 

* Others,” sx Mr. Skryme is accustomed to ssy, “may 
gp stargazing, std look for conjanctions in the heavens, 
bat bere is = conjunction om the earth, near at home, 
and ander our own eyes, which surpasses all the signs 
sed calculations of astrologer” Since these portentoas 
weather-cocks have thus laid their heads together, won- 
derial events had already occurred. The good old king, 
notwithstanding that be had lived eighty-two years, bad 
all at once given up the ghost; another king had mounted 
tha throne; s royal duke had died suddenly—another, in 
Prance, had been murdered; there had been radical 
muetings in all parts of the kingdom; the bloody scence 
at Manchester; the great plot in Cato Street ;—ané 
above all, the Queen had returned to England! Au 
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these sinister events are recounted by Mr. Skryme, with 
‘a mysterious look, and a dismal shake of the head; and 
being taken with his drugs, and associated in the minds of 
his auditors with stuffed sea-monsters, bottled serpents, 
and his own visage, which is a title-page of tribulation, 
they have spread great gloom through the minds of the 
people of Little Britain. They shake their heads when- 
ever they go by Bow Church, and observe, that they 
never expected any good to come of taking down that 
steeple, which in old times told nothing but glad tid- 
ings, as the history of Whittington and his Cat bears 
witness. 

The rival oracle of Little Britain is a substantial 
cheese-monger, who lives in a fragment of one of the old 
family mansions, and is as magnificently lodged as a 
round-bellied mite in the midst of one of his own Chesh- 
ires. Indeed he is a man of no little standing and im- 
portance ; and his renown extends through Huggin Lane, 
and Lad Lane, and even unto Aldermanbury. His opin- 
ion is very much taken in affairs of state, having read the 
Sunday papers for the last half contury, together with 
the Gentleman's Magazine, Rapin's History of England, 
and the Naval Chronicle. His head is stored with inval- 
table maxims which have borne the test of time and use 
for centuries. i¢ is his firm opinion that “it is s moral 
impossible,” so long as England is true to herself, that 
sny thing can shake her: and he has much to say on the 
subject of the national debt; which, somehow or other, 










che proves to be s great national bulwark and ilessing 
Boe poueed the greater part of his Life in the pocliees of 
Little Britain, until of ste years, when, bering became 
rich, and grown into the dignity of Sunday canoe, he 
begins to take his plensure and me the world. He bos 
therefore made several excursions to Hampstead, High- 
gete, and other neighboring towns, where be bas passed 
whole afternuums in lovbing back upon the metropolis 
through 2 telescope, and endesroring to desery the stee- 
ple of Bt Bartholomew's Not « stago-coackman of Bull- 
and-Mouth Sirect but touches bis hat as be passes ; and 
he is considered quite s patron st the cosch-office of the 
Govse and Gridiron, St, Paul's Church-yard. His family 
have been very urgent for him to make an expedition to 
Maryate, bot he has great doubts of those new gimeracks, 
the steambosts, and indecd thinks himself foo advanced 
in life to undertake ses-voyages. 

sions, and party spirit ran very high st one time in con- 
sequence of two rival “ Burial Societies” being set up in 
the place. One held its meeting at the Swan and Horse 
Shoe, and was patronized by the cheesemonger; the 
other at the Cock and Crown, under the auspices of the 
wpothecary: it ix needless to say that the latter was the 
moat flourishing, T have passed an evening or two at 


of church-yards, together with divers hints on the sub- 
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joct of patent-iron coffins. I have hoard the question 
discussed in all its bearings as to the legality of prohib- 
iting the latter on account of their durability. The fends 
occasioned by those societies have happily died of late; 
but they were for a long time prevailing themes of con- 
troversy, the people of Little Britain being extremely 
solicitous of funereal honors and of lying comfortably in 
their graves. 

Besides these two funeral societies there is a third of 
quite a different cast, which tends to throw the sunshine 
of good-humor over the whole neighborhood. It meets 
once a week at a little old-fashioned house, kept by a 
jolly publican of the name of Wagstaff, and bearing for 
insignia a resplendent half-moon, with a most seductive 
bunch of grapes. The old edifice is covered with inscrip- 
tions to catch the eye of the thirsty wayfarer; such as 
“Truman, Hanbury, and Co.'s Entire,” “ Wine, Rum, and 
Brandy Vaults,” “Old Tom, Rum and Compounds, ete.” 
This indeed has been a temple of Bacchus and Momus 
from time immemorial. It has always been in the family 
of the Wagstaffs, so that its history is tolerably pre- 
served by the present landlord. Tt was much frequented 
by the gallants and cavalieros of the reign of Elizabeth, 
and was looked into now and then by the wits of Charles 
the Second’s day. But what Wagstaff principally prides 
himself upon is, that Henry the Eighth, in one of his 
nocturnal rambles, broke the head of one of his ancestora 
with his famous walking-stafl. This however is consid- 
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ered aa rather a dubious and vainglorious boast of the 
landlord. 

‘Tho club which now holds its weekly sessions here 
goes by the name of “Tho Roaring Lads of Little Brit- 
ain” They abound in old catches, glees, and choice 
stories, that are traditional in the place, and not to be 
met with in any other part of the metropolis, There is 
n mad-cap undertaker who is inimitable at merry song; 
but the life of the elub, and indeed the prime wit of Lit- 
tle Britain, is bully Wagstaff himself His ancestors 
wore all wags before him, and he has inhorited with the 
inn a large stock of songs and jokes, which go with it 
from generation to generation as heirlooms, He is a 
dapper little fellow, with bandy legs and pot belly, a red 
face, with a moist merry eye, and a little shock of gray 
hair behind. At the opening of every club night he is 
culled in to sing his “Confession of Faith,” which is the 
famons old drinking trowl from Gammer Gurton’s Nee- 
dle, Ho sings it, to be sure, with many variations, as he 
received it from his fathor's lips; for it has beon a stand- 
ing favorite at the Half-Moon and Bunch of Grapes ever 
since it was written: nay, he affirms that his predeces- 
sors have often had the honor of singing it before the 
nobility and gentry at Christmas mummeries, when Lit- 
Ho Britain was in all its glory.” 

* As mino host of the Half-Moon's Confession of Faith may not be 


familiar to the majority of readers, and as it i n specimen of the current 
songs of Littlo Britain, I sabjoin it in its original orthography, I would 
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It would do one’s heart good to hear, on a club night, 
the shouts of merriment, the snatches of song, and now 
and then the choral bursts of half a dozen discordant 


observe, that the whole club always join in the chorus with » fearful 
thumping on the table and clattering of pewter pots, 


Chorus, 


J eannot cate but Iytle mento, 
My stomacke is not good, 

But sore I think that. I ean drinke 
With him that wourys a hood. 

‘Though I go bare, take ye no care, 
T nothing am a colde, 

I stuff my skyn eo full within, 
Of joly good ale and olde, 

Backe and syde go bare, go bare, 
Booth foto and hand go colde, 

But belly, God eond theo good ale ynoughe 
‘Whether it be nov or olde, 


T have no rust, but a nut brawne tosto, 
And a crab laid in the tyre ; 

A little brnade shall do mo staada, 
Muoh breade 1 not desyre, 

No frost nor snow, nor winds, I trowo, 
Can hurte mee, iff wolde, 

Tam en wrapt and throwly lapt 
Of joly good ale und olde. 

Backe and syde go bare, go bare, etc, 


Ana Tyb my wife, that, as her lyfo, 
Loveth woll good ale to seeke, 

Pull oft drynkes shee, tyll yo may s00, 
‘he teares run downe her cheeke. 

‘Then doth she trowle (o me the Lowle, 
Bren as a manlt-worme sholda, 

And sayth, ewoots harts, I tooke my parte 
‘Of this joly good ule and olde. 





Charus. Buco und syde go bare, go bare, ete. 
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times the street is lined with listeners, who enjoy » de- 
light equal to that of gazing into a confectioner's win- 
dow, or snuffing up the steams of a cook-shop. 

There are two annual events which produce great stir 
and sensation in Little Britain; these are St Bartholo- 
mow’'s fair, and the Lord Mayor's day. During the timo 
of the fair, which is held in the adjoining regions of 
Smithfield, there is nothing going on but gossiping and 
padding about. The late quiet streets of Little Britain 
are overrun with an irruption of strange figures and faces; 
every tavorn is a scene of rout and revel. The fiddle and 
the song aro heard from the tap-room, morning, noon, 
and night; and at each window may be seen some group 
of boon companions, with half-shut eyes, hats on one side, 
pipe in mouth, and tankard in hand, fondling, and pros- 
ing, and singing mandlin songs over their liquor, Even 
the sober decorum of private families, which I must say 
is rigidly kept up at other times among my neighbors, is 
no proof against this Saturnalia, There is no such thing 
as keeping maid-servanta within doora. Their brains are 

Now lot them drynke, tyll they nod and winks, 
Keven as gnode fellowes sholde doe, 

‘They shall not myme to have the blisse, 
Good ale doth bring men to; 

And all poore eoules that have scowred bowles, 
Or havo them lustily trolde, 

God save the lyves of them and thelr wives, 


‘Whother they be yonge or olde, 
Chorus. Backo and sydo go bare, go bare, ote. 
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absolntely set madding with Punch and the Puppet Show; 
the Flying Horses; Signior Polito; the Fire-Kater ; the 
celebrated Mr. Paap; and the Irish Giant. The children 
too lavish all their holiday money in toys and gilt gin- 
gerbread, and fill the house with the Lilliputian din of 
drums, trampets, and penny whistles, 

But the Lord Mayor's day is the great anniversary. 
‘The Lord Mayor is looked up to by the inhabitants of 
Little Britain as the greatest potentate upon earth ; his 
gilt couch with six horses as the summit of human 
splendor; and his procession, with all the Sheriffs and 
‘Aldermen in his train, as the grandest of earthly pag- 
eants, How they exult in the idea, that tha King him- 
self dare not enter the city, without first knocking at 
the gato of Temple Bar, and asking permission of the 
Lord Mayor: for if he did, heaven and earth! there is no 
knowing what might be the consequence. The man in 
armor who rides before the Lord Mayor, and is the city 
champion, has orders to cut down every body that offends 
against the dignity of the city; and then there is the lit- 
tlo man with a velvet porringer on his head, who sits at 
the window of the state coach, and holds the city sword, 
as long as a pike-stafl—Odd's blood! If he once draws 
that sword, Majesty itself is not safo! 

Under the protection of this mighty potentate, there- 
fore, the good people of Little Britain sleap in peace. 
‘Temple Bar is an effectual barrier against all interior 
foes; and as to foreign invasion, the Lord Mayor has but 





(or tlivew himualf ines the Tower. it ie the wee ham 
att pot the ctuutime scsy uf Bestcasars underarm, 
set be mae but datigees to the wornil 

Thvew wrapped an in ite cer commer, item henbite 
amt ie own opmmonm Lite Srieus lam lang domrebed 
eo sree heeet us thie rent freeees metopolie OE 
Laer plemaed ropeeit with commierme it asa chosen spot, 
where the prinepies of stanty Jobe Enis were ger 
nered og, like wed corm, to renew the matonad charscunr, 
when it had row to waste and degenerser. © here re 
joteed sian ime the genersi spirit of iarmeny thas pre 
‘Wiled throughout it; for though there might now and 
then ber few dasbew ef opinion between the aiherente 
of the chesummenger and the xpotheesry, ami smocem 
dennl (and bateeen the burtal «ncioties, ret thean were 
Got transient elves, and coon passed away. The uetzi 
ore met with gond-will, parted with = aiake of the 
bend, and sewer strased enh other exeept beiind their 
bel 

Fcomld give rere deseriptions of smog junkating parties 
at which fines been prowent: where oe played at Al 
Pores, Popedomn, Tom-come-tickle-me, and other choice 
OME gnmien:, andl wher we sometimes had « good old Bag 
Hah country dance t the tune of Sir Roger de Coveriay. 
Cree & your sino the neighbors would gather together, 
anil gir om & gipay party to Epping Forest. Et wonld 
hive done way man's heart good to wee the merriment 
tht took place here as we banqueted on the grass under 
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the trees. How we made the woods ring with bursts of 
Jaughter at tho songs of little Wagstaff and the merry un- 
dertaker! After dinner, too, the young folks wonld play 
at blind-man’s-buff and hide-and-seek; and it was amus- 
ing to see them tangled among the briers, and to hear a 
fine romping girl now and then squeak from among the 
bushes. The elder folks would gather round the cheese~ 
monger and the apothecary, to hear them talk politica ; 
for they generally brought out a newspaper in their pock- 
ots, to pass away time in the country. They would. now 
and then, to be sure, get a little warm in argument; but 
their disputes were always adjusted by reference to a 
worthy old umbrella maker in a double chin, who, never 
exactly comprehending the subject, managed somehow or 
other to decide in favor of both parties. 

All empires, however, says some philosopher or histo- 
rian, are doomed to changes and revolutions. Luxury 
and innovation creep in; factions arise; and families 
now and then spring up, whose ambition and intrigues 
throw the whole system into confusion. Thus in latter 
days has tho tranquillity of Little Britain been griev- 
ously disturbed, and its golden simplicity of manners 
threatened with total subversion, by the aspiring family 
of a retired butcher, 

The family of the Lambs had long been among tho 
most thriving and popular in the neighborhood: the 
‘Miss Lambs were the belles of Little Britain, and every- 
body was pleased when Old Lamb had made money 

8 





enough to shut up shop, and put his name ons brass 
plate on his door. In an evil hour, however, one.of the 
Miss Lambs had the honor of being a lady in attendance 
com the Lady Mayoress, at her grand annual ball, om 
on her head. The family never got over it; they wer 
immediately smitten-with » passion. for high life; set =p 
ww one-horse carriage, put a bit of gold lace round the 
errand boy's hat, and have been the talk and detestation 
of the whole neighborhood ever since. They could no 
Josger be induced to play at PopeJoan or blind-man's- 
Bnff; they could endure no dances: but quadriiles, which 
nobody had ever heard of in Little Britain; and they 
took to reading novels, talking bad French, and. playing 
upon the piano. Their brother, too, who had been 
articled to aw attorney, set ap for » dandy and » critic, 
charwctery hitherto anknown in these parte; and ke con~ 
founded the worthy folkw oxcecdingly by talking about 
Kean, the opers, and the Edinburgh Review. 

What was still worse, the Lambs gave a grand bali, to 
which they neglected to invite any of their old neigh- 
bors; but they had a great deal of genteel company from 
‘Theotald’s Road, Red-Lion Square, and other parts to- 
wards the west. There wers several beaux of their broth- 
ér's mequaintanée from Gray's Inn Lane and Hatton 
Garden; and not less then three Aldarmen’s ladies with 
their donghtors. This was not to be forgotten or for- 
given, All Little Britain was in an uproar with tho 
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smacking of whips, the lashing of miserable horses, and 
the rattling and the jingling of hackney coaches. The 
gossips of the neighborhood might be seen popping their 
night-caps out at every window, watching the crazy vehi- 
cles ramble by; and there was a knot of virulent old 
cronies, that kept a look-out from a house just opposite 
the retired butcher's, and scanned and criticised every 
one that knocked at the door. 


This dance was a cause of almost open war, and the | 


whole neighborhood declared they would have nothing 
more to say to the Lambs. It is true that Mrs. Lamb, 
when she had no engagements with her quality aequaint- 
‘ance, would give little humdram tea junketings to some of 
her old cronies, “quite,” as she would say, “in a friendly 
way ;" ani it is equally true that hor invitations wore 
always accepted, in spite of all previous vows to the con- 
trary. Nay, the good ladies would sit and be delighted 
with the music of the Miss Lambs, who would conde- 
seend to strum an Irish melody for them on the piano; 
and they would listen with wonderful interest to Mra 
Lamb's anecdotes of Alderman Plunket's family, of Port- 
sokenward, and the Miss Timberlakes, the rich hoirosses: 
of Cratched-Friars; but then they relieved their con- 
scienens, and averted the reproaches of their confeder- 
ates, by canvassing at the next gossiping convocation 
overy thing that had passed, and pulling the Lambs and 
their rout all to pieces. 

The only one of the family that could not be made 
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inshionablo was the retired butcher himsolf. Honest 
Lomb, in spite of the meekness of his name, was a rough, 
hearty old fellow, with the voice of a lion, a head of 
black hair like a shoe brush, and a broad face mottled 
liko his own beef. It was in vain that the daughters 
always spoke of him as “the old gentleman,” addressed 
him as “papa,” in tones of infinite softness, and endear- 
ored to coax him into a dressing-gown and slippers, and 
other gentlemanly habits. Do what they might, there 
was no keeping down the butcher. His sturdy nature 
would break through all their glozings, Ho had a hearty 
vulgar good-humor that was irrepressible. His very 
jokes made his sensitive daughters shudder; and he per- 
sisted in wearing his blue cotton coat of a morning, din- 
ing at two o'clock, and having a “bit of sausage with his 
ton.” 

Ho was doomed, howevor, to share the unpopularity of 
his family. He found his old comrades gradually grow- 
ing cold and civil to him; no longer laughing at his 
jokes; and now and then throwing out a fling at “some 
people,” and a hint about “quality binding.” This both 
nettled and perplexed the honest butcher; and his wife 
and daughters, with the consummate policy of tho 
shrewder sex, taking advantage of the circumstance, at 
length provailed upon him to give up his afternoon's pipe 
and tankard at Wagstai’s; to sit after dinner by himsolf, 
and take his pint of port—a liquor he detested—and to 

in his chair in solitary and dismal gentility. 
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‘The Miss Lambs might now be seen flaunting along 
the streets in Fronch bonnets, with unknown beaux; and 
talking and laughing so loud that it distressed the nerves 
of every good lady within hearing. ‘They evon wont 
#0 far as to attempt patronage, and actually induced a 
French dancing-master to set up in the neighborhood ; 
but the worthy folks of Little Britain took fire at it, and 
did so persecute the poor Gaul, that he was fain to pack 
up fiddle ond dancing-pumps, and decamp with such 
precipitation, that he absolutely forgot to pay for his 
lodgings. 

I had flattered myself, at first, with the idea that all 
this fery indignation on the part of the community was 
merely the overflowing of their zeal for good old English 
manners, and their horror of innovation; and Lapplanded 
the silent contempt they were so vociferous in express 
ing, for upstart pride, French fashions, and the Miss 
Lambs. But I griove to say that I soon perceived tho 
infection had taken hold; and that my neighbors, after 
condemning, were beginning to follow their example. I 
overheard my landlady importuning hor husband to let 
their daughters have one quarter at French and musio, 
and that they might take a few lessons in quadrille. T 
oven anw, in the course of a few Sundays, no loss than 
five French bonnets, precisely like those of the Miss 
Lambs, parnding about Little Britain. 

Totill had my hopes that all this folly would gradually 
die away; that the Lambs might move out of the neigh- 
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ken ; and where there are no fashionable families of re- 
tired tradeemen. This found, I will, like a veteran rat, 
hasten away before I have an old house about my ears; 
bid a long, though a sorrowful adiew to my present 
abode, and leave ‘the rival factions of the Lambs and 
the Trotters to divide the distracted empire of Lorie 
Burra. 








STRATFORD-ON.AVON. 


Thou soft-flowing Avon, by thy silver stream 
Of things more than mortal aweet Shakspeare would ream j 
The fairies by moonlight dance round bis grees bed, 
For hallow'd the turf ls which pillow'd his head. 

Ganmiox. 


4 homeless man, who has no spot on this wide 

world which he can truly call his own, there ix 

a momentary fecling of something like inde- 
pendence and territorial consequence, when, alter a weary 
day's travel, he kicks off his boote, thrusts his feet into 
slippers, and stretches himself before an inn fire, Letthe 
world without go as it may ; let kingdoms rise or fall.eo 
long as he has the wherewithal to pay his Will, Jes iq dor 

the time being, the very monarch of all hewureays “be 

arm-chair is his throne, the poker his seeptne,antilchbe 
Little parlor, somo twelvo fect squard, hin undisputed ex 
pire. It is a morsel of certainty, snatchoil drom:tleaiiiet 
of the uncertsinties of life; if is a sunny anumeniggee- 
ing out kindly on a cloudy day: and hewhoessiyamelll 
‘some wsy on the pilgrimage of exmienns, saw Aenean 
portance of husbanding even amomole si) samme 
exjoyment “Shall J not taice anive.weor 2 susoeeiactl 
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Wheres the uniddle of Mare. “Doc ehitts [© tomy winter 
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‘Wrnsttiing Whe Wreath of fife into matare, and wootny: 
Soins Hud wand Bower ‘to herst forth: ints fragrames and 


‘Wounty. 

‘Did eome to Stratford oa postioal pilgrimans. “My 
“Gent Visit was ty the ‘house where Shakspeare'was bere, 
vend wher, necenting to ‘trniition, be was Drought np to 
hie 
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of genius, which seems to delight in hatching its off- 
spring in by-corners, The walls of its squalid chambers 
are covered with names and inscriptions in every lan- 
guage, by pilgrims of all nations, ranks, and conditions, 
from the prince to the peasant; and present a simple, 
but striking instance of the spontaneous and universal 
homage of mankind to the great poet of nature. 

The house is shown by a garrnlous old lady, in a frosty 
red face, lighted np by a cold blue anxious eye,and gar- 
nished with artificial locks of flaxen hair, curling from 
under an excoedingly dirty cap. She was peculiarly as- 
siduons in exhibiting the relics with which this, like all 
other celebrated shrines, abounds. There was the shat- 
tered stock of the very match-lock with which Shak- 
spoure shot the deer, on his poaching exploits. There, 
too, was his tobacco-box; which proves that he was 
a rival smoker of Sir Walter Raleigh: the sword also 
with which he played Hamlet; and the identical lan- 
tern with which Friar Laurence discovered Romeo and 
Juliet at the tomb! There was an amplo supply also 
of Shakspeare’s mulberry-tree, which seems to have a3 
extraordinary powers of self-multiplication.as the wood 
of the true cross; of which there is enough extant to 
build a ship of the line. 

The most favorite object of curiosity, however, is 
Shakspesre’s chair. It stands in the chimney nook of a 
small gloomy chamber, just behind what was his father’s 
shop. Here he may many a time have sat when a boy, 
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mino hostess to # lineal descent fom the pool, whom 
luckily, for my faith, she put into my bande o play af hap 
own composition, which wut all belief In low eaneunpiliee 
ity at defiance, 

From the birth-place of Shakespeare a tow pauue 
broaght me to his grave, He Mew burlud je the ohunuonl 
of the parish churel, # large ail vemunalrly pile, nian 
ing with age, bet richly omamepled. 1¢ olande on the 
hauks of the Avon, op ag embowered point, apd separ 
zated by adjoining gardens from the wulurle of the town. 
‘Its situation is quiet aud petived : the siver nuws mumnmur- 
ing at the foot of the church-yand, aod the elu whieh 
Brow upon ite banks deoop thals lamnelne lusty ite claar 
bosom An avenee of timer, the Loughe of which ace 
curiously interiseed, av me to form ip summer ati asnlert 
wrer of Soliage, jaacis wp Crom the gute of the yank ty the 
church porci. ‘The groves ace overgoowe with gram; the 
gray tombetoun, sau of thew searly aun jute the 
earth, are half worened with uss, hich kas likmwise 
dinted fhe severced olf building Smell bine Lave 
douih: diver: werts amuuy the comuines aid famuree of the 
awailis, aul beep ups communal Gutier awl eluepiags aud 
fouls ap miley: and cewang alot ste lolly gxay mpine 

Ts the courte of wy rambles 1 ses with the grey- 
dremel eetan:, Edmunds, ate mevvuysasaeed ales Bone to 
get tee dows a tee couech He jvad lived ie Gieatlon, 
amet anc! ders, dor naypisty sencn, ond acme atl! to con- 
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Dborhood ; might die, or might run away with attornsys” 
apprentices; and that quiet and simplicity might be 
again restored to the community. But unluckily a rival 
power arose, An opulent oilman died, and left a widow 
with a large jointure and a family of buxom daughters. 
‘The young ladies had long been repining in secret ab the 
parsimony of « prudent father, which kept down all their 
elogant aspirings. Their ambition, being now no longer 
restrained, broke out into a blaze, and they openly took 
the field against the family of the butcher. It is true 
that the Lambs, having had the first start, had naturally 
an advantage of them in the fashionable career. They 
could speak a little bad French, play the piano, dance 
quadrilles, and had formed high acquaintances; but the 
Trotters were not to be distanced. When the Lambs 
appeared with two feathers in their hats, the Miss Trot- 
ters mounted four, and of twice as fine colors. If the 
Lambs gave a dance, the Trotters were sure not to be 
behindhand : and though they might nat boast of as good 
company, yet they had double the number, and were twice 
ag merry. 

The whole community has at length divided itself into 
fashionable factions, under the banners of these two 
fomilies, Tho old games of Pope-Joan and Tom-come- 
tickle-me are entirely discarded; there is no such thing 
as getting up an honest country dance; and on my at- 
tempting to kiss a young lady under the mistletoe last 

, Christmas, I was indignantly repulsed; the Miss Lambs 
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haying pronounced it “shocking vulgar.” Bitter rivalry 
has also broken out as to the most fashionable part of 
Little Britain; the Lambs standing up for the dignity of 
Cross-Keys Square, and the Trotters for the vieinity of 
St. Bartholomew's. 

‘Thus is this little territory torn by factions and inter- 
nal dissensions, like the great empire whose name it 
bears; and what will be the result would puzzle the 
apothecary himself, with all his talent at prognostics, to 
determine ; though I apprehend that it will terminate in 
the total downfall of genuine John Bullism. 

The immediate effects are extremely unpleasant to me. 
Being a single man, and, as I observed before, rather an 
idle good-for-nothing personage, I have been considered 
the only gentleman by profession in the place. I stand 
therefore in high favor with both parties, and have to 
hear all their cabinet councils and mutual backbitings. 
As Tam too ciyil not to agree with the ladies on all oc- 
casions, I have committed myself most horribly with both 
parties, by abusing their opponents. I might manage to 
reconcile this to my conscience, which is a truly aceom- 
modating one, but I cannot to my apprehension—if the 
Lambs and Trotters ever come to a reconciliation, and 
compare notes, I am ruined! 

L have determined, therefore, to beat a retreat in time, 
and am actually looking ont for some other nest in this 
great city, where old English manners are still kept up; 
where French is neither eaten, drunk, danced, nor spo- 
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which he had a morsel in his pocket for sale; no doubt a 
sovereign quickener of literary conception. 

Iwas grieved to hear these two worthy wights speak 
yery dubiously of the eloquent dame who shows the 
Shakspeare house. John Ange shook his head when T 
mentioned her valuable collection of relics, particularly 
her remains of the mulberry tree; and the old sexton 
even expressed a doubt as to Shakspeare having been 
born in her house, I soon discovered that he looked 
upon her mansion with an evil eye, as a rival to the 
poet's tomb; the latter having comparatively but fow 
visitors. Thus it is that historians differ at tho very 
ontset, and mere pebbles make the stream of trath di- 
verge into different channels even at the fountain head. 

We approached the church through the avenue of 
limes, and entered by a Gothic porch, highly orna- 
mented, with carved doors of massive oak. The interior 
is spacious, and the architecture and ombellishments 
superior to those of most country churches. There are 
several ancient monuments of nobility and gentry, over 
some of which hang funeral escutcheons, and banners 
dropping piecemeal from the walls. The tomb of Shak- 
speare is in the chancel. The place is solemn and sepul- 
chral. Tall elms wave before the pointed windows, and 
the Avon, which rans at a short distance from the walls, 
keeps up a low perpetual murmur. A flat stone marks 
the spot where the bard is buried. There are four lines 
inscribed on it, said to have been written by himself, and 
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which have in them something extremely awful. If they 
are indeed his own, they show that solicitude about the 
quiet of the grave, which seems natural to fine sensibili- 
ties and thoughtful minds. 


Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbeare 
‘To dig the dust enclosed here, 

Blessed be be that spares these stones, 
‘And curst be ho that moves my bones. 


Just over the grave, in a niche of the wall, is a bust 
of Shakspeare, put up shortly after his death, and con- 
sidered as a resemblance. The aspect is pleasant and 
serene, with a fincly-arched forehead; and I thought 
T could read in it clear indications of that cheerful, so- 
cial disposition, by which he was as much characterized 
among his contemporaries as by the yastuoss of his gen- 
ius. The inscription mentions his age at the time of 
his decease—fifty-three years; an untimely death for the 
world: for what fruit might not have been expectad 
from the golden antumn of auch a mind, sheltered as it 
was from the stormy vicissitudes of life, and flourishing 
in the sunshine of popular and royal fayor. 

‘The inscription on the tombstone has not been without 
its effect. It has prevented the removal of his remains 
from the bosom of his native place to Westminster Ab- 
bey, which was ot ono time contemplated, A few years 
since also, as some laborers were digging to make an 


adjoining vault, the earth caved in, so a8 to leave a va+ 
uM 
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eant space almost like an arch, through which one might 
have reached into his grave. No one, however, presumed 
to meddle with his remains so awfully guarded by a 
mulediction; and lest any of the idle or the curious, or 
any collector of relics, should be tempted to commit 
dopredations, the old sexton kept watch over the place 
for two days, until the vault was finished and tho apor- 
ture closed again. He told me that he had made bold to 
look in at the hole, but could see neither coffin nor bones; 
nothing but dust. It was something, I thought, to have 
seen the dust of Shakspeare. 

Noxt to this grave are those of his wife, his favorite 
daughter, Mrs. Hall, and othera of his family. On a 
tomb close by, also, is a full-length effigy of his old 
friend John Combe of usurious memory; on whom he 
is said to have written a ludicrous epitaph. There are 
other monuments around, but the mind refuses to dwell 
on any thing that is not connected with Shakspeare. His 
idea pervades the placa; the whole pile seems but as 
his mausoleum. The feelings, no longer checked and 
thwarted by doubt, here indulge in perfect confidence : 
other traces of him may be false or dubious, but here is 
palpable evidence and absolute certainty. As I trod the 
sounding pavement, there was something intense and 
thrilling in the idea, that, in very truth, the remains of 
Shakspeare were mouldering bencath my feet. It was a 
long time before I could prevail upon myself to leave 
the place; and as I passed through the churchyard, I 
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Plucked a branch from one of the yew troes, the only 
relic that I have brought from Stratford. 

Thad now visited the usual objects of a pilgrim's devo- 
tion, but I had a desire to see the old family seat of the 
Lacys, at Charlecot, and to ramble through the park 
where Shakspeare, in company with some of the roysters 
of Stratford, committed his youthful offence of deor- 
stealing. In this hare-brained exploit we are told that 
he was taken prisoner, and carried to the keeper's Iodgo, 
where he remained all night in dolefal captivity. When 
brought into the presences of Sir Thomas Lucy, his treat- 
ment must have been galling and humiliating; for it so 
wrought upon his spirit as to produce a rough pasqui- 
nade, which was affixed to the park gate at Charlecot.* 

This flagitious attack upon the dignity of the knight so 
incensed him, that he applied to a lawyer at Warwick to 
put the sevority of the laws in force against the rhyming 
door-stalker. Shakspearo did not wait to brave the 
united puissance of a knight of the shire and a country 
attorney. He forthwith abandoned the pleasant banks of 
* The following is the only stanza axtant of this lampoon >— 

A parliament momber, a justion of peace, 


‘Wo allow by bis ears but with wea to mata, 
If Loy is lowsin, ax some volte miseallo it, 
‘Then sing lowsio Lacy whatever befall it. 
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the Avon and his paternal trade ; wandered away to Lon- 
don; bocame a hanger-on to the theatres ; then an actor; 
and, finally, wrote for the stage; and thus, through the 
persecution of Sir Thomas Lucy, Stratford Jost on indif- 
ferent wool-comber, and the world gained an immortal 
poet. He retained, however, for a long time, a sonse of 
the harsh treatment of the Lord of Oharlecot, and re~ 
venged himself in his writings; bat in the sportive way 
of a good-natured mind. Sir Thomas is said to be the 
original Justice Shallow, and the satire is slyly fixed 
upon him by the justice's armorial bearings, which, like 
those of the knight, had white Inces* in the quarter 
ay 3 
Various attempts have been made by his biographers 
to soften and explain away this early transgression of 
the poet; but I look upon it as one of those thought- 
less exploits natural to his situation and turn of mind. 
Shakspeare, when young, had doubtless all the wildness 
and irregularity of an ardont, undisciplined, and undi- 
rected genius. The postic temperament has naturally 
something in it of the vagabond. When left to itself it 
runs loosoly and wildly, and delights in every thing eo- 
centric and licentious. It is often a turn-up of a die, in 
the gambling freaks of fate, whether a natural goning 
shall turn out a great roguo or a groat poet; and had 
not Shakspearo’s mind fortunately taken a literary bias, 


* Tho Ince is a pike or jack, and abounds in the Avon ebout Charlecet, 
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he might have aa daringly transcended all civil, as he has 
all dramatic laws. 

T have little doubt that, in early life, when running, 
like an unbroken colt, about the neighborhood of Strat- 
ford, he was to be found in the company of all kinds 
of odd anomalous characters; that he associated with 
all the madcaps of the place, and was one of thoso 
unlucky urchins, at mention of whom old men shake 
their honds, and predict that they will ono day como 
to the gallows, To him the poaching in Sir Thomas 
Lney's park was doubtless like a foray to » Scottish 
night, and struck his eager, ond, as yet untamed, im- 
agination, as something delightfully adventarous.* 


* A proof of Shakspeare's random habits and associates in hie youthful 
days muy be found in o traditionary ancedote, picked up at Stratford by 
theelder Ircland, and mentioned in his “ Pleturesque Views on the Avon.” 

About seven miles from Stratford lies the thirsty little market town of 
Bedford, famous for its ale. Two soetetics of the village yeomanry used to 
sncet, under the sppellation of the Bedford topers, und to challenge the 
lovers of good ale of the neighboring villages to a contest of drinking. 
Among others, the poople of Stratford worn calle] out to prove the 
strength of their heads; and in the number of the champions was Shak- 
spears, who, in spite of the proverb that “they who drink boor will thinke 
beer,” was as truc to his ale ax Falstaif to his suck, ‘Tho chivalry of Strat- 
ford was staggered at the first onset, aud sounded a retreat while thoy had 
yet logs to carry them off the field, ‘They had scarcely marched a mile 
whon, their logs failing thom, they were forced to lie down under « crab- 
‘tree, where they passed the night, It is otill standing, and goes by the 
nutne of Shakspeary’s tree. 

Tn the morning his companions awaked the bard, and proposed returns 
ing to Bedford, but ho declinod, saying he had bad enough, having drank 


ith 
b Piping Pobworth, Dancing Marston, 
Baunted Hilbro’, Hungry Grafton, 
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‘The old mansion of Charleeot and its surrounding 
park still remain in the pozsession of the Lucy family, 
and are peculiarly interesting, from being connected 
with this whimsical but eventful circumstance in the 
scanty history of the bard. As the house stood but 
little more than three miles’ distance from Stratford, 
I resolved to pay it a pedestrian visit, that I might 
stroll leisurely through some of those scenes from 
which Shakspeare must have derived his earliest ideas 
of rural imagery. 

The country was yet naked and leafless; but English 
scencry is always verdant, and the sudden change in the 
temperature of the weather was surprising in its quicken- 
ing effects upon the landscape. It was inspiring and ani- 
mating to witness this first awakening of spring; to feel 
its warm breath stealing over the senses; to see the 
moist mellow earth beginning to put forth the green 
sprout and the tender blade: and the trees and shrubs, 
in their reviving tints and bursting buds, giving the 
promise of returning foliage and flower. The cold 
snow-drop, that little borderer on the skirts of winter, 
was to be seon with its chaste white blossoms in the 
small gardens before the cottages. The bleating of the 

Dudging Exhall, Papist Wicksford, 
Beggarly Broom, and Drunken Bedford. 


“The villages here alluded to,” says Treland, *still bear the epithets 
thus given thom: the people of Pebworth aro still famod for their wlcill on 
the pipe and tabor; Hilborough is now called Haunted Hilborough} and 
Grufion is famous for the poverty of its soll.” 
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new-dropt lambs was faintly heard from the fields. 
The sparrow twittered about the thatched eaves and 
budding hedges; the robin threw o livelier note into 
his late querulous wintry strain; and the lark, spring- 
ing up from the reeking bosom of the meadow, tow- 
ered away into the bright fleecy cloud, pouring forth 
torrents of melody. As I watched the little songster, 
mounting up higher and higher, until his body was 
& more speck on the white bosom of the cloud, while 
the ear was still filled with his music, it called to mind 
Shakspeare’s exquisite little song in Cymbeline : 
Hark! hark! the lark at beaven's gate sings, 
And Pheobus /gins arise, 
His steeds to water at: those springs, 
‘On chaliced flowers that Kies, 
And winking mary-buds begin 
‘To ope their golden eyes ; 
‘With every thing that pretty bin, 
My Indy sweot ariso t 
Indeed the whole country about here is poetic ground : 
every thing is associated with the idea of Shakspeare. 
Every old cottage that I saw, I fancied into some rosort 
of his boyhood, where he had acquired his intimate 
Knowledge of rustic life and manners, and heard those 
legendary tales and wild superstitions which he has 
woven like witchcraft into his dramas. Tor in his time, 
we are told, it was a popular amnsement in winter even- 
ings “to sit round the fire, and tell merry tales of ex- 
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rant knights, queens, lovers, lords, ladies, giants, dwarts, 
thieves, cheaters, witches, fairies, goblins, and friars.” * 

My route for a part of the way lsy in sight of the 
Avon, which made a varity of the most fancy doublings 
and windings through a wide and fertile valley ; some- 
times glittering from among willows, whieh fringed its 
borders; sometimes disappearing among groves, or be- 
neath green banks; and sometimes rambling out into full 
view, and making an azure sweep round a slope of mea- 
dow land. This beautiful bosom of country is called the 
Vale of the Red Horse. A distant line of undulating 
blue hills seems to be its boundary, whilst all the soft 
intervening landscape lies in a manner enchained in the 
silver links of the Avon. 

After pursuing the road for about three miles, I turned 
off into a footpath, which Jed along the borders of fields, 
and under hedgerows to a private gate of the park; thers 
was 1 stile, however, for the benefit of the pedestrian; 
there being a public right of way through the grounds. 
Idelight in these hospitable estates, in which every one 
has a kind of property—at least as far as the footpath is 
concerned. It in some measure reconciles a poor man to 

* Soot, in lis “Discoverio of Witeheraft,” enumerates 4 host of these 
firewide fancies, “And they hayo eo froid us with bull-beggnrs, spirits, 
witoties, urchins, elves, hugs, fairies, satyrs, pans, fhunes, syrens, Kit 
With the can sticke, tritons, centuurs, dwurfes, giuntes, imps, oalears, con 
“hess anymphes, changelings, incubus, Rebin-goce-fellow, the spoorne, 

the mare, the man in the oke, the hell-waine, the fer-drake, the puckle, 


Tom Thombe, hobgoblins, Tom Tumbler, boneless, and such other bugs, 
that wo wore afraid of cur own thacowee.” 
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his Jot, and, what is more, to the better lot of his neigh- 
bor, thus to have parks and pleasure-grounds thrown 
open for his recreation. He breathes the pure alr as 
freely, and Jolls as luxuriously under the shade, ag the 
lord of the soil; and if he has not the privilege of calling 
all that be sees his own, he has not, at the same time, the 
trouble of paying for it, and keeping it in order. 

I now found myself among noble avenues of oaks and 
elms, whose vast size bespoke the growth of centuries. 
The wind sounded solemnly among their branches, and 
the rooks cawed from thejr hereditary nests in the tree 
tops. The eye ranged through a long lessening vista, 
with nothing to interrupt the view but a distant etatue; 
and a yagrant deer stalking like a shadow across the 
opening. 

There is something about these stately old avenues 
that has the effect of Gothic architecture, not merely 
from the pretended similarity of form, but from their 
bearing the evidence of long duration, and of having had 
their origin in a period of timo with which we associate 
ideas of romantic grandeur, They betoken also the long- 
settled dignity, and proudly-concentrated independence 
of an ancient family; and I have heard a worthy but 
aristocratic old friend observe, when speaking of the 
sumptuous palaces of modern gentry, that ‘money eould 
@o much with stone and mortar, but, thank Heaven, there 
was no such thing as suddenly building up an avenue of 
oaks.” 


(ae 
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Tt was from wandering in early life among this rich 
scenery, and about the romantic solitudes of the adjoin- 
ing park of Fullbroke, which then formed a part of the 
Lncy estuto, that some of Shakspeare’s commentators 
have supposed he derived his noble forest meditations 
of Jaques, and the enchanting woodland pictures in “As 
you like it.” It is in lonely wanderings throngh snch 
scenes, that the mind drinks deep but quict draughts of 
inspiration, and becomes intensely sensible of the beauty 
and majesty of nature. The imagination kindles into 
reverie and rapture; vague but exquisite images and 
ideas keep breaking upon it; and we revel in a mute and 
almost incommunicable luxury of thought It was in 
some such mood, and perhaps under one of those very 
trees before me, which threw their broad shades over the 
grassy banks and quivering waters of the Avon, that the 
poet's fancy may have eallied forth into that little song 
which breathes the very soul of a rural voluptuary : 


Under the green srood tree, 
‘Who loves to Lie with me, 
And tune his merry throat 
Unto the sweet bird’s note, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither, 
Here shall he soe 
No onemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 


I had now come in sight of the house. It is a large 
building of brick, with stone quoins, and is in the Gothic 
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style of Queen Elizabeth’s day, having been built in the 
first year of her reign. The exterior remains very nearly 
in its original state, and may be considered a fair speci- 
men of the residence of a wealthy country gentleman of 
those days. A great gateway opens from the park into a 
kind of courtyard in front of the house, ornamented with 
8 grass-plot, shrubs, and flower-beds. The gateway is in 
imitation of the ancient barbacan; being s kind of out- 
post, and flanked by towers; though evidently for mere 
ornament, instead of defence. The front of the house is 
completely in the old style; with stone-shafted case- 
ments, a great bow-window of heavy stone-work, and » 
portal with armorial bearings over it, carved in stone. 
At each comer of the building is an octagon tower, sur- 
mounted by a gilt ball and weather-cock. 

‘The Avon, which winds through the park, makes a 
bend just at the foot of « geutly-sloping bank, which 
sweeps down from the rear of the house. Large herds 
of deer were feeding or reposing upon its borders; and 
swans were sailing majestically upon its bosom. As I 
contemplated the venerable old mansion, I called to mind 
Falstaf’s encomium on Justice Shallow’s abode, and the 
nSected indifference and real vanity of the latter: 
“Pasta, You haw » pustly dueling act «rick. 

Shelve. Barre barra terms ; beggar al, beggars all, Sir Jaks 
marry, good aie.” 


‘What msy bere been the jorislity of the old mansion 
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in the days of Shakspeare, it had now an air of stillness: 


and solitude. The great iron gateway that opanod into 
the courtyard was locked; there was no show of servants 
bustling about the place; the deer gazed quietly at me as 
T passed, being no longer harried by the moss-troopers 
of Stratford. Tho only sign of domestic life that I met 
with was a white cat, stealing with wary look and 
stealthy pace towards the stables, as if on some nefari+ 
ous expedition. I must not omit to mention the carcass 
of a scoundrel crow which I saw suspended against the 
barn wall, as it shows that the Lucys still inherit that 
lordly abhorrence of poachers, and maintain that rigor- 
ons exercise of territorial power which was so strenu- 
ously manifested in the case of the bard. 

After prowling about for some time, I at length found 
my way to a lateral portal, which was the every-day en- 
trance to the mansion, Iwas courteously received by a 
worthy old housekeeper, who, with the civility and com- 
municativeness of her order, showed mo tho interior of 
the house. The greater part has undergone alterations, 
and been adapted to modern tastes and modes of living: 
there is a fine old oaken staircase; and the great hall, 
that noble feature in an ancient manor-house, still re- 
fains much of the appearance it must have had in the 
days of Shakspoare. The ceiling is arched and lofty; 
and at one end is a gallery in which stands an organ. 
The weapons and trophies of the chase, which formerly 
adorned the hall of a country gentleman, haye made way 


ei 
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for family portraits. There is a wide hospitable fire 
place, calenlated for an ample old-fashioned wood fire, 
formerly the rallying-place of winter festivity. On the 
opposite side of the hall is the huge Gothic bow-window, 
Here are omblazoned im stained glass the armorial bear- 
ings of the Lacy family for many generations, some being 
dsted in 1558 I was delighted to observe in the quar 
terings the three sohite feces, by which the character of Sir 
‘Thomas was first identified with that of Justice Shallow. 
They are mentioned in the first scene of the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, where the Justice is in a rage with Falstaff 
for having “ beaten bis men, killed his deer, and broken 
into his lodge.” The poet had no doubt the offences of 
himself and his comrades in mind at the time, and we 
say suppose the family pride and vindictive threats of 
the puissant Shallow to be a caricature of the pompous 
indignation of Sir Thomas 

“Shallow. Sir Hugh, perecade me not; 1 will make a Star-Chamber 
matter af it; if be were twenty John Falstalfs, be shall not abuse Sir 
Robert Shallow, Ese. 

Stender, In the county of Gloster, Justice of peace, and rorem. 
Shallow. Ay, cousin Slender, and cusisloram. 

Slender. Ay, and ratelorum too, asd a gentleman born, master par 
fom: who writes himself Armigers in any bill, warrant, quittanon, of ob- 
ligation, Armigeru. 

Sholive. As, that Ido ; and have done any time these Ukree Terirod 
year, 

‘Slender, All his sucotasces gone before him bave done’, end all is 
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‘ancestors that come after him may ; they may give the donen wihite 2urea 
in thoir coat,####* 

Shallow. ‘Tho council shall hear it ; it is a riot. 

Evans. is oot meet the council hear of a riot ; thers is no fear of 
Got in riot ; tho council, hear you, shall desire to hear the fear of Got, 
and not to hear a riot ; take your vizaments in that. 

Shallow, Ha o! my iife, i£ 1 were young again, the sword should and 
at” 


Near the window thus emblazoned hung a portrait by 
Sir Peter Lely, of one of the Lucy family, a great beauty 
of the time of Charles the Second: the old housekeeper 
shook her head as she pointed to the picture, and in- 
formed me that this lady had been sadly addicted to 
cards, and had gambled away a great portion of the fam- 
ily estate, among which was that part of the park where 
Shakspeare and his comrades had killed the deer. The 
lands thus lost had not been entirely regained by the 
family even at the present day. It is but justice to this 
recreant dame to confess that she had a surpassingly fine 
hand and arm. 

‘The picture which most attracted my attention was a 
great painting over the fireplace, containing likenesses. 
of Sir Thomas Lucy and his family, who inhabited the 
hall in the latter part of Shakspeare’s lifetime. I at first 
thought that it was the vindictive knight himself, but tho 
housekeeper assured me that it was his son; the only 
likeness extant of the former being an effigy upon his 
tomb in the church of the neighboring hamlet of Charle- 


. 
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cot." The picture gives a lively idea of the costume and 
manners of the time, Sir Thomas is dressed in ruff and 
doublet; white shoes with roses in them; and has a 
poaked yellow, or, as Master Slender would say, “a cane- 
colored beard.” His lady is seated on the opposite side 
of the picture, in wide ruff and long stomacher, and the 
children have a most venerable stiffness and formality of 
dress. Hounds and spaniels are mingled in the family 
group; a hawk is seated on his perch in the foreground, 
and one of the children holds a bow ;—all intimating the 
knight’s skill in hunting, hawking, and archery—so indis- 
pensable to an accomplished gentleman in those days:t 


* This effigy is in white marble, and represents the Knight in complete 
armor. Near him lies the effigy of his wife, and on her tomb is the fale 
Jowing inscription; which, if really composed by hor husband, places him 
quite atove the intellectual level of Master Shallow: 

Mere lyoth the Lady .Joyce Lucy wife of Sir Thomas Taey of Charlecot 
in ye county of Warwick, Knight, Daughter and heir of ‘Thomas Acton 
of Sutton in ye county of Worcester Esquire who departed out of this 
wretched world to her heavenly kingdom yo 10day of February in yo yeare 
of onr Lord God 1595 and of her age 60 and three, All the time of her 
lyfe a truo and faythfal servant of her good God, never detected of any 
cryme or vice, In relii¢ion most sounds, in love to her husband most 
faythfal and true, Tn friendship most constant; to what in trast was 
committed unto her most eecret. In wisdom excelling, In governing of 
hor house, bringing up of youth In ye fear of God that did converse with 
her moste rare and singular. A great malntayner of hospitality, Greatly 
estoemed of her bettors; misliked of nono unless of the envyous. When 
ell fs spoken that can be saide a woman 30 garnished with virtue as not to 
‘be bettered and hardly to be equalled by any. As shee lived most virtue 
ously so shee died most Godly. Set downe by hin yt best did knows 
what hath byn written to be trac, ‘Thomas Lmeye, 

+ Bishop Earle, speaking of the country gentleman of his time, ob- 
serves, ‘*his housekeeping is soon much in the difurent families of dogs, 
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I regretted to find that the ancient furniture of the 
hall had disappeared ; for Thad hoped to meet with the 
stately elbow-chair of carved oak, in which the country 
equire of former days was wont to sway the sceptre of 
empire over his rural domains; and in which it might be 
presumed the redoubted Sir Thomas sat enthroned in 
awful state when the reereant Shakspeare was brought 
before him. As I like to deck ont pictures for my own 
entertainment, I pleased myself with the idea that this 
very hall had been the scene of the unlucky bard's exam- 
ination on the morning after his captivity in the lodge. 
I fancied to myself the rural potentate, surrounded by 
his body-guard of butlor, pages, and bluo-coated sorving- 
men, with their badges; while the luckless culprit was 
brought in, forlorn and chopfallen, in the custody of 
gamekeepers, huntsmen, and whippers-in, and followed 
by a rabble rout of country clowns. I fancied bright 
faces of curious housemaids peeping from the half-opened 
doors; while from the gallery the fair daughters of the 
knight leaned gracefully forward, eyeing the youthful 


and eerving-men attendant on thelr kennels ; and the deepness of thelr 
thronts is the elepth of his discourse. A hnwk he estoems tho true buxden 
‘of nobility, and 4s oxecedingly ambitions to room delighted with the sport, 
‘and have his fist gloved with his jesses.” And Gilpin, in bis description 
of Mr. Hastings, remarks, ‘* he kept all sorts of hounds that run buck, 
fox, hare, otter, and badger ; and had haves of all kinds Both long and 
short winged. His great hall was commonly atrewed with marrow-bones, 
and full of hawk porches, hounds, spaniels, and terriers. On a brond 
hearth, paved with brick, lay some of the choicest terriers, hounds, and 
spaniels.” 


a, 
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prisoner with that pity “that dwells in womanhood.”— 
Who would have thought that thia poor varlet, thas 
trembling before the brief authority of a country squire, 
and the sport of rustic boors, was soon to ‘become the 
delight of princes, the theme of all tongues and ages, the 
dictator to the human mind, and was to confer imor- 
tality on his oppressor by a caricature and a lampoon! 

I was now invited by the butler to walk into the gar- 
don, and I felt inclined to visit the orchard and arbor 
where the justice treated Sir John Falstaff and Cousin 
Silence “to a last year's pippin of his own grafting, with 
@ dish of caraways;" but I had already spent so much 
of the day in my ramblings that I was obliged to give up 
any forther investigations. When about to take my leave 
I was gratified by the civil entreaties of the housekeeper 
and butler, that I would take some refreshment: an ine 
stance of good old hospitality which, I grieve to say, we 
eastle-hunters seldom meet with in modern doys. I 
make no doubt it is s virtue which the present repre- 
sentative of the Lucys inherits from his ancestors; for 
Shakspeare, even in his caricature, makes Justice Shal- 
low importunstc in this respect, as witness his pressing 
instances to Falstaff. 


“ By cock and pye, air, you shall not amy to-night * * * I will not 
sceme yous you shall not be cacesed ; excuses shell not be odlmiited ; 
there is no excuse shall serve: you shall oot be excused © * %. Some 
Pigeons, Dury; a comple of short-iegged hens; a joint of mutton ; aod 
smcry pretty little tiny kickehowe, tell Willies Cook.” 

2 
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T now bade a reluctant farewell to the old hall. My 
mind had become so completely possessed by the im- 
aginary scenes and characters connected with it, that I 
seemed to be actually living among them. Every thing 
brought them as it were before my eyes; and as the 
door of the dining-room opensd, I almost expected to 
hear the feeble voice of Master Silence quavering forth 
his favorite ditty: 

"Dis merry in hall, when beards wag all, 
And welcome merry dhrove-tide 1" 


On returning to my inn, T could not but reflect on the 
singular gift of the poet; to be able thus to spread the 
magic of his mind over the very face of nature ; to give to 
things and places a charm and character not their own, 
and to turn this “working-day world” into a perfect fairy 
land. He is indeed the trae enchanter, whose spell oper- 
ates, not upon the senses, but upon the imagination and 
the heart, Under the wizard influence of Shakspeare I 
had been walking all day in a complete delusion. I had 
surveyed the landscape throngh the prism of poetry, 
which tinged every object with the hues of the rainbow. 
I had been surrounded with fancied beings; with mere 
airy nothings, conjured up by poetic power; yet which, 
to me, had all the charm of reality. I had heard Jaques 
soliloquize beneath his oak: had beheld the fair Roea- 
lind and her companion adventuring through the wood- 
lands; and, above all, had been once more present in 
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spirit with fat Jack Falstaff and his contemporarics, from 
the august Justice Shallow, down to the gentle Master 
Slender and the sweet Anne Page. Ten thousand honors 
and blessings on the bard who has thus gilded the dull 
realities of life with innocent illusions; who has spread 
exquisite and unbought pleasures in my chequered path ; 
and beguiled my spirit in many a lonely hour, with all the 
cordial and cheerful sympathies of social life! 

‘As I crossed the bridge over the Avon on my return, T 
paused to contemplate the distant church in which the 
poet lies buried, and could not but exult in tho maledic- 
tion, which has kept his ashes undisturbed in ita quiet 
and hallowed vaults. What honor could his name have 
dorived from being mingled in dusty companionship with 
the epitaphs and escutcheons and venal eulogiums of a 
titled multitude? What would a crowded corner in 
Westminster Abbey have been, compared with this rey- 
erend pile, which seems to stand in beantiful loneliness 
as his sole mausoleum! The solicitude about the grave 
may be but the offspring of an over-wrought sensibility ; 
but human nature is made up of foibles and prejudices ; 
and its best and tenderest affections are mingled with 
these factitions feelings, He who has sought renown 
about the world, and has reaped a full harvest of worldly 
favor, will find, after all, that there is no love, no admira- 
tion, no applause, so sweet to the soul as that which 
springs up in his native place, It is there that he seeks 
to be gathered in peace and honor among his kindred 





snd hin carly friends And when the weary beart amd 
falling lead begin to warn him that the evening of lite 
im drawing om, be turns as fouily as does the infant to 
the mother’s arma, to dink to sleep in the bosom of the - 
seane A his chikthood. 

How would it have cheered the spirit of the youthful 
bard when, wandering forth im disgrace upon s doubtial 
world, he east back » heavy look mpon his paternal home, 
ecruld he have foreacen that, before many years, be should 
retarn to it covered with renown; that his name should 
‘become the boast and glory of his native place; that his 
ashes shoald be religionsly pmarded as its most precious 
trenanre ; and that its lessening spire, on which his eyes 
were fixed in tearial contemplation, should one day be- 
cota the beacon, towering amidst the gentle landseape, 
to guide the literary pilgrim of every nation to his tomb! 


‘ 
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“Tappeal to any white ran if over bo entered Logan's cabin hungry, and 
he gave him not to eat; 1f over he carne cold and naked, and he clothed him 


Srmnom ov ax Expres Cumer. 







is something in the character and habits 
of the North American savage, taken in connec- 
tion with the scenery over which he is accus- 
to range, its vast nkes, boundless forests, majestic 
rivers, and trackless plains, that is, to my mind, wonder- 
fully striking and sublime. He is formed for the wilder 
ness, as the Arab is for the desert. His nature is stern, 
simple, and enduring; fitted to grapple with difficulties, 
and to support privations. ‘There seems bat little soil in 
his heart for the support of the kindly virtues; and yet, 
if we would but take the trouble to penctrate through 
that proud stoicism and habitual taciturnity, which lock 
up his character from casual observation, we should find 
him linked to his fellow-man of civilized life by more of 
those sympathies and affections than are usually ascribed 
to him. 

It has been the lot of the unfortunate aborigines of 
America, in tho early periods of colonization, to be doubly 

380 
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wronged by the white men. They have been dispos- 
soased of their hereditary possessions by merconary and 
frequently wanton warfare: and their characters have 
been traducod by bigoted and interested writers, ‘Tha 
colonist often treated them like boasts of the forest; 
and the author has endeavored to justify him in his 
outrages. ‘The former found it easier to exterminate 
than to civilize; the latter to vilify than to discriminate. 
‘The appellations of savage and pagan were deemed suffi~ 
cient to sanction the hostilities of both; and thus the 
poor wanderers of the forest were persecuted and de- 
famed, not because they were guilty, but because they 
were ignorant. 

The rights of the savage have seldom been properly 
appreciated or respected by the white man. In peace he 
has too often been the dupe of artful traffic; in war he 
has been regarded as a ferocious animal, whose life or 
death was a question of mere precaution and conven- 
ience, Man is cruelly wasteful of life when his own 
safety is endangered, and he is sheltered by impunity; 
and little mercy is to be expected from him, when he foels 
the sting of the reptile and is conscious of the power to 
destroy. 

‘The same prejudices, which were indulged thus carly, 
exist in common circulation at the present day. Cortain 
learned societies have, it is true, with landable diligence, 
endeavored to investigate and record the real characters 
and manners of the Indian tribes; the American govern- 
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ment, too, has wisely and humanely exerted itself to in- 
culcate a friendly and forbearing spirit towards them, and 
to protect them from fraud and injustice.* The current 
opinion of the Indian character, however, is too apt to be 
formed from the miserable hordes which infest the fron- 
tiers, and hang on the skirts of the settlements. These 
are too commonly composed of degenerate beings, cor- 
rupted and onfeebled by the vices of society, without 
being benefited by its civilization. That proud indepen- 
dence, which formed the main pillar of savage virtue, has 
been shaken down, and the whole moral fabric lies in 
ruins. Their spirits are humiliated and debased by a 
sense of inferiority, and their native courage cowed and 
daunted by the superior knowledge and power of their 
enlightened neighbors. Society has advanced upon them 
like one of those withering airs that will sometimes breed 
desolation over a whole region of fertility. Tt has ener- 
yated their strength, multiplied their diseases, and super- 
induced upon their original barbarity the low vices of 
artificial life. It has given them a thousand superfluous 
wants, whilst it has diminished their means of mere ex- 
istence. It has driven before it the animals of the chase, 


* The American government has been indefatigable in its exertions to 
ameliorate the situation of the Indians, and to introduce among thom the 
arts of civilization, and civil and religious knowledge. 'To protoct thom 
from the frauds of the white traders, no purchase of land from them by 
individuals i& pormittod ; nor it any person allowed to receive lands from 
them as & preeent, without tho express sanction of government, ‘These 
precuutions aro strictly enforved. 
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who fly from the sound of the axe and the smoke of the 
settlement, and seek refuge in the depths of remoter for- 
ests and yet untrodden wilds. Thus do we too often find 
the Indians on our frontiers to be the mere wrecks and 
remnants of once powerful tribes, who have lingered in 
tho vicinity of the settloments, and sunk into precarious 
and vagabond existence. Poverty, repining and hopeless 
poverty, « canker of the mind unknown in savage life, 
corrodes their spirits, and blights every free and noble 
quality of their natures. They become dranken, indo- 
lent, feeble, thievish, and pusillanimous. They loiter 
like vagrants about the settlements, among spacious 
dwellings replete with elaborate comforts, which only 
render them sensible of the comparative wretchedness 
of their own condition. Luxury spreads its ample board 
before their eyes; but they are excluded from the ban- 
quet. Plenty revels over the fields; but they are stary- 
ing in the midst of its abundance: the whole wilderness 
has blossomed into a garden; but they feel as reptiles 
that infest it. 

How different was their state while yet the undisputed 
lords of the soil! Their wants were few, and the moans 
of gratification within their reach. They saw every one 
around them sharing the same lot, enduring the same 
hardships, feeding on the same aliments, arrayed in the 
same rude garments. No roof then rose, but was open 
to the homeless stranger; uo smoke curled among the 
trees, but he was weloome to sit down by ite fire, and 
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join the hunter in his repask “For,” says an old his- 
torian of New England, “their life is so roid of care, and 
they are so loving also, that they make use of thoso 
things they enjoy as common goods, and are therein 
so compassionate, that rather than one should starve 
through want, they would starve all; thus they pass 
their time merrily, not regarding our pomp, but are bet- 
ter content with their own, which some men esteem s0 
meanly of.” Such were the Indians, whilst in the pride 
and energy of their primitive natures: they resembled 
those wild plants, which thrive best in the shades of the 
forest, but shrink from tho hand of cultivation, and porish 
beneath the influence of the sun. 

Tn discussing the savage character, writers have been 
too prone to indulge in vulgar prejudice and passionate 
exaggeration, instead of the candid temper-of true phil- 
osophy. They have not sufliciently considered the pe- 
culiar cireumstances in which the Indians have been 
placed, and the peculiar principles under which thoy 
have been educated. No being acts more rigidly from 
rule than the Indian. His whole conduct is regulated 
according to some general maxims early implanted in his 
mind. The moral laws that govern him are, to be sure, 
but few; but then he conforms to them all;—the white 
man abounds in laws of religion, morals, and mannors, 
but how many does he violate ? 

A frequent ground of accusation against the Indians is 
their disregard of treaties, and the. treachery and wan- 
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tonness with which, in time of apparent poace, they will 
suddenly fly to hostilities. The intercourse of the white 
mon with the Indians, however, is too apt to be cold, dis~ 
trustful, oppressive, and insulting. Thoy seldom treat 
them with that confidence and frankness which are in- 
dispensable to real friendship; nor is sufficient eantion 
observed not to offend against those feelings of pride or 
superstition, which often prompts the Indian to hostility 
quicker than mere considerations of interest. The soli- 
tary savage feels silently, but acutely. His sensibilities 
are not diffused over so wide a surface os those of the 
white man; but they run in steadier and deeper chan- 
nels, His pride, his affections, his superstitions, are all 
directed towards fewer objects; but the wounds inflicted 
on them are proportionably severe, furnish motives 


of hostility which we eannot sufficiently appreciate. | 


Where a community is also limited in number, and 
forms one great patriarchal family, as in an Indian tribe, 
the injury of an individual is the injury of the whole; 
and the sentiment of vengeance is almost instantaneously 
diffused. One council fire is sufficient for the discussion 
and arrangement of a plan of hostilities. Here all the 
fighting men and sages assemble. Hloquenco and super- 
stition combine to inflame the minds of the warriors. 
The orator awakens their martial ardor, and they are 
wrought up to a kind of religious desperation, by the 
visions of the prophet and the dreamer. 

An instance of one of those sudden exasperations, aris- 


L 
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ing from a motive peculiar to the Indian character, is ex- 
tant in an old record of the early settlement of Massachnu- 
setts. The planters of Plymouth had defaced the monu- 
ments of the dead at Passonagessit, and had plundered 
the grave of the Sachem’s mother of some skins with 
which it had been decorated. The Indians are remark 
able for the reverence which they entertain for the sepul- 
chres of their kindred. Tribes that have passed gener- 
ations exiled from the abodes of their ancestors, when by 
chance they have been travelling in the vicinity, havo 
been known to turn aside from the highway, and, guided 
by wonderfully accurate tradition, have crossed the coun- 
try for miles to some tumulus, buried perhaps in woods, 
where the bones of their tribe were anciently deposited ; 
and there have passed hours’in silent meditation, In- 
fluenced by this sublime and holy feeling, the Sachem, 
whose mother’s tomb had been violated, gathered hia 
men together, and addressed them in the following beau- 
tifally simple and pathetic harangue ; a curious specimen 
of Indian eloquence, and an affecting instance of filial 
piety in a savage. 

“ When last the glorious light of all the sky was under- 
neath this globe, and birds grew silent, I began to sottle, 
as my castom is, to take repose. Before mine cyes wero 
fast closed, methought I saw a vision, at which my spirit 
‘was much troubled; and trembling at that dolefal sight, 
a spirit cried aloud, ‘Behold, my son, whom I have cher- 
ished, see the breasts that gave thee suck, the hands that 
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Japped thee warm, and fed thee oft. Canst thon forget 
to take revenge of those wild people who have defaced 
my monument in a despiteful manner, disdaining our an- 
tiquities and honorable customs? See, now, the Sachem’s 
grave lies like the common people, defaced by an ignoble 
race. Thy mother doth complain, and implores thy aid 
against this thievish people, who have newly intraded on 
our land. If this bo suffored, I shall not rost quiot in my 
everlasting habitation.’ This said, the spirit vanished, 
and I, all in a sweat, not able scares to speak, began to 
get some strength, and recollect my spirits that were 
fled, and determined to demand your counsel and assist- 

I have adduced this anoodote at somo length, as it 
tends to show how these sudden acts of hostility, which 
have been attributed to caprice and perfidy, may often 
arise from deep and generous motives, which our inatten- 
tion to Indian character and customs prevents our prop- 
erly appreciating, ; 

Another ground of violent outory against the Indians is 
their barbarity to the vanquished. This had its origin 
partly in policy and partly in superstition. The tribes, 
though sometimes called nations, were neyer so formi- 
dable in their numbers, but that the loss of several war- 
iors was sensibly felt; this was particularly the case 

* when they had frequently been engaged in warfare; and 
many an instance occurs in Indian history, whero a tribe, 
that had long been formidable to its neighbors, has been 
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broken up and driven away, by the capture and massacre 
of its principal fighting men. There was a strong temp- 
tation, therefore, to the victor to be merciless; not so 
much to gratify any cruel revenge, as to provide for 
future security. The Indians had also the superstitions 
belief, frequent among barbarous nutions, and prevalent 
also among the ancionts, that the manes of their friends 
who had fallen in battle wore soothed by the ‘blood of 
‘the captives. The prisonors, however, whore not thus 
sacrificed, are adopted into their families in the place of 
‘the slain, and are treated with the confidence and affee- 
tion of relatives and friends; nay, so hospitable and ten- 
Ger ix their entertainment, that when the alternative ix 
offered ‘them, they will often prefer to remain with ‘thoir 
adopted brothron, rather then roturn to the home and 
the ‘friends of their youth. 

‘The ornelty of the Indinns towards their prisoners has 
‘hean heightened since the colonization of the whites. 
What was formerly a compliance with policy and super 
stifion, has been exaspersied into a gratification of yen- 
geance. They cannot but be sensible that the white men 
are the wsarpers of their ancient dominion, ‘the cause of 
their degrdation, and the gradual destroyers of their 
zace, They go forth to battle, smarting with injuries _ 
end indignities which they have individually suffered, 


of European warfare. The whites have too frequently 
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set them an example of violence, by burning their yil- 
lages, and laying waste their slender means of subsist- 
: and yet they wonder that savages do not show 
moderation and magnanimity towards those who have 
loft them nothing but mere existence and wretchedness, 
We stigmatize the Indians, also, as cowardly and 
treacherous, because they use stratagem in warfare, in 
proforence to open force; but in this they are fully jus- 
tified by their rude code of honor. They are early 
taught that stratagem is praiseworthy; the bravest war- 
rior thinks it no disgrace to lurk in silence, and take 
every advantage of his foe: he triumphs in the superior 
craft and sagacity by which he has been enabled to sur 
prise and destroy an onemy. Indeod, man is naturally 
more prone to subtilty than open valor, owing to his 
physical wenkness in comparison with other animals. 
They are endowed with natural weapons of defance: 
with horns, with tusks, with hoofs, and talons; but man 
has to depend on his superior sagacity. In all his en- 
counters with these, his proper enemies, he resorts to 
stratagem ; and when he perversely turns his hostility 
against his fellow-man, he at first continues the same 
subtle mode of warfare. 

+ The natural principle of war is to do the moat harm to 
our enemy with the least harm to ourselves; and this of 
course is to be effected by stratagem. That chivalrous 
courage which induces us to despise the suggestions of 
prudence, and to rush in the face of certain danger, is the 
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offspring of society, and prodaced by education. It-is 
honorable, because it is in fact the triumph of lofty sen- 
timent over an instinctive ropugnance ‘to "pain, and over 
‘those yearnings after persona) ease and security, which 
‘socioty has condemned as ignoblo. It as kept alive by 
pride and the fear of shame ; and thus the dread of real 
evil is overcome by the superior dread of an evilwhich 
exists but in the imagination. It has been chorished:and 
stimulated also by various means. It has been the theme 
of spirit-atirrine song and chivalrous story. ‘The poet 
and minstrel have delighted to shed round it the splon- 
dors of fiction ; and evon the historian has forgotten the 
sober gravity of narration, anid broken forth into enthu- 
siasm and rhapsody in its praise. Triumphs and gor- 
geous pageants have been its reward: monuments, on 
which art hes exhausted its skill, and opulence its treas- 
ures, have been erected to perpetuate a nation's gratitade 
and admiration, Thus artificially excited, courage has 
risen to an extraordinary and factitioux degree of hero- 
dsm + and arrayed in all the glorious “pomp and ciream- 
stance of war,” this terbulent quality has even been able 
to eclipse many of those quict, but invalusblo virtues, 
which silently ennoble tho human character, and swell 
the tide of hnman happiness. 

CBat4t oomage adrinsicilly euuhete dt datiance tal 
danger and pain, the lifs of the Indian is a continual ex- 
hibition of it. He lives in a state of parpotual hostility 
cand risk. Peril and adventure are congenial to his na- 
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ture; or rather seam necessary to arouse his faculties and 
to give an interest to his existence. Surrounded by hog- 
tile tribes, whose mode of warfare is by ambush and sur- 
prisal, he is always prepared for fight, and lives with his 
weapons in his hands. As the ship careers in fearful sin- 
gleness through the solitudes of ocean ;—as the bird min- 
gles among clouds and storms, and wings its way, a mere 
speck, across the pathless fields of air;—so the Indian 
holds his course, silent, solitary, but undaunted, through 
the boundless bosom of the wilderness. His expeditions 
may vie in distance and danger with the pilgrimage of 
the devotee, or the crusade of the knight-errant. He 
traverses vast forests, exposed to the hazards of lonely 
sickness, of lurking enemies, and pining famine. Stormy 
lakes, thoso great inland soas, are no obstacles to his 
wanderings: in his light canoe of bark he sports, like a 
foather, on their waves, and darts, with the swiftness of 
‘en arrow, down the roaring rapids of the rivers, His 
very subsistence is snatched from the midst of toil and 
peril He gains his food by the hardships and dangers 
of the chase: he wraps himself in the spoils of the bear, 
the panther, and the buffalo, and sleeps among the thun- 
of the cataract, 

No hero of ancient or modern days can surpass the Tn- 
dian in his lofty contempt of death, and the fortitude 
with which he sustains its craellest infliction, Indeed we 
here behold him rising superior to the white man, in 
consequence of his peculiar education. Tho latter rnshes 
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to glorious death at the cannon’s mouth; the former 
calmly contemplates its approach, and triumphantly en- 
dares it, amidst the varied torments of surrounding foes 
and the protracted agonies of fire. He even takes a 
pride in taunting his persecutors, and provoking their in- 
genuity of torture; and as the devouring flames prey on 
his very vitals, and the flesh shrinks from the sinews, he 
raises his last song of triumph, breathing the defiance of 
am unconqnered heart, and invoking the spirits of his 
fathers to witness that he dies without a groun. 
Notwithstanding the obloquy with which the early his- 
torians have overshadowed the characters of the unfor- + 
tunate natives, some’ bright gleams occasionally break 
through, which throw a degree of melancholy lustre on 
their memories. Facts are occasionally to be met with in 
the rude annals of the eastern provinces, which, though 
recorded with the coloring of prejudice and bigotry, yat 
speak for themselves ; and will be dwelt on with applauso 
and sympathy, when prejudice shall have passed away. 
In one of the homely narratives of the Indian wars in 
New England, there is a touching account of the dea- 
olation carried into the tribe of the Pequod Indians. 
Humanity shrinks from the cold-blooded detail of indis- 
eriminate butchery. In one place we read of the sur- 
prisal of an Indian fort in the night, when the wigwams 
were wrapped in flames, nud the miserable inhabitants 
shot down and slain in attempting to escape, “all being 
despatched and ended in the course of an hour.” After 
26 
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a series of similar transactions, “ our soldiers,” as the 
historian piously observes, “being resolved by God's 
assistance to make a final destruction of them,” the 
unhappy savages being hunted from their homes and 
fortresses, and. pursued with firo and sword, a scanty, 
but gallant band, the sad remnant of the Pequod war- 
riorg, with their wives and children, took refuge in a 
swamp. 

Burning with indignation, and rendered sullen by 
despair; with hearts bursting with grief at the destruc- 
tion of their tribe, and spirits galled and sore at the 
fancied ignominy of their defeat, they refused to ask 
their lives at the hands of an insulting foe, and pre- 
ferred death to submission. 

‘As the night drew on they were surrounded in their 
dismal retreat, so as to render escape impracticable. 
Thus situated, their ensmy “plied them with shot all 
tho time, by which means many wore killod and buried 
in the mire.” In the darkness and fog that preceded the 
dawn of day some few broke through the besiegers and 
oscapod into the woods: “the rest were left to the con- 
querors, of which many were killed in the swamp, like 
sullen dogs who would rather, in their self-willedness 
and madness, sit still and be shot through, or out to 
pieces,” than implore for mercy. When the day broke 
upon this handful of forlorn but danntless spirits, the 
soldiers, we are told, entering the swamp, “saw several 
heaps of them sitting close together, upon whom they 
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discharged their pieces, laden with ten or twelve pistol 
bullets at a time, putting the muzzles of the pieces under 
the boughs, within a few yards of them; so as, besides 
those that were found dead, many more were killed and 
sunk into the mire, and never were minded more by 
friend or foe,” 

‘Can any one read this plain unvarnished tale, without 
admiring the stern resolution, the unbending pride, the 
loftiness of spirit, that seemed to nerve the hearts of 
these self-taught heroes, and to raise them above the 
instinctive feelings of human nature? When the Gauls 
laid waste the city of Rome, they found the senators 
clothed in their robes, and seated with stern tranquillity 
in their curule chairs; in this manner they suffered 
death without resistance or even supplication. Such 
conduct was, in them, applauded as noble and magnant- 
mous; in the hapless Indian it was reviled as obstinate 
and sullen! How truly are we the dupes of show 
and cireumstance! How different is virtue, clothed 
‘in purple and enthroned in state, from virtue, naked 
and destitute, and perishing obscurely in a wilder- 
ness | 

But I forbear to dwell on these gloomy pictures, The 
eastern tribes have long since disappeared ; the forests 
that sheltered them have been laid low, and scarce any 
traces remain of them in the thickly-settled states of 
New England, excepting here and there the Indian namo 
of a village or a stream. And such must, sooner or later, 
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be the fate of those other tribes which skirt the frontiers, 
and have occasionally been inveigled from their forcata 
to mingle in the wars of white men. In a little while, 
and they will go the way that their brethren have gone 
before. The few hordes which still linger about the 
shores of Huron and Superior, and the tributary streams 
of the Mississippi, will share the fate of those tribes that 
once spread over Massachusetts and Connecticut, and 
lorded it along the proud banks of the Hudson; of that 
gigantic race said to have existed on the borders of the 
Susquehanna; and of those various nations that flour- 
ished about the Potomac and the Rappahannock, and 
that peopled the forests of the vast valley of Shenandoah. 
‘They will vanish like a vapor from the face of the earth; 
their very"history will be lost in forgetfulness; and “the 
places that now know them will know them no more for 
ever.” Or if, perchance, some dubious memorial of them 
should survive, it may be in the romantic dreama of the 
poet, to people in imagination his glades and groves, like 
the fauns and satyrs and sylvan deities of antiquity. But 
should he venture upon the dark story of their wrongs 
and wretchedness ; should he tell how they wore invaded, 
corrupted, despoiled, driven from their native abodes and 
the sopulchres of their fathers, hunted like wild beasts 
about the earth, and sent down with violence and buteh- 
ery to the grave, posterity will either turn with horror 
and incredulity from the tale, or blush with indignation 
at the inhumanity of their forefathors—" We are driven 
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back,” said an old warrior, “until we can retreat no far- 
ther—our hatchets are broken, our bows are snapped, 
our fires are nearly extinguished :—a little longer, and 
the white man will cease to persecute us—for we shall 
cease to exist!” 


PHILIP OF POKANOKET. 
AN INDIAN MEMOIR. 


As monumental bronze unchanged hie look: 
A soul that pity touch but never shook © 
‘Tralu'd from his trve-ruck’d eradle to his bier, 
The flereo extremes of good and Il to brook 
Impassive—feariug but (he shame of fear— 
A stole of the woods—a man without « tear, 
CaMrnent. 
is to be rogretted that those early writers, 
who treated of the discovery and settlement of 
America, have not given us more particular and 
candid accounts of the remarkable characters that flour- 
ished in savage life. The scanty anecdotes which bare 
reached us re full of peculiarity and interest; they far 
nish us with nearer glimpses of human naturo, and show 
what man is in a comparatively primitive state, and what 
he owes to civilization. There is something of the charm 
of discovery in lighting upon these wild and unexplored 
tracts of haman nature; in witnessing, as it were, the 
native growth of moral sentiment, and perceiving those 


generous and romantic qualities which haye been arti- 
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ficially cultivated by society, vegetating in spontaneous 
hardihood and rude magnificence. 

In civilized life, where the happiness, and indeed al- 
most the existence, of man depends so much upon the 
opinion of his fellow-men, he is constantly acting o stud- 
fed part. The bold and peculiar traits of native char- 
acter are refined away, or softened down by the levelling 
influence of what is termed good-breeding; and he prac- 
tises so many petty deceptions, and affects so many gen- 
erous sentiments, for the purposes of popularity, that it 
is difficult to distinguish his real from his artificial char- 
acter. The Indian, on the contrary, free from the re- 
straints and refinements of polished life, and, in a great 
dogroo, a solitary and independent being, obeys the im- 
pulses of his inclination or the dictates of his judgment; 
and thus the attributes of his nature, being freely in- 
dulged, grow singly great and striking. Society is like a 
lawn, where every roughness is smoothed, every bramble 
eradicated, and where the eye is delighted by the smiling 
verdure of a velvet surface; he, however, who would 
study nature in its wildness and variety, must plunge 
into the forest, must explore the glen, must stem the 
torrent, and dare the precipice. 

‘These reflections arose on casually looking through a 
volume of early colonial history, wherein are recorded, 
with great bitterness, the ontrages of the Indians, and 
their wars with the settlers of New England. It is pain- 
fal to perceive even from these partial narratives, how 
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the footsteps of civilization may be traced in the blood of 
tho aborigines ; how easily the colonists were moved to 
hostility by the lust of conquest; how merciless and ex- 
terminating was their warfare. The imagination shrinks 
at the idea, how many intellectual beings were hunted 
from the earth, how many brave and noble hearts, of na~ 
tore’s sterling coinage, were broken down and trampled 
in the dust! S 
Such was the fate of Pamir or PoxaNoxgr, an Indian 
warrior, whose name was once a terror throughout Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut. He was the most distin- 
guished of a number of contemporary Sachoms who 
reigned over the Pequods, the Narraganssts, the Wam- 
panongs, and the other eastern tribes, at the time of the 
it settlement of New England; a band of native nn- 
taught heroes, who made the most generous strugele of 
which human nature is capable; fighting to the last gasp 
in the cause of their country, without a hope of victory 
a thought of renown. Worthy of an age of postry, 
‘amd fit subjects for local story and romantic fiction, they 
have left scarcely any authentic traces on the page of 
history, but stalk, like gigantic shadows, in the dim twi- 
light of tradition.* : 
When the pilgrims, as the Plymouth settlers are called 
by thoir doscendanta, first took refuge on the shores of 
* While correcting the proof shevts of this article, the author is ine 


formest that a colebrated English poet has neatly finished an heroio poor 
on the story of Philip of Pokanoket, 
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the New World, from the religious persecutions of tho 
Old, their situation was to the last degree gloomy and 
disheartening, Few in number, and that number rapidly 
porishing away through sickness and hardships; sur- 
rounded by a howling wilderness and savage tribes; ex- 
posed to the rigors of an almost aretic winter, and the 
vicissitudes of an ever-shifting climate; their minds were 
filled with doleful forebodings, and nothing preserved 
them from sinking into despondeney but the strong ex- 
citement of religious enthusiasm. In this forlorn situa- 
tion they were visited by Massasoit, chief Sagamore of 
the Wampanoags, a powerful chief, who reigned over a 
great extent of country. Instead of taking advantage of 
the seanty number of the strangers, and expelling them 
from his territories, into which they had intruded, he 
seemed at once to conceive for them a generous friend 
ship, and extended towards them the rites of primitive 
hospitality. He came early in the spring to their settle- 
ment of New Plymouth, attended by a mere handful of 
followers, entered into a solemn league of peace and 
amity; sold them a portion of the soil, and promised to 
secure for them the good-will of his savage allies. What- 
ever may be said of Indian perfidy, it is certain that the 
integrity and good faith of Maasasoit have never bean im- 
peached. He continued a firm and magnanimous friend 
of the white men; suffering them to extend their posses- 
sions, and to strengthen themselves in the Jand; and be- 
traying no jealousy of their increasing power and proe- 
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perity. Shortly before his death he came once more to 
Now Plymouth, with his son Alexander, for the purpose 
of renewing the covenant of peace, and of securing it to 
his posterity. 

At this conference he endeavored to protect the reli- 
gion of his forefathers from the encroaching zeal of the 
missionaries; and stipulated that no further attempt 
should be made to draw off his people from their ancient 
faith; but, finding the English obstinately opposed to 
any such condition, he mildly relinquished the demand. 
Almost the last act of his life was to bring his two aona, 
Alexander and Philip (as they had been named by the 
English), to the residence of a principal settler, recom- 
mending mutual kindness and confidence; and entreating 
that the same love and amity which had existed between 
the white men and himself might be continued afterwards 
with his children. The good old Sachem died in peace, 
and was happily gathered to his fathors before sorrow 
came upon his tribe; his children remained behind to 
experience the ingratitude of white men. 

His eldest son, Alexander, succeeded him. He was of 
a quick and impetuous temper, and proudly tenacious of 
his hereditary rights and dignity. ‘The intrusive: policy 
and dictatorial conduct of the strangers excited his in- 
dignation; and he beheld with uneasiness their exter- 
minating wars with the neighboring tribes. He was 
doomed soon to incur their hostility, being aceused of 
plotting with the Narragansets to rise against the Eng- 
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lish and drive them from the land. It is impossible to 
say whether this accusation was warranted by facts or 
was grounded on mere suspicion. It is evident, however, 
by the violent and overbearing measures of the settlers, 
that they had by this time begun to feel conscious of the 
rapid increase of their power, and to grow harsh and 
inconsiderate in their treatment of the natives. They 
despatched an armed forca to seize upon Alexander, and 
to bring him before their courts. He was traced to his 
woodland haunts, and surprised at a hunting house, 
whero he was reposing with a band of his followers, nn- 
armed, after the toils of the chase. The suddenness of 
his arrest, and the outrage offered to his sovereign dig- 
nity, 80 preyed upon the irascible feelings of this proud 
savage, a8 to throw him into a raging fever. He was 
permitted to return home, on condition of sending his 
son as a pledge for his reappearance; but the blow he 
had received was fatal, and before he had reached his 
home he fell a victim to the agonies of a wounded spirit. 
The successor of Alexander was Motacomot, or King 
Philip, as he was called by the settlers, on account of his 
lofty spirit and ambitious temper. These, together with 
his well-known energy and enterprise, had rendered him 
an object of great jealousy and apprehension, and he was 
accused of having always cherished a secret and imp! 
cable hostility towards the whites. Such may very prob- 
ably, and very naturally, have been the case. He oon- 
sidered them as originally but mere intruders into the 
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country, who had presumed upon indulgence, and were 
extending un influence baneful to savage lif He saw 
the whole race of his countrymen melting before them 
from the face of the earth ; their territories slipping from 
their hands, and their tribes becoming feeble, scattered 
ndent. It may be said that the soil was origi- 
nally purchased by the settlers; but who does not know 
the nature of Indian purchases, in the early periods of 
colonization? The Europeans always made thrifty bar- 
gains through their superior adroitness in traffic; and 
they gained vast accessions of territory by easily pro- 
yoked hostilities. An uncultivated savage is never a nice 
inquirer into the refinements of law, by which an injury 
may be gradually and legally inflicted. Leading facts are 
all by which he judges; and it was enough for Philip to 
know that before the intrusion of the Europeans his 
countrymen were lords of the soil, and that now they 
were becoming vagabonds in the land of their fathers. 
But whatever may have been his feelings of general 
hostility, and his particular indignation at the treatment 
of his brother, he suppressed them for the present, re- 
newed the contract with the settlers, and resided peacea- 
bly for many years at Pokanoket, or, as it was called by 
the English, Mount Hope,* the ancient seat of dominion 
of his tribe. Suspicions, however, which were at first 
but vague and indefinite, began to acquire form and sub- 
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stance; and he was at length charged with attempting to 
instigate the various Vastern tribes to rise at once, and, 
by a simultaneous effort, to throw off the yoke of their 
oppressors. It is difficult at this distant period to assign 
the proper credit due to these early accusations against 
the Indians. There was 4 proneness to suspicion, and 
an aptness to acts of violence, on the part of the whites, 
that gave weight and importance to every idle tale. In- 
formers abounded where talebearing met with counte- 
nance and reward ; and the sword was readily unsheathed 
when its success was certain, and it carved out empire. 
The only positive evidence on record against Philip is 
the accusation of one Sausaman, a renogado Indian, 
whose natural cunning had been quickened by a partial 
education which he had received among the settlers, 
He changed his faith and his allegiance two or three 
times, with a facility that evinced the loosonoss of his 
principles. He had acted for some time as Philip's con- 
fidential secretary and counsellor, and had enjoyed his 
bounty and protection. Finding, however, that the clouds 
of adversity were gathering round his patron, he aban- 
doned his servico and went over to the whites; and, in 
order to gain their favor, charged his former benefactor 
with plotting against their safety. A rigorous investiga- 
tion took place, Philip and several of his subjects sub- 
mitted to be examined, but nothing was proved 
them. ‘Tho settlers, however, had now gone too far 
retract; they had previously determined that Philip was 
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a dangerous neighbor; they had publicly evinced their 
distrust; and had done enough to insure his hostility; 
according, therefore, to the usual mode of reasoning in 
these cases, his destruction had become necessary to 
their security. Sausaman, the treacherous informer, was 

jortly afterwards found dead, in a pond, having fallen 
victim to the vengeance of hia tribe. Three Indians, ona 
of whom was a friend and counsellor of Philip, were ap- 
prehended and tried, and, on the testimony of one very 
quostionable witness, were condemned and executed as 
murderers. 

This treatment of his subjects, and ignominious pun- 
ishment of his friend, outraged the pride and exasperated 
the passions of Philip, The bolt which had fallen thus at 
his very feet awakened him to the gathering storm, and 
he determined to trust himself no longer in the power 
of the white men. ‘The fate of his insulted, and broken- 
hearted brother still rankled in his mind; and he had a 
further warning in the tragical story of Miantonimo, a 
groat Sachem of the Narragansets, who, after manfully 
facing his accusers’ before a tribunal of the colonists, 
exculpating himself from a charge of conspiracy, and xe- 
ivi ‘ity, had been porfidiously de- 

ed at their instigation. Philip, therefore, gathered 
SSS man aoe hia Sermon all deen thek 
he could, to join his cause; sent the women and children 
to the Narragansets for safety; and wherever he ap- 
peared, was continually surrounded by armed warriors - 
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‘When the two parties were thus in a state of distrust 
and irritation, the least spark was sufficient to set them 
in aflame. The Indians, having weapons in their hands, 
tions. In one of their marandings a warrior was fired on 
and killed by a settler. This was the signal for open hos- 
tilities; the Indians pressed to revenge the death of their 
comrade, and the slarm of war resounded through the 
Plymouth colony. 

In the early chronicles of these dark and melancholy 
times we moot with many indications of the discased state 
of the public mind. The gloom of religious abstraction, 
and the wildness of their situation, among trackless for- 
este and savage tribes, had disposed the colonists to 
with the frightful chimeras of witchcraft and 
They were much given also to a belief in omens. The 
are told, by a variety of these awfnl warnings which fore- 
ran great and public calamities. The perfect form of an 
Indian bow appoared in the air at Now Plymouth, which 
was looked upon by the inhabitants as a “prodigious ap- 
parition” At Hadley, Northampton, and other towns in 
their neighborhood, “was heard the report of a great 
picce of ordnance, with a shaking of the earth and s con- 
sideruble scho.”* Others were alarmed on a still, sun- 
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shiny morning, by the discharge of guns and muskets; 
bullets seemed to whistle past them, and the noise of 
drams resounded in the air, seeming to pass away to the 
westward; othors fancied that they heard the galloping 
of horses over their heads; and certain monstrous births, 
which took place about the time, filled the superstitious 
in some towns with doleful forebodings. Many of these 
portentous sights and sounds may be ascribed to natural 
phenomena: to the northern lights which occur vividly 
in those latitudes; the meteors which explode in the air; 
the casual rushing of a blast through the top branches of 
the forest; the crash of fallen trees or disrupted rocks; 
and to those other uncouth sounds and echoes whieh will 
sometimes strike the ear so strangely amidst the pro- 
found stillness of woodland solitudes. These may have 
startled some melancholy imaginations, may have been 
exaggerated by the lové of the marvellous, and listened 
to with that avidity with which we devour whatever is 
fearful and mysterious. The universal currency of these 
superstitious fancies, and the grave record made of them 
by one of the learned men of the day, are strongly char- 
acteristic of tho times. 

‘Tho nature of the contest that ensued was such as too 
often distinguishes the warfare between civilized men 
and savages. On the part of the whites it was conducted 
with superior skill and snecess; but with a wastefalness 
of the blood, and @ disregard of the natural rights of 
their antagonists: on the part of the Indians it was 
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waged with the desperation of men foarlesss of death, and 
who had nothing to expect from peace, but humiliation, 
dependence, and decay. 

The events of the war are transmitted to us by a 
worthy clergyman of the time; who dwells with horror 
and indignation on every hostile act of the Indians, how- 
evor justifiable, whilst he mentions with applauso the 
most sanguinary atrocities of the whites, Philip is re- 
viled as a murderer and a traitor; without considering 
that he was a true born prince, gallantly fighting at the 
head of hia subjects to avenge the wrongs of his family; 
to retrieve the tottering power of his line; and to deliver 
his native land from the oppression of usurping strangors. 

‘The project of a wide and simultaneous revolt, if such 
had really been formed, was worthy of a capacious mind, 
and, had it not been prematurely discovered, might have 
been overwhelming in its consequences, ‘The war that 
actually broke out was but a war of detail, a mere suc- 
cession of casual exploits and unconnected enterprises. 
Still it sets forth the military genius and daring prow- 
ess of Philip; and wherever, in the prejudiced and pas- 
sionate narrations that have been given of it, we can 
arrive at simple facts, we find him displaying a vigorous 
mind, a fertility of expedients, a contempt of suffering 
and hardship, and an unconquerable resolution, that 
command our sympathy and applause. . 

Driven from his paternal domains at Mount Hope, he 
threw himself into the depths of those vast and trackless 
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forosts that skirted tho settlements, and wore almost im- 
pervious to anything but a wild beast, or an Indian. 
Here he gathered together his foress, like the storm 
accumulating its stores of mischief in the bosom of the 
thunder cloud, and would suddenly emerge at a time and 
place least expected, carrying havoc and dismay into the 
villages. There were now and then indications of these 
impending ravages, that filled the minds of the colonists 
with awe and apprehension. The report of a distant gun 
would perhaps be heard from the solitary woodland, 
where there was known to be no white man; the cattle 
which had been wandering in the woods would some- 
times return home wounded; or an Indian or two would 
be seen lurking about the skirts of the forests, and snd- 
denly disappearing; as the lightning will sometimes be 
seen playing silently about the edge of the cloud that is 
brewing up the tempest. 

Though sometimes pursued and even surrounded by 
the settlers, yet Philip as often’ escaped almost miracn- 
lously from their toils, and, plunging into the wilderness, 
would be lost to all search or inquiry, until he again 
emerged at some far distant quarter, laying the country 
desolate. Among his strongholds, were the great swamps 
or morasses, which extend in some parts of New Eng- 
land; composed of loose bogs of deep black mud; per- 
plexed with thickets, brambles, rank weeds, the shattered 
and mouldering tranks of fallen trees, overshadowed by 
ugubrious hemlocks. The uncertain footing and the tan- 
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gled mazes of these shagzy wilds, rendered them almost 
impracticable to the white man, though the Indian could 
thrid their labyrinths with the agility of a door. Into 
one of these, the great swamp of Pocasset Neck, was 
Philip once driven with a band of his followers. The 
English did not dare to pursue him, fearing to venture 
into these dark and frightful recesses, where they might 
perish in fens and miry pits, or be shot down by lurking 
foos. They therefore invested the entrance to the Neck, 
and began to build o fort, with the thought of starving 
out the foe; but Philip and his warriors wafted them- 
selves on a raft over an arm of the goa, in the dead of the 
night, leaving the women and children behind; and es- 
caped away to the westward, kindling the flames of war 
among the tribes of Massachusetts and the Nipmuck 
country, and threatening the colony of Connecticut. 

In this way Philip became a theme of universal appre- 
hension, The mystery in which he was enveloped exag- 
gerated his real terrors, He was an evil that walked in 
darkness ; whose coming none could foresee, and againat 
which none knew when to be on the alert. The whole 
country abounded with rumors and alarms. Philip 
seemed almost posseased of ubiquity; for, in whatever 
part of the widely-extended frontier an irruption from 
the forest took place, Philip was said to be its leader. 
Many superstitions notions also were cireulated concern- 
ing him. He was said to deal in necromancy, and to be 
attended by an old Indian witch or prophetess, whom he 
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consulted, and who assisted him by her charms and in- 
cantatione, This indeed was frequently tho case with 
Indian chiefs; either through their own credulity, or to 
act upon that of their followers: and the influence of the 
prophet and the dreamer over Indian superstition haa 
eon fully evidenced in recent instances of savage war- 
fare. 

At the time that Philip effected his escape from Po- 
eassot, his fortunes were in a desperate condition. His 
forces had been thinned by repeated fights, and he had 
Jost almost the whole of his resources. In this time of 
adversity ho found a faithful friend in Canonchet, chief 
Sachem of all the Narragansets, He was the son and 
heir of Miantonimo, the great Sachem, who, aa already 
mentioned, after an honorable acquittal of the charge of 
conspiracy, had been privately pat to death at the per- 
fidious instigations of the settlers. “He was the heir,” 
says the old chronicler, “ of all his father's pride and in- 
solence, a4 well as of his malice towards the English ;"— 
ho cortainly was the heir of his insults and injuries, and 
the legitimate avenger of his murder. Though he had 
forborno to take sn active part in this hopeless war, yet 
he received Philip and his broken forees with open arms; 
and gaye them the most generous countenance and sup- 
port. This at once drew upon him the hostility of the 
English; and it was determined to strike a signal blow 
that should involve both the Sachoms in one common 
tin. A great force was, thorofore, gathered together 
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from Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Connecticut, and 
was sent into the Narraganset country in the depth of 
winter, when the swamps, being frozen and leafless, could 
be traversed with comparative facility, and would no 
longer afford dark and impenetrable fastnesses to tho 
Indians. 

Apprehensive of attack, Canonchet had conveyed the 
greater part of his stores, togethor with the old, the in- 
firm, the women and children of his tribe, to a strong 
fortress ; where he and Philip had likewise drawn up the 
flower of their forces. This fortress, deemed by the In- 
dians impregnable, was situated upon a rising mound or 
kind of island, of five or six acres, in the midst of a 
swamp ; it was constructed with a degree of judgment and 
skill vastly superior to what is usually displayed in In- 
dian fortification, and indicative of the martial genias of 
these two chieftains. 

Guided by a renegado Indian, the English ponctrated, 
through December snows, to this stronghold, and came 
upon the garrison by surprise. The fight was fierce and 
tumultnons, The assailants were repulsed in their first 
attack, and several of their bravest officers were shot 
down in the act of storming the fortress sword in hand. 
‘Tho assault was renewed with greater success A lodg- 
mont was effected. The Indians were driven from one 
post to another, They disputed their ground inch by 
inch, fighting with the fury of despair. Most of their 
veterans were out to pioces; and after a long and bloody 
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battle, Philip and Canonchet, with a handful of surviving 
warriors, retreated from the fort, and took refuge in the 
thickets of the surrounding forest. 

The victors sot fire to the wigwams and the fort; the 
whole was soon in a blaze; many of the old men, the 
women and the children perished in the flamos. This 
last outrage overcame even the stoicism of the savage. 
‘The neighboring woods resounded with the yells of rage 
and despair, uttered by the fugitive warriors, as they be- 
held the destruction of their dwellings, and heard the 
agonizing cries of their wives and offspring. “ The burn 
ing of the wigwams,” says a contemporary writer, “the 
shrieks and cries of the women and children, and the 
yelling of the warriors, exhibited a most horrible and af- 
fecting scene, so that it greatly moved some of the sol- 
dios,” The same writer cautiously adds, “they were 
in much doubt then, and afterwards seriously inquired, 
whether burning their enemies alive could be consist- 
ent with humanity, and the benevolent principles of the 
Gospel.” * 

'The fate of the brave and generous Canonchet is wor- 
thy of particular montion: the last scene of his life is 
one of the noblest instances on record of Indian magna- 
nimity. 

Broken down in his power and resources by this sigual 
defeat, yet faithful to his ally, and to the hapless cause 
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which he had espoused, he rejected all overtures of 
peace, offered on condition of betraying Philip and his 
followers, and declared that “he would fight it ont to the 
last man, rather than become a servant to the English.” 
His home being destroyed; his country harassed and 
laid waste by the incursions of the conquerors; he was 
obliged to wander away to the banks of the Connecticut; 
where he formed a rallying point to the whole body of 
western Indians, and laid waste several of the Hnglish 
settlements, 

Early in the spring he departed on a hazardous expe- 
dition, with only thirty chosen men, to penetrate to Sea- 
conck, in the vicinity of Mount Hope, and to procure 
seod corn to plant for the sustenance of his troops. This 
little band of adventurers had passed safely through the 
Poquod country, and were in the centre of the Narragan- 
set, resting at somo wigwame near Pawtucket River, 
when an alarm was given of an approaching enemy.— 
Having but seven men by him at the time, Canonchet 
despatched two of them to the top of a neighboring hill, 
to bring intelligence of the foe. 

Panic-struck by the appearance of a troop of English 
and Indians rapidly advancing, they fled in breathless 
terror past their chioftain, without stopping to inform 
him of the danger. Canonchet sent another scout, who 
did the same. He then sent two more, one of whom, 
hurrying back in confusion and affright, told him that 
the whole British army was at band. Canonchet saw 
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there was no choice but immediate flight. He attempted 
to escape round the hill, but was perceived and hotly 
pursued by tho hostile Indinna and a few of the floctest 
of the English, Vinding the swiftest pursuer close upon 
his heels, he threw off, first his blanket, then his silver- 
laced coat and belt of poag, by which his enemies knew 
him to be Canonchet, and redoubled the eagerness of 
pursuit. 

At length, in dazhing through the river, his foot slipped 
upon a stone, and he fell so deep as to wet hia gun, ‘This 
accident so struck him with despair, that, as he after- 
wards confessed, “his hoart and his bowels turned with- 
in him, and he became like a rotten stick, void of 

To such a degree was he unnerved, that, being seized 
by a Pequod Indian within a short distance of the river, 
he made no resistance, though a man of great vigor of 
body and boldness of heart. But on boing mado pris- 
oner the whole pride of his spirit arose within him; and 
from that moment, we find, in the anecdotes given by his 
enomies, nothing but repeated flashes of elevated and 
princo-like heroism. Being queationed by one of the 
English who first came up with him, and who had not 
attained his twenty-second year, the proud-hearted war- 
rior, looking with lofty contempt upon his youthful coun- 
tenance, replied, “You are a child—you cannot mnder- 
stand matters of war—let your brother or your chief 
come—him will T answer.” 
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‘Thongh repeated offers were made to him of his life, on | 
condition of submitting with his nation to the English, 
yet he rejected them with disdain, and refused to send | 
any proposals of the kind to the great body of his sub- 
jects; saying, that he know none of them would comply. 
Being reproached with his breach of faith towards the 
whites; his boast that he would not deliver up a Wam- 
panoag nor the paring of a Wampanoag’s nail; and his 
threat that ho would burn the English alive in their 
houses; he disdained to justify himself, hanghtily an- 
swering that others were as forward for the war as him- 
self, and “he desired to hear no moro thereof.” 

So noble and unshaken a spirit, so true a fidelity to his 
eanso and his friend, might have touched the feelings of- 
the generous and the brave; but Canonchet was an In- 
dian; a being towards whom war had no courtesy, 
humanity no law, religion no compassion—he was 
condemned to die. The last words of him that are 
recorded, are worthy the greatness of his soul. When 
sentence of death was passed upon him, he observed 
“that he liked it woll, for he should dic before his 
heart was soft, or he had spoken ony thing unworthy of 
himself." His enemies gave him the death of a soldier, 
for he was shot at Stoningham, by three young Sachoms 
of his own rank. 

‘The defeat at the Narraganset fortress, and the death 
of Canonchet, were fatal blows to the fortunes of King 
Philip. He made an ineffectual attempt to raiso a hoad 
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of war, by stirring up the Mohawks to take arms; but 
though possessed of the native talents of a statesman, 
his arts wore counteracted by the superior arts of his on- 
lightened enemies, and the terror of their warlike skill 
began to subdue the resolution of the neighboring tribes, 
Tho unfortunate chieftain saw himself daily stripped of 
power, and his ranks rapidly thinning around him. Some 
were suborned by the whites; others fell victims to hun- 
ger and fatigue, and to the frequent attacks by which 
they were harassed. His stores were all captured; his 
chosen friends were awept away from before his eyes; 
his uncle was shot down by his aide; his sistar was car- 
ried into captivity; and in one of his narrow escapes he 
was compelled to leave his beloved wife and only son to 
the mercy of the enemy. “ His rnin,” says the historian, 
“being thus gradually carried on, his misory was not 
prevented, but augmented thereby; being himself made 
acquainted with the sense and experimental feeling of the 
captivity of hia children, loss of friends, slaughter of his 
subjects, bereavement of all family relations, and being 
stripped of all outward comforts, before his own life 
should be taken away.” 

‘To fill up the measure of his misfortunes, his own fol- 
lowers began to plot against his life, that by sacrificing 
him they might purchase dishonorable safety. Through 
treachory a number of his faithfal adherents, the subjects 
of Wetamoe, an Indian princess of Pocassst, u near kins- 
woman and confederate of Philip, were betrayed into the 
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hands of the enemy. Wetamoe was among them at the 
time, and attempted to make her escape by crossing a 
neighboring river: either exhausted by swimming, or 
starved by cold and hunger, she was found ded and 
naked near the water side. But persecution ceased not 
at the grave. Even death, the refugo of the wretched, 
where the wicked commonly cease from troubling, was no 
protection to this outcast female, whose great crime was 
affoctionate fidelity to her kinsman and her friend. Her 
corpse was the object of unmanly and dastardly ven- 
geance; the head was severed from the body and set 
upon @ pole, and was thus exposed at Taunton, to the 
view of her captive subjects, They immediately recog- 
nized the features of their unfortunate queen, and were 
so affected at this barbarous spectacle, that we are told 
they broke forth into the “most horrible and diabolical 
lamentations.” 

However Philip had borne up against the complicated 
miseries and misfortunes that surrounded him, the 
treachery of his followers seemed to wring his heart and 
reduce him to despondency. It is said that “he nover 
rejoiced afterwards, nor had success in any of his de- 
signa” The spring of hope was broken—the ardor of 
enterprise was extinguished—he looked around, and all 
was danger and darkness; there was no eye to pity, mor 
any urm that could bring deliverance. With a scanty 
band of followers, who still remained true to his desper- 
ate fortunes, the unhappy Philip wandered back to the 
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vicinity of Mount Hopo, the ancient dwelling of his fa- 
thers. Here he lurked about, like s spectre, among the 
scenes of former power and prosperity, now bereft of 
home, of family and friend. There needs no better pic- 
ture of his destitute and piteous situation, than that fur- 
nished by the homely pen of the chronicler, who is un- 
warily enlisting the feclings of tho reader in fayor of the 
hapless warrior whom he reviles. “Philip,” he says, 
“like o savage wild beast, having been hunted by the 
English forces through the woods, above a hundred miles 
backward and forward, at last was driven to his own den 
upon Mount Hope, where he retired, with a few of his 
best friends, into a swamp, which proved but a prison to 
keep him fast till the messengers of death eamée by 
divine permission to execute vengeance upon him.” 

Even in this last refuge of desperation and despair, a 
sullen grandeur gathers round hia memory. We picture 
him to ourselves seated among his care-worn followers, 
brooding in silenes over his blasted fortunes, and aequir- 
ing « savage sublimity from the wildness and dreariness 
of his lurking-place. Defeated, but not dismayed — 
crushed to the earth, but not humiliated—he seemed to 
grow moro hanghty beneath disaster, and to experience 
@ fierce satisfaction in draining the last dregs of bitter- 
ness, Little minds are tamed and subdued by misfor 
tune; but great minds rise above it, The very idea of 
submission awakened the fury of Philip, and he smote to 
death one of his followers, who proposed an expedient of 
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peace. The brother of the victim made his escape, and 
in revenge betrayed the retreat of his chieftain. A body 
of white mon and Indians were immediately despatched 
to the swamp where Philip lay crouched, glaring with 
fury and despair, Before he was aware of their ap- 
proach, they had begun to surround him. In a little 
while he saw five of his trustiest followers laid dead at 
his feet; all resistance was vain; he rushed forth from 
his covert, and made a headlong attempt to escape, but 
was shot through the heart by a renegado Indian of his 
own nation. 

Such is the scanty story of the bravo, but unfortunate 
King Philip; persecuted while living, slandored and. dis- 
honored when dead. If, however, we consider aven the 
prejudiced anecdotes furnished ns by his enemies, we 
may perceive in them traces of amiable and lofty eharac- 
ter sufficient to awaken sympathy for his fate, and respect 
for his memory. We find that, amidst all the. harassing 
cares and ferocious passions of constant warfare, he was 
alive to the softer feelings of connubial love and paternal 
tenderness, and to the generous sentiment of friendship. 
The captivity of his “beloved wife and only son” aro 
mentioned with exultation as causing him poignant mis- 
ery: the death of any near friend is triumphantly re~ 
corded as a new blow on his sensibilities; but tho 
treachory and dcsortion of many of his followers, in 
whose affections he had confided, is said to have deso- 
lated his heart, and to have bereaved him of all further — 
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comfort. He was a patriot attached to his native soil— 
@ prince true to his subjects, and indignant of their 
wrongs—a soldier, daring in battle, firm in adversity, 
patient of fatigue, of hunger, of every variety of bodily 
suffering, and ready to psrish in the cause he had ea- 
poused. Prond of heart, and with an untamable lore of 
natural liberty, he preferred to enjoy it among the beasts 
of the forests or in the dismal and famished recesses of 
swamps and morasses, rather than bow his haughty spirit 
to submission, and live dependent and despised in the 
ease and Inxury of the settlements. With heroic quali- 
ties and bold achievements that would have graced a 
civilized warrior, and have rendered him the theme of 
the poet and the historian; he lived a wanderer and a 
fogitive in his native land, and went down, like a lonely 
bark foundering amid darkness and tempest—without = 
pitying eye to weep his fall, or a friendly hand to record 
his struggle. 
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‘An oli rong, made by an aged old pate, 

Of on old worshipful gentleman who haa a great ostate, 
‘That kept 4 brave old house at a bountiful mto, 

And an old porter to relie poor at his gate, 

With an old study #il'd full of learned old books, 








With a 014 reverend chaplain, you might know lim by his looks, 





‘With an old buttery hatch worn quite off the hooks, 
And an old kitchen that maintained half-a-doren old cooks. 
Liko an old courtier, ote, 
Onn Soro. 


|HERE is no species of humor in which the Eng- 
, lish more excel, than that which consists in 
caricaturing and giving ludicrous nppellations, 


or nicknames. In this way they have whimsically desig- 
nated, not merely individuals, bub nations; and, in their 
fondness for pushing a joke, they have not spared even 
themselves. One would think that, in personifying itself, 
a nation would be apt to picture something grand, heroic, 
and imposing; but it is characteristic of the peculiar hu- 
mor of the English, and of their love for what is blunt, 
comic, and familiar, that they have embodied their na- 
tional oddities in the figure of a sturdy, corpulent old fel- 
low, with a three-cornered hat, red waistcoat, leather 
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breechos, and stout oaken cudgel. Thus they have taken 
a singular delight in exhibiting their most private foibles 
ina laughable point of view; and have been so successful 
in their delinestions, that there is scarcely a being in 
actnal existence more absolutely present to the public 
mind than that eccentric personage, John Bull. 

Perhaps the continual contemplation of the character 
thus drawn of them has contributed to fix it upon the 
nation; and thus to give reality to what at first may have 
been painted in a great measure from the imagination, 
Men are apt to acquire peouliarities that are continually 
aseribed to them. The common orders of English seem 
wonderfully captivated with tho beau ideal which they 
have formed of John Bull, and endeavor to act up to the 
broad caricature that is perpetually before their eyes. 
Unluckily, they sometimes make their boasted Bull-ism 
on apology for their prejudice or grossness; and this I 
have especially noticed among those truly homebred and 
genuine sons of the soil who have never migrated beyond 
the sound of Bow-bells. If one of these should be a 
little uncouth in speech, and apt to utter impertinent 
truths, he confesses that he is a real John Bull, and al- 
ways speaks his mind. If he now and then flies into an 
unreasonable burst of passion about trifles, he observes, 
that John Bull is a choleric old blade, but then his pas- 
sion is over in a moment, and he bears no malice. If he 
betrays a coarsencss of taste, and an insensibility to for- 
eign refinements, he thanks heaven for his ignorance—he 
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is a plain John Ball, and bas no relish for frippery and 
nicknacks His very proneness to be galled by strangers, 
and to pay etravagantly dor absurdities, is exeased under 
the plea of munificence—for John is always more gener- 
oes than wise 

‘Thus, under the name of John Ball, be will contrive to 
argue every fault into s merit, and will frankly evmviet 
himeeli of being the bonestest fellow in existence 
However little, therefore, the character may have suited 
im the Sret inctancs, it bas gradually adapted itself to the 
Bation, or rather they have adapted themacives to each 
other; and a stranger who wishes to study English pecs- 
Darities, may gather och valasble information from the 
izmamerable portraits of John Bull. as exhibited in the 
windows of the caricstureshops Still, however, be is 
ope of those fertile iemerists, that ars contionally 
throwing out sew pocirsite, amd preseefine diferent 
aegects from diferent points of view; amd after as he 
thes been Gescrbed I caumot resist the temptation to 
gore os echt sheteds cf be, ck: os be ws et ey eve, 
Joke Bull to all appeuramee, is a gle dowmigit 
smitieretinct fellow, with conch lee af poetry sibnut 
fume tees rich proee There is Exile of semmunce ip bis 
satus, bot a vast deal of stone mtu icine “Be 
exrels ie bemeer mee than im we: is jolly rather than 
gey; welemcbety retber ther morose; cam ensily the 
aneeed fo 5 sodéem fear, ot surprised ante « trod 
Geng; ban be ieaties sextument, and hes wo tor Gor 
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light pleasantry. He is a boon companion, if you allow 
him to have his humor, and to talk about himself; and 
he will stand by a friend in a quarrel, with life and purse, 
however soundly he may be cudgelled. 

Tn this last respect, to tell the truth, he has a propen- 
sity to be somewhat too ready. He is a buay-minded 
personage, who thinks not merely for himself and family, 
but for all the country round, and is most generously dis« 
posed to be everybody's champion. He is continually 
volunteering his services to settle his neighbors’ affairs, 
and takes it-in great dudgeon if they engage in any mat- 
ter of consequence without asking his advice; though he 
seldom engages in any friendly office of the kind without 
finishing by getting into a squabble with all parties, and 
then railing bitterly at their ingratitude. Ho unluekily 
took lessons in his youth in the noble scionco of defence, 
and having accomplished himself in the use of his imbs 
and his weapons, and become a perfect master af boxing 
and cudgel-play, he has had a troublesome life of it ever 
since. He cannot hear of a quarrel between the most 
distant of his neighbors, but he begins incontinently to 
fumble with the head of his cudgel, and consider whether 
his interest or honor does not require that he should 
meddle in the broil. Indeed he has extended his rela- 
tions of pride and policy so completely over the whole 
country, that no event can take place, without infringing 
some of his finely-spun rights and dignities. Oouched in 
his little domain, with these filaments stretching forth in 
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every direction, he is like some cholerie, bottle-bellied 
old spider, who has woven his web over a whole cham- 
ber, so that a fly eanmot buzz, nor a breeze blow, without 
startling his repose, and causing him to sally forth 
wrathfully from his den. 

‘Though really a good-hearted, good-tempered old fel- 
low at bottom, yet he is singularly fond of being in the 
midst of contention. It is one of his pecaliarities, how- 
ever, that he only relishes the beginning of an affray ; he 
always goes into a fight with alaerity, but comes out of it 
grambling even when victorious; and though no ono 
fights with more obstinacy to carry a contested point, 
yet, when the battle is over, and he comes to the recon- 
ciliation, ho is so much taken up with the more shaking 
of hands, that he is apt to let his antagonist pocket all 
that they have been quarrolling about. It is not, there- 
fore, fighting that he ought so much to be on his guard 
against, as making friends, It is difficult to cudgel him 
out of a farthing ; but pat him in a good humor, and you 
may bargain him out of all the money in his pocket. Ho 
is like a stout ship, which will weather the roughest 
storm uninjured, but roll its masts overboard in the suc- 
ceeding calm. 

‘He is a little fond of playing the magnifico abroad; of 
pulling out a long purse; flinging his monay bravely 
about at boxing matches, horse races, cock fights, and 
carrying a high head among “gentlemen of the fancy :” 
but immediately after one of these fits of extravagance, 
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he will be taken with violent qualms of economy ; stop 
short at the most trivial expenditure ; talk desperately of 
being ruined and brought upon the parish; and, in such 
moods, will not pay the smallest tradesman’s bill, with- 
out violent altercation. He is in fact the most punctual 
and discontented paymaster in the world; drawing his 
coin out of his breeches pocket with infinite reluctance; 
paying to the uttermost farthing, but accompanying every 
guinea with a growl. 

With all his talk of economy, however, he is a bounti- 
fnl provider, and a hospitable housekeeper. His eeano- 
my is of a whimsical kind, ita chief object being to devise 
how he may afford to be extravagant; for ha will be- 
grudge himself a beefsteak and pint of port one day, that 
he may roast an ox whole, broach a hogshead of ale, and 
trent all his neighbors on the next. 

His domestic establishment is enormously expensive: 
not so much from any great outward parade, as from the 
great consumption of solid beef and pudding; the vast 
number of followers he feeds and clothes; and his singu- 
lar disposition to pay hugely for small services. He is a 
most kind and indulgent master, and, provided his ser- 
vants humor his peculiarities, flatter his vanity a little 
now and then, and do not peculate grosaly on him before 
his face, they may manage him to perfection, Bvery 
thing that lives on him seems to thrive and grow fat 
His house-servants are well paid, and pampered, and 
have little to do. His horses are sleek and lazy, and 
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prance slowly before his state carriage; and his house- 
dogs sleep quictly about the door, and will hardly bark 
at a house-breaker, 

His family mansion is an old castallated manor-house, ‘ 
gray with age, and of a most venerable, though weather- 
beaten appearance. It has been built upon no regular \ 
plan, but is a vast accumulation of parts, erected in vari- 
ous tastes and ages. The centre boars evident traces of | 
Saxon architecture, and is as solid as ponderous stone 
and old English oak ean make it, Like all the relies of } 
that style, it is full of obscure passages, intricate mazes, 4 
and dusky chambers; and though these have been par- 
tially lighted up in modern days, yet there are many 
placos where you must still grope in the dark. Addi- 
tions have been made to the original edifice from time to 
time, and great alterations have taken place; towers and 
battlements have been erected during wars and tumults: 
wings built in time of peace; and out-houses, lodges, and 
offices, ran up according to the whim or convenience of 
different generations, until it has become one of the most 
spacious, rambling tenements imaginable. An entire 
wing is taken up with the family chapel, a reverend pile, 
that must have been exceedingly sumptuons, and, indeed, 
in spite of having been altered and simplified at various 
periods, has still a look of solemn religions pomp. Its 
walls within are stored with the monuments of John's 
ancestors; and it is snugly fitted up with soft cushions 
and well-lined chairs, where such of his family as are 
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inclined to church services, may doze comfortably in the 
discharge of their duties. 

To keep up this chapel has cost John much money; 
Dut he is stanch in his religion, and piqued ia his zeal, 
from the cireumstance that many dissenting chapels 
have been erected in his vicinity, and several of his 
neighbors, with whom he has had quarrels, are strong 
papists. 

‘Lo do the duties of the chapel he maintains, at a large 
expense, a pious and portly family chaplain. He is a 
most learned and decorous personage, and a truly well- 
bred Christian, who always backs the old gentleman in 
his opinions, winks discreetly at his little peccadilloes, 
rebukes the children when refractory, and is of great use 
in exhorting the tenants to read their Bibles, say their 
prayers, and, above all, to pay their rents punctually, 
and without grumbling, 

The family apartments are in a very antiquated taste, 
somewhat heavy, and often inconvenient, but full of the 
solemn magnificence of former times ; fitted up with rich, 
though faded tapestry, unwieldy furniture, and loads of 
massy gorgeous old plate. The vast fireplaces, ample 
kitchens, extensive cellars, and sumptuous banqueting 
halls, all speak of the roaring hospitality of days of 
yore, of which the modern festivity at the manor-house 
is but a shadow. There are, however, complete suites of 
zooms apparently deserted and time-worn; and towers 
and turrets that are tottering to decay; so that in high 
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winds there is danger of their tambling about the cars of 
the household, , 

John has frequently been advised to have the old edi- 
fice thoroughly overhauled ; and to have some of the use- 
less parts pulled down, and the others strengthened with 
their materials; bub the old gentleman always grows 
testy on this subject. He swears the house is an excal~ 
lent house—that it is tight and weather proof, and not to 
be shaken by tempests—that it has stood for several 
hundred years, and, therefore, is not likely to tumble 
down now—that as to its being inconvoniont, his family 
is aeenstomed to the inconveniences, and would not be 
comfortable without them—that as to its unwieldy size 
and irregular construction, these result from its being 
the growth of centuries, and being improved by the wis 
dom of every generation—that an old family, like his, 
requires a large house to dwell in; new, upstart familios 
may live in modern cottages and snug boxes; but an old 
English family should inhabit an old English manor- 
house. If you point out any part of the building as 
superfluous, he insists that it is material to the strength 
or decoration of the rest, and the harmony of the whole; 
and swoars that the parts are so built into each other, 
that if you pull down one, you run the risk of having the 
whole about your ears. 

The secrot of the matter is, that John has a great dis- 
position to protect and patronize, He thinks it indis- 
pensable to the dignity of an ancient and honorable fam- 
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ily, to be bounteous in its appointments, and to be eaten 
up by dependents; and so, partly from pride, and partly 
from kind-heartedness, he makes it a rule always to 
give shelter and maintenance to his superannuated ser- 
vants. 

‘The consequence is, that, like many other venerable 
family establishments, his manor is eneambered by old 
retainers whom he cannot turn off, and an old style 
which he cannot lay down. His mansion is like a great 
hospital of invalids, and, with all its magnitude, is not 
a whit too large for its inhabitants, Not a nook or cor- 
ner but is of use in housing somo useless personage. 
Groups of veteran beef-eaters, gouty pensioners, and re- 
tired heroes of the buttery and the larder, are seen loll+ 
ing about its walls, crawling over its lawns, dozing under 
its trees, or sunning themselves upon the benches at its 
doors. Every office and out-honse is garrisoned by these 
supernumoraries and their families; for they are amaze 
ingly prolific, and when they die off, are sure to leave 
John a legacy of hungry mouths to be provided for. A 
matiock cannot be struck against the most mouldering 
tumble-down tower, but ont pops, from some cranny or 
loop-hole, the gray pate of some superannuated hanger- 
on, who has lived at John’s expense all his life, and 
makes the most grievous outery at their pulling down 
the roof from over the head of a worn-out servant of the 
family. This is an appeal that John’s honest heart never 
can withstand; so that a man, who has faithfally eaten 
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his boct and pudding all his life, is sure to be rewarded 
with a pipe and tankard in his old dye 

A gmat part of his park, alwo, is iarned intw peddocks, 
where his broken-down chargers spe termed loose to 
grare undisturbed for the remainder of their existenee—o 
worthy example of grateful recdllection, which if wame of 
hie peighbors were to imitete, would mat bbe to their dis- 
credit Indood, at as one of his grout plessurce to polut 
out these cid steeds to his visitors, to dwell cm their 
some litte waimpiorr, of the perilous adventures and 
Be is given, however, to indulge his veversticn for 
family usages, and dumily incuntheances, to 0 whimsical 
extent His manor is infested iby gangs of gipeies; yet 
he will net suffer them go ibe driven aff, because they 
regular poachers mpon every generation of the dantily. 
Be will scarwely permit adicy branch to be lopped drum 
the great trees that enrronnfl the thouse, Jest it abould 
tulest the rodke, that have (bred d¢hore dor centuries. 
Grks have taken posession caf the dovecote; but they 
are ‘hereditary owls, anil amnat wot (be disturbed. Swal- 
lows thave neatly choked mp every chimney with their 
nests; martins build in every frtiew: and cornice ; crows 
fintter about ‘the towers, and perch on every weathur 
cock; and old gray-headed rate may be seen in every 
quarter of ‘the Louse, -raxning in avd out of their holes 
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undauntedly in broad daylight. Tn short, John has such 
a reverence for every thing that has been long in the 
family, that he will not hear even of abuses boing re- 
formed, because they are good old family abuses. 

All those whims and babits have concurred wofally to 
drain the old gentleman's puree; and aa he prides him- 
self on punctuality in money matters, and wishes to 
maintain his credit in the neighborhood, they have 
caused him great perplexity in meeting his engage- 
ments. This, too, has been increased by the alterca- 
tions and heart-burnings which are continually taking 
place in his family. His children haye been brought 
up to different callings, and are of different ways of 
thinking; and as they have always been allowed to 
speak their minds freely, they do not fail to exercise 
the privilege most clamorously in the present posture 
of his affairs. Some stand up for the honor of the 
race, and are clear that the old ostablishment should 
bo kept up in all ite state, whatever may be the cost; 
others, who are more prudent and considerate, entrent 
the old gentleman to retrench his expenses, and to put 
his whole system of housekeeping on a more moderate 
footing. He has, indeed, at times, seemed inclined to 
listen to their opinions, but their wholesome advice has 
boon completely defeated by the obstreperous conduct 
of one of his sons. This is a noisy, rattle-pated fel- 
low, of rather low habits, who neglects his business to 
frequent ule-houses—is the orator of village clubs, and 
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& complete orscle among the poorest of his father's 
tenants. No sooner does he hear any of his brothers 
mention reform or retrenchment, than up he jumps, 
takes the words out of their mouths, and roars out 
for an overturn, When his tongue is once going noth- 
ing can stop it He ranta about the room; hectors the 
old man about his spendthrift practices; ridicules his 
tastes and pursuits; insists that he shall turn the old 
servants out of dours; give the broken-down horses to 
the hounds; send the fat chaplain packing, and take a 
field-preacher in his place—nay, that the whole family 
mansion shall be levelled with the ground, and a plain 
one of brick and mortar built in ite place. He rails 
st every social entertainment and family festivity, and 
skulks away growling to the ale-house whenever an 
equipege drives up to the door. Though constantly 
complaining of the emptiness of his purse, yet be scra- 
ples not to spend all his pocket-money in these tavern 
convoestions, and even runs up scores for the liquor over 
which he preaches about his father's extravaganos, 

Tk may readily be imagined how little such thwarting 
agrees with the old cavalier's fery temperament. He has 
become so irritable, from repeated cronsings, that the 
mere mention of retrenchment or reform is 3 signal for 5 
brawl between him and the tavern oracle As the latter 
is too stundy and refractory for paternal discipline, hav- 
ing grown out of all iear of the cudgel, they have frequent 
scenes of wordy warfare, which si times ran so bigh, that 
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John is fain to call in the aid of his son Tom, an officer 
‘who has served abroad, but is at prosent living at home, 
on half-pay. This last is sure to stand by the old gentle- 
‘man, right or wrong; likes nothing so much as a racket- 
ing, roystering life; and is ready at a wink or nod, to out 
sabre, and flourish it over the orator's head, if he dares 
to array himself against paternal authority. 

Thoso family dissensions, as usual, have got abroad, 
and are rare food for scandal in John's neighborhood. 
People begin to look wise, and shake their heads, when- 
ever his affairs are mentioned. They all “hope that 
matters are not so bad with him as represented; but 
when a man’s own children begin to rail at his extrava- 
gance, things must be badly managed. They understand 
he is mortgaged over head and ears, and is continually 
dabbling with money lenders He is certainly an open- 
handéd old gentleman, but they fear he has lived too 
fast; indoed, they never knew any good come of this 
fondness for hunting, racing, revelling and prizo-fighting, 
In hort, Mr. Bull's estate is a very fine one, and has 
‘boon in tho family a long time; but, for all that, they 
have known many finer estates come to the hammer.” 

What is worst of all, is the effect which these peon- 
niary ombarrassments and domestic feuds have had on 
the poor man himself. Instead of that jolly round cor 
poration, and smug rosy face, which he used to present, 
he has of late become as shriveled and shrunk as a 
frost-bitton apple. His scarlet gold-laced waistcoat, 
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which bellied out so bravely in those prosperous days 
when he sailed before the wind, now hangs loosely about 
him like 4 mainsail in a calm. His leather brooches are 
all in folds and wrinkles, and apparently have much ado 
to hold up the boots that yawn on both sides of his once 
sturdy legs. 

Tnstoad of stratting about as formerly, with his three- 
cornered hat on one side; flourishing his cudgel, and 
bringing it down every moment with a hearty thump 
upon the ground; looking every one sturdily in tho face, 
and trolling out a stave of a catch or a drinking song; he 
now goes about whistling thoughtfully to himself, with 
his head drooping down, his cudgel tucked under his 
arm, and his hands thrust to the bottom of his breeches 
pockets, which are evidently empty. 

Such is the plight of honest John Bull at present; yot 
for all this the old fellow's spirit is as tall and as gallant 
as ever. If you drop the least expression of sympathy or 
concern, he takes fire in an instant; swears that he is the 
richest and stontest fellow in the country ; talks of laying 
out large sums to adorn his house or buy another estate; 
and with o valiant swagger and grasping of his cudgel, 
longs exceedingly to have another bout at quarter-staff. 

Though there may be something rathor whimsical in 
all this, yet I confess I cannot look upon John’s situation 
without strong feelings of interest. With all his odd 
humors and obstinate prejudices, he is x sterling-heartad 
old blado, He may not be so wonderfully fine a follow sa 
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he thinks himself, but he is at least twice as good as hia 
neighbors represent him. His virtues are all his own; 
all plain, homebred, and unaffected. His very faults 
smack of the raciness of his good qualitice. His extra- 
yagance savors of his generosity; his quarrelsomeness of 
his courage; his credulity of his open faith; bis vanity 
of his pride; and his blantness of his sincority, They 
aro all the redundancies of a rich ond liberal character, 
Ho is like his own oak, rough without, but sound and 
solid within; whose bark abounds with excreseences in 
proportion to the growth and grandsur of the timber; 
and whose branches make a fearful groaning and mur- 
muring in tho least storm, from their very magnitude 
and Iuxuriance. There is something, too, in the appear- 
ance of his old family mansion that is extremely poeti- 
cal and picturesque; and, as long as it can be rendered 
comfortably habitable, I should almost tremble to see it 
meddled with, during the present conflict of tastes and 
opinions. Some of his-advisers are no doubt good archi- 
tects, that might be of service; but many, I fear, aro mere 
levellers, who, when they had once got to work with their 
mattocks on this venerable edifice, would never atop 
until they had brought it to the ground, and perhaps 
buried themselves among the ruins. All that I wish is, 
thst John’s present troubles may teach him more pra- 
dence in future. That he may cease to distress his mind 
about other people’s affairs; that he may give up the 
fruitless attempt to promote the good of his neighbors, 
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and the peace and happiness of the world, by dint of the 
cudgel; that he may remain quietly at home; gradually 
get his house into repair; cultivate his rich estate ae- 
cording to his fancy; hashand his income—if he thinks 
proper; bring his uuruly children inte order—if he cans 
renew the jovial scenes of ancient prosperity; and long 
enjoy, on his paternal lands, a green, an honourable, and» 
merry old age. 
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May no wolfe howle; no sereveh owle ate 
A wing about thy sepulchref 
No boystorous winds oF stormes come hither, 
‘To starve or wither 
‘Thy soft eweet earth | but, like # spring, 
Love kept it ever flourishing. 
Hiexnicr. 


the course of an excursion through one of the 

remote counties of England, I had strack into 

one of those cross-roads that lead through 

the more secluded parts of the country, and stopped one 

afternoon at a village, the situation of which was beauti- 

fully rural and retired. There was an air of primitive 

simplicity about its inhabitants, not to be found in the 

villages which lia on the great coach-roads. I detar- 

mined to pass the night there, and, having taken an carly 
dinner, strolled ont to enjoy the neighboring scenery. 

My ramble, as is usually the case with travellers, soon 
led me to the church, which stood at a little distance 
from the village. Indeed, it was an object of some curi- 
osity, its old tower being completely overrun with ivy, 80 
that only here and there a jutting buttress, an angle of 
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gray wall, or a fantastically carved ornament, poored 
through the verdant covering. It was » lovely evening, 
The early part of the day had been dark and showery, 
but in the afternoon it had cleared up; and though eul- 
len clouds still hung overhead, yet there was a broad 
tract of golden sky in the west, from which the setting 
sun gleamed through the dripping leaves, and Lit up all 
nature with a melancholy smile. It seemed like the 
parting hour of a good Christian, smiling on the sins and 
sorrows of the world, and giving, in the serenity of his 
decline, an assurance that ho will rise again in glory. 

Thad seated myself on a half-sunken tombstone, and 
was musing, 23 one is apt to do at this sober-thoughted 
hour, on past seenes and early friends—on those who 
were distant and those who were dead—and indulging in 
that kind of melancholy faneying, which has in it some- 
thing sweeter even than pleasure. Every now and then, 
the stroke of « bell from the neighboring tower fell on 
my ear; its tones wero in unison with the scene, and, ine 
stead of jarring, chimed in with my feelings; and it was 
some time before I recollected that it must be tolling the 
knell of some new tenant of the tomb. 

Presently I saw a funeral teain moving acroas the vil- 
lage green; it wound slowly along a lane; was lost, and 
reappeared through the breaks of the hedges, watil it 
passed the place where I was sitting. The pall was sup- 
ported by young girls, dressed in white; und another, 
about the age of seventeen, walked before, bearing 
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chaplet of white flowers ; a token that the decensod was a 
young and unmarried female, The corpse was followed 
by the parents. They were a venerable couple of the 
better order of peasantry. The father seamed to repress 
his feelings; but his fixed eye, contracted brow, and 
deeply-furrowed face, showed the struggle that was pass- 
ing within. His wife hung on his arm, and wept aloud 
with the convulsive bursts of a mother's sorrow. 

I followed the funeral into the church. The bier was 
placed in the centre isle, and the chaplet of white flow- 
ers, with a pair of white gloves, were hung over the seat 
which the deceased had occupied. 

Every ons knows the soul-subduing pathos of the fu- 
neéral service; for who is so fortunate as never to have 
followed some one he has loved to the tomb? but when 
performed over the remains of innocence and beauty, 
thus laid low in the bloom of existence—what can be 
more affecting? At that simple, but most solemn consign- 
mont of the body to the grave—“Earth to earth—ashes 
to ashes—dust to dust !"'—the tears of the youthful com- 
panions of the deceased flowed unrestrained. The father 
still soomed to struggle with his feelings, and to comfort 
himself with the assurance, that the dead are blessed 
which die in the Lord; but the mother only thought of 
her child a5 5 flower of the field cut down ond withorod 
in the midst of its sweetness; she was like Rachel, 
“mourning over her children, and would not be com- 
forted.” ‘ 


A 





Oz returning to tho imm, I learned the whole story of 
‘the deceased. Tk was a simple one, and such as has ohen 
been told She bed been the besuty and pride of the 
village. Her father had ance been an opulent farmer, 
bot wus rednced in circumstamea This was an ouly 
chDd and teonght op entirely at home, in the simplicity 
of rural life. She had boon the pupil of th village par 
tor, te favorite lamb of bis Little dock, ‘The good man 
watched over ber edeestion with paternal care; it was 
limited, and suitable to the sphere in which sho was to 
move; for be only sought to make her an ornament to 
her station im life, not to raise her above it. The tender~ 
Bess snd indulgence of her parents, and the exemption 
from all ordinary occupations, bad fostered a nataral 
grace and delicacy of character, that accorded with the 
fragile loveliness of ber form. She appeared like some 
tender plant of the garden, blooming accidentally amid 
the hardier natives of the felds. 

‘The superiority of her charms was felt and acknowl- 
edged by ber companions, but without envy; for it was 
surpassed by the mnassuming gentheooss and winning 
Kindness of her manners. It might be truly said of her: 

© This is the prettinst Jow-born lam, that ever 

Ras co the prwmoward ; nething abe dors ar avema, 
Bot smacks of scemething greater than berseif ; 
‘Too noble for this place. 


The village was one of those sequestered spots, which 
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still retain some vestiges of old English oustoma It had 
its rural festivals and holiday pastimes, and still kept up 
some faint observance of the ones popular rites of May. 
‘These, indeed, had been promoted by its prosent pastor, 
who was a lover of old customs, and one of those simple 
Christians that think their mission fulfilled by promoting 
joy on earth and good-will among mankind. Under his 
auspices tho May-pole stood from year to year im tho 
centre of the village green; on May-day it was decorated 
with garlands snd streamers; and a queen or lady of the 
May was appointed, as in former times, to preside at the 
sports, and distribute the prizes and rewards. The pic- 
turosque situation of the village, and the fancifulness of 
its rustic fétes, would often attract the notice of casual 
yisitors. Among these, on one May-day, was 4 young 
officer, whose ‘regiment had been recently quartered in 
the neighborhood. He was charmed with the native 
taste that pervaded this village pageant; but, above all, 
with the dawning loveliness of the queen of May. It was . 
the yillage favorite, who was crowned with flowers, and 
Dlushing and smiling in all the beautiful confusion of 
girlish diffidence and delight. The artlessness of,rural 
habits enabled him readily to make her acquaintance; 
hoe gradually won his way into her intimacy; and paid 
his court to her in that unthinking way in which young 
officers are too apt to trifle with rustic simplicity. 
‘There was nothing in his advances to startle or alarm. 

He never even talked of love; but there are modes of 
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making it more eloquent than language, and which con- 
vey it subtilely and irresistibly to the heart, ‘The beam 
of the eye, the tone of voice, the thousand tendernesses 
which emanate from every word, and look, and nction— 
these form the true eloquence of love, and can always be 
felt and understood, but never described. Can wo won- 
der that they should readily win « heart, young, guile- 
less, and susceptible? As to her, she loved almost un- 
consciously ; she scarcely inquired what was the growing 
passion that was absorbing every thought and feoling, oT 
what were to be its consequences. She, indeed, looked 
not to the fature. When present, his looks and words 
cccapied her whole attention; when absent, abe thowah® 
bat of what had passed at their recent interview. SSh* 
would wander with him through the green lanes 
raral scenes of the vicinity. He taaght her tse =" 
beanties in nature; he talked in the lasguageo P= 
and cultivated life, and breathed into her ear th 
eries of romance and poetry. 

Perhaps there could not have been «pacino 
the sexes, more pare than this innoeant gi < — 
lant figure of hor youthful -admiene anil dee 
his military attire, might t-test teehee 
but it was not these that had contimedt so 
attachment had something in a of sae — an 
op to him ae ta heing of ater ate, 
iis sosialyitheatittiatiomstiog ananaaeeea 
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tion of the beautiful and grand. Of the sordid distine- 
tions of rank and fortune she thought nothing; it was 
the difference of intellect, of demeanor, of manners, from 
those of the rustic society to which she had been accus- 
tomed, thut elevated him in her opinion. She would lis- 
ten to him with charmed ear and downcast look of mute 
delight, and her cheek would mantle with enthusiasm ; 
or if ever she ventured a shy glance of timid admiration, 
it was as quickly withdrawn, and she would sigh and 
blush at the idea of her comparative unworthiness. 

Her lover was equally impassioned ; but his passion 
was mingled with feelings of a coarser nature. He had 
bogun the connection in levity; for he had often heard 
his brother officers boast of their village conquests, and 
thought some triumph of the kind necessary to his repu- 
tation as a man of spirit. But he was too full of youthfal 
fervor. His heart had not yet been rendered sufficiently 
cold and selfish by a wandering and a dissipated life: it 
canght fire from the very flame it sought to kindle; and 
before he was aware of the nature of his situation, he be- 
came really in love. 

‘What was he to do? There were the old obstacles 
which so incessantly occur in these heedless attach- 
ments. His rank in life—the prejudices of titled con- 
nections—his dependence upon a proud and unyielding 
father—all forbade him to think of matrimony:—but 
when he looked down upon this innocent being, so 
tender and confiding, there was a purity in her man- 
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ners, a blamelessness in her life, and » beseeching mod- 
esty in her looks that awed down every licantious feoling. 
In vain did he try to fortify himself by a thousand heart- 
Jess examples of men of fashion; and to chill the glow of 
generous sentiment with that cold derisive levity with 
which he had heard them talk of femalo virtue; when- 
ever he came into her presence, she wad still surrounded 
by that mysterious but impassive charm of virgin purity 
in whose hallowed sphere no guilty thought can live. 

The sudden arrival of orders for the regiment to repair 
fo the continent completed the confusion of his mind. He 
remained for # short time in a state of the most painfal 
irresolution ; he hesitated to communicate the tidings, 
until the day for marching was at hand; when he gave 
her the intelligence in the course of an evening ramble. 
The ides of parting had never before occurred to her. 
It broke in at once upon her dream of felicity; sbe 
looked upon it as a sudden and insurmounteble evil, and 
wept with the gnileless simplicity of » child He drew 
ber to his bosom, and kissed the tears from her soft 
cheek ; nor did he meet with a repulse, for there are amo- 
ments of mingled sorrow andl tendernesx which hallow 
the caresses of affection. Ho-was naturally impetaces ; 
and the sight of beauty, apparently yielding in his arms, 
the confidence of his power over her; and the dread of 
Josing ber for ever, all conspired te overwhahm hisbettar 
feclings—be ventured to propose that she should deave 
her home, and ie the companion of bix foreames, 
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‘He was quite a novice in seduction, and blushed and 
faltered at his own baseness; but so innocent of mind 
owas his intended victim, that she was at first at a loss to 
comprehend his meaning; and why she should leave her 
native village, and the humble roof of her parents. When 
at last the nature of his proposal flashed upon her pure 
mind, the effect waa withering. She did not weep—she 
did not break forth into reproach—she said not a word— 
but she shrunk back aghast as from a viper; gave him a 
Jook of anguish that piorcod to his very soul ; and, clasp- 
ing her hands in agony, fled, as if for refuge, to her 
father’s cottage. 

‘The officer retired, confonnded, humiliated, and repent- 
ant. It is uncertain what might have been the result of 
the conflict of his feelings, had not his thoughts been 
diverted by the bustle of departure. New scones, new 
pleasures, and new companions, soon dissipated his self- 
reproach, and stifled his tenderness} yet, amidst the stir 
of camps, the revelries of garrisons, the array of armies, 
and even the din of battles, his thoughts would some- 
times steal back to the scenes of rural quiet and village 
simplicity—the white cottage—the footpath slong the 
silver brook and up the hawthorn hedge, and the littl 
village maid loitering along it, leaning on hix arm, and 
listening to him with eyes beaming with unconscious 
affection. 

Tho shock which tho poor girl had received, in the 
destruction of all hor ideal world, had indeed been cruel. 


mal 4 
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Faintings and hysterics had at first shaken her tender 
frame, and were succeeded by a scttlod and pining melan- 
choly. She had beheld from her window the march of 
the departing troops, She had seen her faithless lover 
borne off, as 4f in triamph, amidst the sound of drum and 
trumpet, and the pomp of arms, She strained a last 
aching gaze after him, ss the morning sun glittered about 
his figure, and hie plame waved in the breeze; he paased 
away like a bright vision from her sight, and left her all 
in darkness. 

Tt would be trite to dwell on the particulars of her 
after story. It was, like other tales of love, molancholy, 
She avoided society, and wandered out alone in the walks 
she had most frequented with her lover. She sought, 
like the stricken deer, to weep in silence and loneliness, 
and brood over the barbed sorrow that rankled in her 
soul. Sometimes she would be seen late of an evening 
sitting in the porch of the village church; and the milk- 
maids, returning from the fields, would now and then 
overhear her singing some plaintive ditty in the hawthorn 
walk. She became fervent in her devotions at church; 
and as the old people saw her approach, so wasted away, 
yet with a hectic bloom, and that hallowed sir which mel- 
ancholy diffuses round the form, they would make way 
for her, as for something spiritual, and, looking alter her, 
would shake their heads in gloomy foreboding. 

She felt a conviction that she was hastening to the 
tomb, but looked forward to it.as place of rest, The sil- 
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ver eord that had bound her to existence was loosed, and 
there seemed to be no more pleasure under the sun If 
over her gentle bosom had entertained resentment against 
her lover, it was extinguished. She was incapable of an- 
gry passions; and ina moment of saddened tonderness, 
she penned him a farewell letter. It was couched in the 
simplest language, but touching from its very simplicity. 
She told him that she waa dying, and did not conceal 
from him that his conduct was the cause. She even de- 
picted the sufferings which she had experienced; but 
concluded with saying, that she could not die in peace, 
until she had sent him her forgiveness and her blessing, 

By degrees her strength declined, that she could no 
Tonger leave the cottage. She could only totter to the 
window, where, propped up in her chair, it was her on- 
joyment to sit all day and look out upon the landscape. 
Still she uttered no complaint, nor imparted to any one 
the malady that was preying on hor heart. She nover 
even mentioned her lover's name; but would lay her 
head on her mother’s bosom and weep in silence. Her 
poor parents hung, in muto anxioty, over this fading 
blossom of their hopes, still flattering themselves that it 
might agnin revive to freshness, and that the bright un- 
earthly bloom which sometimes flushed her cheek might 
be the promise of returning health. 

In this way she was seated between them one Sunday 
afternoon; her hands were clasped in theirs, the Lattice 
was thrown open, and the soft air that stole in brought 
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with it the fragrance of the clustering honeysuckle which 
her own hands had trained round the window. 

Her father had just been reading a chapter in the 
Bible; it spoke of the vanity of worldly things, and of 
the joys of heaven: it seemed to have diffused comfort 
and serenity through her bosom. Her eye was fixed on 
the distant village church; the bell had tolled for the 
evening service; the last villager was lagging into the 
porch; and every thing had sunk into that hallowed 
stillness peculiar to the day of rest. Her parents were 
guzing on her with yearning hearts. Sicknoss and sor- 
row, which pass so roughly over some facos, had givon 
to hors the expression of a scraph's, A tear trembled 
in her soft blue eye—Was she thinking of her faith- 
Jess lover ?—or were her thoughts wandering to that dis- 
tant church-yard, into whose bosom she might soon be 
gathered ? 

Snddenly the clang of hoofs was heard—a horseman 
galloped to the cottage—he dismounted before the win- 
dow—the poor girl gave a faint exclamation, and sunk 
back in her chair: it was her repentant lover! He 
rushed into the house, and flew to clasp her to his 
bosom; but her wasted form—her deathlike counte- 
nance—so wan, yet so lovely in its desolation —amote 
him to the soul, and he threw himself in agony at her 
fect, She was too faint to rise—she attempted to ex- 
tend her trembling hand—her lips moved as if she spoke, 
but no word was articulated—she looked dows wyon ion 
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with a smile of unutterable tenderness,—and closed her 
eyes for ever! 

Such are the particulars which I gathered of this yil- 
lage story. They are but scanty, and I am conscious 
have little novelty to recommend them. In the present 
rage also for strange incident and high-seasoned narra- 
tive, they may appear trite and insignificant, but they 
intorested me strongly af the time; and, taken in con- 
nection with the affecting coremony which I had just 
witnessed, left a deeper impression on my mind than 
many circumstances of a more striking nature. I have 
passed through the place since, and visited the church 
again, from a better motive than mere curiosity. Itwas 
a wintry evening; the trees were stripped of their foli- 
age; the church-yard looked naked and mournful, and 
the wind rustled coldly through the dry grasa Ever- 
greens, however, had been planted about the grave of the 

- village favorite, and osiers were bont over it to keep the 
tarf uninjured. 

The church door was open, and I stepped in. There 
hung the chaplet of flowers and the gloves, as on the day 
of the funeral: the flowers were withered, it is tras, but 
care seemed to have been taken that no dust should soil 
their whiteness. I have seen many monuments, where 
art has exhausted its powers to awaken the sympathy of 
the spectator, but I have met with none that spoke more 
touchingly to my heart, than this simple bat delicate 
memento of departed innocence. 
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‘This day damo Nature seem’ fn love, 
‘The lusty sap bezun to rove, 
‘Frost Julce did stir Uh! embracing vines 
And binds had drawn thelr valentines, 
‘The Jealous trout wat low ld He, 
Roto at « well-disombiod fie 
‘There stood my friend, with patient ski, 
Attending of hie trembling quill, 
Sta H. Worros. 


is said that many an unlucky urehin is in- 

FRR = to run away from his family, and betake 
himself to a seafaring life, from reading the his- 

tory of Robinson Crusoe; and I suspect that, in like 
manner, many of those worthy gentlemen who are given 
to haunt the sides of pastoral streams with angle rods in 
hand, may trace the origin of their passion to the seduc- 
tive pages of honest Izaak Walton. I recollect studying 
his “Complete Angler” several years since, in company 
with a knot of friends in America, and moreover that wo 
were all completely bitton with.the angling mania It 
was early in the year; but as soon as the weather was 
auspicious, and that the spring began to molt into the 
verge of summer, we took rod in hand and sallied into 
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the country, as stark mad as was ever Don Quixote from 
xeading books of chivalry. 

One of our party had equalled the Don in the fulness 
of his equipments: being attired cap-a-pie for the enter- 
prise. He wore a broad-skirted fustian cost, perplexed 
with half a hundred pockets; a pair of stout shoos, and 
leathern gaiters; a basket slung on one side for fish; a 
patent rod, a landing net, and a score of other inconve- 
niences, only to be found in the true angler's armory, 
‘Thus harnessed for the field, he was as great a matter of 
stare and wonderment among the country folk, who had 
never seen a regular angler, as was the steel-clad hero of 
‘La Mancha among the goatherds of the Sierra Morena, 

Onr first essay was along a mountain brook, among the 
highlands of the Hndson; a most unfortunate place for 
tho execution of those piscatory tactics which had been 
invented along the velvet margins of quiet English rivu- 
Jets. It was one of those wild streams that lavish, among 
our romantic solitudes, unheeded beauties, enough to fill 
the sketch-book of a hunter of the picturesque. Some- 
times it would leap down rocky shelves, making small 
cascades, over which the trees throw their broad balan- 
cing sprays, and long nameless weeds hung in fringes 
from the impending banks, dripping with diamond drops. 
Sometimes it would brawl] and fret along a ravine in the 
matted shade of a forest, filling it with murmurs; and, 
after this termagant career, would steal forth into open 
day with the most placid demure face imaginable; as I 


a 
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have seen some pestilent shrew of a housewife, after fill- 
ing her home with uproar and ill-humor, come dimpling 
out of doors, swimming and courtesying, and smiling 
upon all the world. 

How smoothly would this vagrant brook glide, at such 
times, through some bosom of green meadow-land among 
the mountains: where the quiet was only interrupted by 
the occasional tinkling of a bell from the lazy cattle 
among the clover, or the sound of a woodcutter’s axe 
from the neighboring forest. 

For my part, I was always a bangler at all kinds of 
sport that required either patience or adroitness, and had 
not angled above half an hour before I had completely 
“gatisfied the sentiment,” and convinced myself of the 
truth of Izaak Walton’s opinion, that angling is some- 
thing like poetry—a man must be born to it. T hooked 
myself instead of the fish; tangled my line in every tree; 
Jost my bait; broke my rod; until I gave up the attempt 
in despair, and passed the day under the trees, reading 
old Izaak; satisfied that it was his fascinating vein of 
honest simplicity and rural feeling that had bewitched 
me, and not the passion for angling. My companions, 
however, were more persevering in their delusion I 
have them at this moment before my eyes, stealing along 
the border of the brook, where it lay open to the day, or 
was merely fringed by shrubs and bashes. I see the bite 
tern rising with hollow scream as thoy break in upon his 
rarely-invaded haunt; the kingfisher watching them sua- 
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piciously from his dry tree that overhangs the deep 
lack mill-pond, in the gorge of the hills; the tortoise 
letting himsolf slip sideways from off the stone or log on 
which he is sunning himself; and the panic-struck frog 
plumping in headlong as they approach, and spreading 
an alarm throughout the watery world around, 

I recollect also, that, after toiling and watching and 
creeping about for the greater part of a day, with 
scarcely any success, in spite of all our admirable appa- 
ratus, a lubberly country urchin came down from the 
hills with a rod made from a branch of a tree, a few 
yards of twine, and, as Heaven shall help me! T believe, 
a crooked pin for a hook, baited with a vile earthworm— 
and in half an hour caught more fish than we had nibbles 
throughout the day! 

But, above all, I recollect, the “ good, honest, whole~ 
some, hungry” repast, which we made under a beech- 
tree, just by a spring of“pure sweet water that stole out 
of the side of a hill; and how, when it was over, one of 
the party read old Izaak Walton’s scene with tho milk- 
maid, while I lay on the grass and built castles in a 
bright pile of clouds, until I fell asleep. All this may ap- 
pear like mere egotism ; yet I cannot refrain from utter- 
ing these recollections, which are passing like a strain of 
musie over my mind, and have been called up by an 
agreeable scene which I witnessed not long since. 

In a morning's stroll along the banks of the Alun, a 
beautiful little stream which flows down from the Welsh 
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hills and throws itself into the Deo, my attention was at- 
tracted to a group seated on the margin. On approach- 
ing, I found it to consist of a veteran angler and two 
rustic disciples. The former was an old fellow with a 
wooden leg, with clothes very much but very carefully 
patched, betokening poverty, honestly come by, and de- 
cently maintained. His face bore the marks of former 
storms, but present fair weather; its furrows had boon 
worn into an habitual smile; his iron-gray locks hung 
about his ears, and he had altogether the good-humored 
air of a constitutional philosopher who was disposed to 
take the world as it went. One of his companions was 
a ragged wight, with the skulking look of an arranb 
poacher, and I'll warrant could find his way to any gen- 
tleman’s fish-pond in the neighborhood in the darkest 
night. The other was a tall, awkward country lad, with a 
lounging gait, and apparently somewhat of a rustic beau. 
‘The old man was busy in examining the maw of a trout 
which he had just killed, to discover by its contents what 
insects were seasonable for bait; and was lecturing on 
the subject to his companions, who appeared to listen 
with infinite deference. I have a kind feeling towards all 
“brothers of the angle,” ever since I read Tzank Walton. 
They are men, he affirms, of a “mild, sweet, and poace- 
able spirit; and my esteem for them has been increased. 
since I met with an old “Tretyse of fishing with the An- 
gle,” in which are set forth many of the maxims of their 
inoffensive fraternity. “Take good beds} eageto Uae 
x» 
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honest little tretyse, “that in going about your disportes 
ye open no man's gates but that ye shet them again. 
Also ye shall not use this forsayd crafti disport for no 
covetousness to the encreasing and sparing of your money 
only, but principally for your solace, and to cause the 
helth of your body and specyally of your soule.’* * 

I thonght that I could perceive in the veteran angler 
bofore me an exemplification of what I had read; and 
there was a cheerful contentedness in his looks that quite 
drew me towards him. I could not but remark the gal- 
lant manner in which he stumped from one part of the 
brook to another; waving his rod in the air, to keep 
the line from dragging on the ground, or catching among 
the bushes; and the adroitness with which he would 
throw his fly to any particular place; sometimes skim- 
ming it lightly along a little rapid; sometimes casting it 
into one of those dark holes mad» by a twisted root or 
overhanging bank, in which the large trout are apt to 
lurk. In the meanwhile he was giving instructions to his 
two disciples; showing them the manner in which they 
should handle their rods, fix their flies, and play them 
along the surface of the stream. Tho scene brought to 

* Prom this same treatise, it would appear that angling Is a more In- 
dustrions and devout. employment than it is generally considered. —" For 
when ye purpose to go on your disportes in fishynge yo will not despre 
greatlye many persons with you, which might let you of your game, And 
that ye may serve God devoutly in sayinge effectually your customable 
prayers, And thus doying, yo shall eschew and also avoyde many vices, 


a» ydelne, which is principall éause to induce man to many other vioos, 
as it Js right well known.” 
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my mind the instructions of the sage Piscator to his 
scholar. ‘Lhe country round was of that pastoral kind 
which Walton is fond of describing. Tt was a part of the 
great plain of Cheshire, close by the beautiful vale of 
Gesaford, and just where the inferior Welsh hills begin to 
swell up from among fresh-smelling meadows. The day, 
too, like that recorded in his work, was mild and sun- 
shiny, with now and then a soft-dropping shower, that 
sowed the whole earth with diamonds. 

I soon fell into conversation with the old angler, and 
was so much entertained that, under pretext of receiving 
instructions in his art, I kept company with him almost 
the whole day; wandering along the banks of the stream, 
and listening to his talk. He was very communicative, 
haying all the easy garrulity of cheerful old age; and I 
fancy was a little flattered by having an opportunity of 
displaying his piscatory lore; for who does not like now 
and then to play the sage? 

He had been much of a rambler in his day, and had 
passed some years of his youth in America, particularly 
in Savannah, where he had entered into trade, and had 
been ruined by the indiscretion of a partner. He had 
afterwards experienced many ups and downs in life, until 
he got into the navy, where his leg was carried away by 
a cannon ball, at the battle of Camperdown. This was 
the only stroke of real good fortune he had ever expe~ 
rienced, for it got him a pension, which, together with 
some small paternal property, brought him in axxems 


a 


of nearly forty pounds. On this he retired to his native 
sillage, where he lived quictly and independently; and 
devoted the remainder of his life to the “noble art of 
angling” 

T found that he had read Izaak Walton attentively, and 
he seemed to have imbibed all his simple frankness and 
prevalent good-humor. Though he had been sorely buf 
feted aboat the worki, he was antisfied that tho world, in 
itself, was good and beautifal Though he had been as 
roughly used in different countries as a poor sheep that 
is fleeced by every hedge and thicket, yet he spoke of 
every nation with candor and kindness, appearing to look 
only on the good side of things: and above all be was 
almost the only man I had ever with who had been 
an unfortansto adventerer in America, and bad bonesty 
and magnarimity enough to take tho fault to his on 
Goor, and not to curse the country. The lad thst was 
receiving his imstroctions, I lournt, was the son and heir 
Spparent of a int old widow who kept the village mm, and 
of course a youth of some expectation, and much courted 
by the idle gentlemanlike personages of the place. In 
taking him under iis care, therefore, the old man bad 
probably an eye toa privileged comer in the taproam, 
wn an ooonsional exp of chocrfal ale free of expemne 
Where is certainty something in angling (if we could 
forget, which anglers are apt to do, the croplties and tar 
Peres infficted on worms and insocts) that tends to pro 
 Muce a gontleness of spirit, and s pure serenity of mind. 
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As tho English are methodical, even in their recreations, 
and are the most scientific of sportamen, ib has been re- 
duced among them to perfect rule and system. Tndeed 
it is an amusement peculiarly adapted to the mild and 
highly-cultivated scenery of England, where every xough- 
ness has been softened away from the landscape. Tt is 
delightful to saunter along those limpid streams which 
wander, like veins of silver, through the bosom of this 
beautiful country; leading one through a diversity of 
small home scenery; sometimes winding through orna- 
mented grounds; sometimes brimming along through 
rich pasturage, where the fresh green is mingled with 
sweet-smelling flowers; sometimes venturing in sight of 
villages and hamlets, and then running eapriciously away 
into shady retirements. The sweetness and serenity of 
nature, and the quiet watchfulness of the sport, gradually 
bring on ploasant fits of musing; which are now and then 
agreeably interrupted by the song of a bird, the distant 
whistle of the peasant, or perhaps the vagary of some 
fish, leaping out of the still water, and skimming tran- 
siently about its glassy surface, “When I would beget 
content,” says Izaak Walton, “and increase confidence in 
the power and wisdom and providence of Almighty God, 
I will walk the meadows by some gliding stream, and 
there contemplate the lilies that take no care, and those 
very many other little living creatures that are not only 
created, but fed (man knows not how) by the goodness of 
the God of nature, and therefore trust in him.” 
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T cannot forbear to givo another quotation from one of 
those ancient champions of angling, which breathes the 
samo innocent and happy spirit: 

Let me live harmlosly, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon have # dwelling-place, 
‘Where T may nee my quill, oF eork, down sink, 
With eager bito of pike, or bleak, or daca; 
And on the world and my Creator thinks 
‘Whilst some mon strive ill-gotten goods t’ embraco; 
‘And othors spend thoir time in base excess 
Of wine, or worse, in war, or wantonnees, 
Let them that will, these pastimes still pursue, 
And on such pleasing fancies feed thetr fill; 
So the fields and meadows green may view, 
And daily by fresh rivers walk at will, 
Among the daisies and the violets blue, 

Red hyacinth and yellow daffodil. 

On parting with the old angler I inquired after his 
place of abode, and happening to be in the neighborhood 
of the village a few evenings afterwards, I had the euri- 
osity to seek him ont. I found him living in a small cot- 
tage, containing only one room, but a perfect curiosity in 
its method and arrangement. It was on the skirts of 
the village, on a green bank, a little back from the road, 
r jail garden in front, stocked with kitchen herbs, 
with a few flowers. The whole front of the 
-a honeysuckle. On the top was 
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aship for a weather-cock. The interior was fitted up in 
a truly nautical style, his ideas of comfort and conve- 
nienea having been acquired on the berth-deck of a man- 
of-war. A hammock was slung from the ceiling, which, 
in the daytime, was lashed up so as to take but little 
room. From the centre of the chamber hung a model of 
a ship, of his own workmanship. Two or three chairs, a 
table, and a large sea-chest, formed the principal moy- 
ables. About the wall were stuck up naval ballads, such 
as Admiral Hosier's Ghost, All in the Downs, and Tom 
Bowline, intermingled with pictures of sea-fights, among 
which the battle of Camperdown held a distinguished 
place, The mantel-picco was decorated with sea-shells ; 
over which hung a quadrant, flanked by two wood-cuts of 
most bitter-looking naval commanders, His implements 
for angling were carefully disposed on nails and hooks 
about the room, On a shelf was arranged his library, 
containing a work on angling, much worn, a Bible 
covered with canvas, an odd volume or two of voyages, 
a nautical almanac, and a book of songs. 

His family consisted of a large black cat with one eyo, 
and a parrot which he had caught and tamed, and edu- 
cated himself, in the course of one of his voyages; and 
which uttered a yaricty of sea phrases with the hoarse 
brattling tone of a yeteran boatswain. The establish- 
ment reminded me of that of the renowned Robinson 
Crusoe; it was kept in neat order, every thing being 
“stowed away” with the regularity of a ship of war; 


and hodnformed me that he “scoured the deck every 
‘morning, and swept it between meals.” 

T found him seated on a bench before the door, smok- 
ing hie pipo in the soft evening sunshine. His cat was 
purring soberly on the threshold, and his parrot describ- 
{ng ome strange evolutions in an iron ring that swang in 
the contre of his cage. He had been angling all day, and 
gave mo a history of his sport with as much minutencas 
‘oa 6 gonoral would talk over a campaign; being partica- 
larly animated in rolating the manner in which he had 
taken a largo trout, which had completely tasked all his 
skill ait warinoss, and which he had sent as a trophy to 
mine hostess of the inn. 

How comforting it is to see a cheorfal and contented 
‘old age; and to behold a poor fellow, like this, afier be~ 
ing tompest-tost through life, safely moored in a snug 
and quiot harbor in the evening of his days! His kappi- 
pendont of external circumstances ; for he had that inex- 
haustible good-natare, which is the most precions gift of 
Hoavon; aprading itself bke ofl over the troubled aoa of 
Rhonght, amd Leeping the sind smooth and equsble im 
the noaghost woather 

‘On Inquiring farther aboot him, 1 Journad that he was 
‘& wniversal favorite in Che village, and the crude of the 
taproom, whore hn dntighted the resties with his sumge, 
wand, Vike Savbad, esumished Chem with Iie stomes <f 
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much noticed too by gentlemen sportamen of the neigh- 
borhood ; had taught several of them the art of angling; 
and was a privileged visitor to their kitchens. The whole 
tenor of his life was quiet and inoffensive, being princi- 
pally passed about the neighboring streams, when the 
weather and season were favorable; and at other times he 
employed himself at home, preparing his fishing tackle 
for the next campaign, or manufacturing roda, nets, and 
flies, for his patrons and pupils among the gentry. 

He was a regular attendant at church on Sundays, 
though he generally fell asleep during the sermon. He 
had made it his particular request that when he died he 
should be buried in a green spot, which he conld see 
from his seat in church, and which he had marked ont 
ever since he was a boy, and had thought of when far 
from home on the raging sea, in danger of being food for 
the fishes—it was the spot where his father and mother 
had been buried. 

I have done, for I fear that my reader is growing 
weary; but T could not refrain from drawing the picture 
of this worthy “ brother of the angle; who hag made me 
more than ever in love with the theory, though I fear I 
shall never be adroit in the practice of his art: and I will 
conclude this rambling sketch in the words of honest 
Izaak Walton, by craving the blessing of St. Peter’s mas- 
ter upon my reader, “and upon all that are true lovers of 
virtue; and dare trust in his providence; and be quiet; 
and go a angling.” 


THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THR LATE DIEDRICH KNICK. 
ERBOCKER 


A pleasing Land of drowsy bead Mt was, 
‘Of dreams that ware before the halfabut eye; 
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and authentic. Not far from this village, perhaps about 
two miles, there is a little valley, or rather lap of land, 
among high hills, which is one of the quietest places in 
the whole world. A small brook glides through it, with 
just murmur enough to lull one to repose; and the occa- 
sional whistle of « quail, or tapping of a woodpecker, is 
almost the only sound that ever breaks in upon the uni- 
form tranquillity. 

I recollect that, when a stripling, my first exploit in 
squirrel-shooting was in a grove of tall walnut-trees that 
shades one side of the valley. I had wandered into it at 
noon time, when all nature is peculiarly quiet, and was 
startled by the roar of my own gun, as it broke the Sab- 
bath stillnoss around, and was prolonged and reverber- 
ated by the angry echoes, If ever I should wish for a 
retreat, whither I might steal from-the world and its 
distractions, and dream quietly away the remnant of a 
troubled life, I know of none more promising than this 
little valley. 

From the listless repose of the place, and the peculiar 
character of its inhabitants, who are descendants from 
the original Dutch settlers, this sequestered glen has 
long been known by the name of Suezpy Houtow, and 
its rustic lads are called the Sleepy Hollow Boys 
throughout all the neighboring country. A drowsy, 
dreamy influence seems to hang over the land, and to 
pervade the very atmosphere. Some say that the place 
was bewitched by a high German doctor, during the 
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early days of the settlement; others, that an old Indian 
chief, the prophet or wizard of his tribe, held his pow- 
wows there before the country was discovered by Master 
Hendrick Hudson. Cortain it is, the place still continues 
under the sway of some witching power, that holds a 
wpell over the minds of the good people, causing them to 
witkin » continual reverie, They are given to all kinds 
of marvellous beliefs; are subject to trances and visions; 
and frequently seo strange sights, and hear music and 
voices in tho air. The whole neighborhood abounds 
with local tales, haunted spots, and twilight supersti- 
tions; stars ahoot and meteors glare oftener across the 
valley than in any other part of the country, and the 
nightmare, with her whole nine fold, seems to make it 
tho favorite scene of her gambols. 

Tho dominant spirit, however, that haunts this en- 
chanted region, and seems to be commander-in-chief of 
all the powers of the air, is the apparition of a figure on 
horseback without a head. It is said by some to be the 
ghost of a Hessian trooper, whose head had been carried 
away by a cannon-ball, in some nameless buttle during 
tho rovolationary war; and who is ever and anon seen by 
‘the country folk, hurrying along in the gloom of night, as 
if on the wings of the wind, His haunts are not confined 
‘to the valley, but extend at times to the adjacent ronda, 
and especially to the vicinity of a cherch at 2o grant dis- 
tance, Indeed, certain of the most authontic historians of 
those parts, who have been asrofal in enllacting and oak 
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lating the floating facts concerning this spectre, allege 
that the body of the trooper, having been buried in the 
church-yard, the ghost rides forth to the scene of bat- 
tle in nightly quest of his head; and that the rushing 
speed with which he sometimes passes along the Hollow, 
like a midnight blast, is owing to his being belated, 
and in a hurry to get back to the church-yard before 
daybreak. 

Such is the general purport of this legendary aupersti- 
tion, which has furnished materials for many a wild story 
in that region of shadows; and the spectre is known, at 
all the country firesides, by the name of the Hoadless 
Horseman of Sleepy Hollow. 

Tt is remarkable that the-visionary propensity T have 
mentioned is not confined to the native inhabitante of the 
valley, but is unconsciously imbibed sby every ons who 
resides there for a time. However wide awake they may 
have been before they entered that sleepy region, they 
are sure, in a little time, to inhale the witching influence 
of the air, and begin to grow imaginative—to dream 
dreams, and see apparitions, 

I mention this peaceful spot with all possible land; 
for it is in such little retired Dutch valleys, found here 
and there embosomed in the great State of New-York, 
that population, manners, and customs, remain fixed; 
while the great torrent of migration and improvement, 
which is making such incessant changes in other parta 
of this restless country, sweeps by them unobserved. 





‘They are like those litile nooks of still water which 
border s rapid stream; where we may see the straw and 
babble riding quietly at anchor, or slowly revolving in 
their mimic harbor, undisturbed by the rash of the 
I teod the drowsy shades of Sleepy Hollow, yet I ques- 
tion whether I shoald not still find the same trees and 
the same families regetating ia its sheltersd bosom. 

In this by-place of nature, there abods, in = remote 
period of American history, that is to say, some thirty 
years since, a worthy wight of the mame of Ichabod 
(Crane; who sojourned, or, as he expressed it, ~ tarried,” 
in Sleepy Hollow, for the purpose of instructing the 
ebildren of the vicinity. He was « native of Counecti- 
cat; a State which «xpplies the Union with pioneers for 
the mind as wall a6 for the forest, ami sends forth yearly 
its legions of frontier woodsmen ami country school 
masters. The cognomen of Crane was not inapplicable 
te his person. He was tall, but exceedingly lank, with 
narrow shoalders, long arms and legs, hands that dan- 
gind a mile out of his sleeves, fret that might hare 
served for shovels, and his whole frame most loosely 
hang together. His head was small, and fiat ab top, 
with huge ears, large green glecry eyns, anda long snipe 
nose, #0 that it looked like a weather-cock, perched upon 
his spindle neck, to tell which way the wind blew. To 
seo him striding along the profile of a hill ono windy 
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one might have mistaken him for the genius of famine 
descending upon the earth, or some scarecrow eloped 
from a cornfield. 

His school-house was a low building of one large room, 
rudely constructed of logs; the windows partly glazed, 
and partly patched with leaves of old copy-books, It 
was most ingeniously secured at vacant hours, by a withe 
twisted in the handle of the door, and stakes set against 
the window shutters; so that, though a thief might get 
in with perfect ease, he would find some embarrassment 
in getting out; an idea most probably borrowed by the 
architect, Yost Van Houten, from the mystery of an 
eel-pot. The school-house stood in a rather lonely but 
pleasant situation, just at the foot of a woody bill, with 
a brook ranning close by, and a formidable birch tree 
growing at one end of it. From honce the low murmur 
of his pupils’ voices, conning over their lessons, might be 
heard in a drowsy summer's day, like the hum of a bee- 
hive; interrupted now and then by the authoritative 
voice of the master, in the tone of menace or command ; 
or, peradventure, by the appalling sound of the birch, as 
he urged some tardy loiterer along the flowery path of 
knowledge. Truth to say, he was a conscientious man, 
and ever bore in mind the golden maxim, “Spare the rod 
and spoil the child.” —Iehabod Crane's scholars certainly 
were not spoiled. 

I would not have it imagined, however, that he was 
‘one of those cruel potentates of the school, who joy in 
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rounds of the neighborhood, with all his worldly effacts 
tied up in a cotton handkerchief. 

‘That all this might not be too onerous on the purses of 
his rustic patrons, who are apt to consider the costs of 
schooling a grievous burden, and sehoolmasters as mere 
drones, he had various ways of rendering himself both 
useful and agreeable. He assisted the farmers occasion 
ally in the lighter labors of their farms; helped to make 
hay; mended the fences ; took tho horses to water; drove 
the cows from pasture; and cut wood for the winter fire. 
Ho Inid aside, too, all the dominant dignity and absolute 
sway with which he lorded it in his little empire, the 
school, and became wonderfully gentle and ingratiating. 
He found favor in the eyes of the mothers, by petting the 
children, particularly the youngest; and like the lion 
bold, which whilom so magnanimously the lamb did hold, 
he would sit with a child on one knee, and rock # cradle 
with his foot for whole honrs together. 

In addition to his other vocations, ho was the singing- 
master of the neighborhood, and picked up many bright 
shillings by instructing the young folks in psalmody. It 
was a mattor of no little vanity to him, on Sundays, to 
take his station in front of the church gallery, with a 
hand of chosen singers ; where, in his own mind, he com- 

. Pplotely carried away the palm from the parson. Cortain 
it is, his voice resounded far above all the rest of the 
congrogation; and there are peculiar quavers still to be 
heard in that church, and which may even be heard half 
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4 mile off, quite to the opposite side of the mill-pond, on 
a still Sunday morning, which are said to be legitimately 
descended from the nose of Ichabod Crane. Thus, by 
divers little make-shifts in that ingenious way which ix 
commonly denominated “by hook and by crook,” the 
worthy pedagogne got on tolerably enough, and was 
thonght, by all who understood nothing of the Inbor of 
headwork, to have a wonderfully easy lifo of it. 

The schoolmaster is generally a man of some impor- 
tance in the female circle of a rural neighborhood ; being 
considered a kind of idle gentlemanlike personage, of 
vastly superior taste and accomplishments to the rough 
country swains, and, indeed, inferior in learning only to 
the parson. His appearance, therefore, is apt to occasion 
some little stir at the toa-toble of a farmhouse, and the 
addition of » supernumerary dish of cakes or sweet- 
meats, or, peradyenture, the parade of a silver tea-pot. 
Onur man of letters, therefore, was peculiarly happy in 
the smiles of all the country damsels. How he would fig- 
ure among them in the church-yard, between services on 
Sundays! gathering grapes for them from the wild rinos 
that overran the surrounding treos; reciting for their 
amusement all the epitaphs on the tombstones ; or saun- 
toring, with a whole bevy of them, along the banks of 
the adjacent mill-pond; while tho more bashful country 
pieiaiapllepe ania on 
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elling gazette, carrying the whole budget of local gossip 
from house to house ; so that his appearance was always 
greeted with satisfaction, He was, moreover, esteemed 
by the women as a man of great erudition, for he had 
read several books quite through, and was a perfect mas- 
ter of Cotton Mather’s history of New England Witch- 
craft, in which, by the way, he most firmly and potently 
believed. 

He was, in fact, an odd mixture of small shrewdness 
and simple credulity. His appetite for the marvellous, 
and his powers of digesting it, were equally extraordi- 
nary; and both had been increased by his residence in 
this spellbound region. No tale was too gross or mon- 
strous for his capacious swallow. It was often his de- 
light, after his school was dismissed in the afternoon, to 
stretch himself on the rich bed of clover, bordering the 
little brook that whimpered by his school-house, and 
there con over old Mather's diroful talos, until the gath- 
ering dusk of the evening made the printed page a mere 
mist before his eyes. Then, as he wended his way, by 
swamp and stream and awful woodland, to the farmhouse 
where he happened to be quartered, every sound of na- 
ture, at that witching hour, fluttered his excited imagina- 
tion: the moan of the whip-poor-will * from the hill-side ; 
the boding cry of the tree-toad, that harbinger of storm; 
tho dreary hooting of the screech-owl, or the sudden rus- 


* Tho whip-poor-will is a bird which is only hoard at night, It ro- 
‘ceiyes its name from its note, which is thought to resemble those words, 
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tling in the thicket of birds frightened from their roost. 
The fire-flies, too, which sparkled most vividly in the 
darkest places, now and then startled him, as one of un- 
eommon brightness would stream across his path ; and if, 
‘by chance,a huge blockhead of a beetle came winging his 
Dlundering flight against him, the poor varlet was ready 
to give up the ghost, with the idea that he was strack 
with a witch's token. His only resource on such occa 
sions, either to drown thought, or drive away evil spirits, 
was to sing psalm tunes ;—and the good people of Sleepy 
Hollow, as they sat by their doors of an evening, were 
often filled with awe, at hearing his nasal melody, “in 
linked sweetness long drawn out,” floating from the dis- 
tant hill, or along the dusky road. 

Another of his sources of fearfal pleasure was, to pass 
long winter evenings with the old Dutch wives, as they 
sat spinning by the fire, with a row of apples roasting 
and splattering along the hearth, ond listen to their mar- 
vellous tales of ghosts and goblins, and haunted fields, 
and haunted brooks, and haunted bridges, and haunted 
houses, and particularly of the headless horseman, or 
galloping Hessian of the Hollow, as they sometimes 
ealled him. He would delight them equally by his aneo- 
dotes of witchcraft, and of the direfal omens and porten- 
tous sights and sounds in the air, which prevailed in the 
earlier times of Connecticut; and would frighten them 
wofally with specalations upon comets and shooting 
stars; and with the in 
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absolutely turn round, and that they were half the time 
topsy-turvy ! 

But if there was a pleasure in all this, while snugly 
ouddling in the chimney corner of a chamber that was all 
of a ruddy glow from the crackling wood fire, and where, 
of course, no spectre dared to show his face, it was dearly 
purchased by the terrors of his subsequent walk home- 
wards. What fearful shapes and shadows beset his path 
amidst the dim and ghastly glare of a snowy night!— 
With what wistful look did he eye every trembling tay of 
light streaming across the waste fields from some distant 
window!—How often was he appalléd by some shrab 
covered with snow, which, like a sheeted spectre, beset 
his very path !—How often did he shrink with curdling 
awe at the sound of his own steps on the frosty crust 
beneath his feet; and dread to look over his shoulder, 
lest he should behold some uncouth being tramping close 
behind him!—and how often was he thrown into completa 
dismay by some rushing blast, howling among the trees, 
in the idea that it was the Galloping Hessian on one of 
his nightly scourings! 

All these, however, were mere terrors of the night, 
phantoms of the mind that walk in darkness; and though 
he had seon many spectres in his time, and been more 
than onco beset by Satan in divers shapes, in his lonely 
perambulations, yet daylight put an end to all theso 
evils; and he would have passed a pleasant life of it, in 
dospite of tho devil and all his works, if his path had not 
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‘been crossed by a being that causes more perplexity to 
mortal man than ghosts, goblins, and the whole race of 
witches put together, and that was—a woman, 

Among the musical disciples who assembled, one even- 
ing in each week, to receive his instructions in paalmody, 
was Katrina Van Tassel, the daughter and only child of 
a substantial Dutch farmer. She was a blooming lass of 
fresh eighteen ; plump as 9 partridge; ripe and melting 
and rosy cheeked as one of her father’s peaches, and uni- 
versally famed, not merely for her beauty, but her vast 
expectations. She was withal a little of a coquette, ag 
might be perccived even in her dress, which was a mix- 
ture of ancient and modern fashions, as most suited to set 
off her charms. She wore the ornaments of pure yellow 
gold, which her great-great-grandmother had brought 
over from Saardam ; the tempting stomacher of the olden 
time; and withal a provokingly short petticoat, to dis- 
play the prettiest foot and ankle in the country round. 

Ichabod Crane had a soft and foolish hearb towards 
the sex; and itis not to be wondered at, that so tempting 
a morsel soon found favor in his eyes; more especially 
after he had visited her in her paternal mansion. Old 
Baltus Van Tassel was a perfect picture of thriving, 
contented, liberal-hearted farmer. He seldom, it is true, 
sent cither his eyes or his thoughts beyond the boun- 
daries of his own farm; but within those every thing was 
snug, happy, and well-conditioned. Ho was satisfied with 
his wealth, but not proud of it; und piqued himself upon 
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the hoarty abundance, rather than the style in which he 
lived. His stronghold was situated on tho banks of tho 
Hudson, in one of those green, sheltered, fertile nooks, in 
which the Dutch farmers are so fond of nestling. A 
groat elm-troe spread its broad branches over it; at the 
foot of which bubbled up a spring of the softest and 
sweetest water, in a little well, formed of a barrel; and 
then stole sparkling away through the grase, to a neigh- 
boring brook, that bubbled along among alders and 
dwarf willows. Hard by the farmhouse was a vast barn, 
that might have served for a church ; every window and 
crevice of which seemed bursting forth with the treas- 
ures of the farm; the flail was busily resounding within 
it from morning to night; swallows and martina skimmed 
twittering about the eaves; and rows of pigeons, soma 
with one eye turned up, as if watching the weather, some 
with their heads under their wings, or buried in their 
bosoms, and others swelling, and cooing, and bowing 
about their dames, were enjoying the sunshine on the 
roof, Sleek unwieldy porkera were grunting in the re~ 
pose and abundance of their pens; whence sallied forth, 
now and then, troops of sucking pigs, as if to snuff the 
air. A stately squadron of suowy geese were riding in 
an adjoining pond, convoying whole fleets of ducks; regi- 
monta of turkeys wore gobbling through the farmyard, 
and guinea fowls fretting about it, like ill-tempered 
housewives, with their peevish discontented ery. Befora 
the barn door strutted the gallant cock, that pattern of a 
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husband, a warrior, and a fine gentleman, clapping his 
barnished wings, and crowing in the pride and gladness 
of his hoart—somotimes tearing up the carth with his 
fect, and then gonorously calling his over-hungry family 
of wives and children to enjoy the rich morsel which he 
had discovered. 7 

The podagoguo’s mouth watered, as ho looked upon 
this sumptuous promise of luxurious winter fare, In 
his devouring mind's eye, he pictured to himself every 
roasting-pig ranning about with a pudding in his belly, 
and an apple in his mouth; the pigeons were snugly put 
to bed in « comfortable pie, and tucked in with a coverlet 
of crust; tho goose wero awimming in their own gravy; 
and the ducks pairing cosily in dishes, like snug married 
couples, with a decent competency of onion sauce. Tn 
the porkers ho saw carved ont the future sleek side of 
bacon, and juicy rolishing ham; not a turkey but he be- 
held daintily trussed up, with its giazard under its wing, 
and, poradventnre, a necklace of savory sausages; and 
even bright chanticloor himself lay sprawling on his 
back, in a side-dish, with uplifted claws, as if raving 
that quarter which his chivalrous spirit disdained to ask 
while living. 

As tho enraptured Ichabod fancied all this, and as he 
rolled his great green eyes over the fat moadow-lands, 
the rich fields of wheat, of rye, of buckwheat, and Indian 
corn, and the orchards burthened with raddy frait, which 
surrounded the warm tenement of Van Tassol, his heart 
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yearned after the damsel who was to inherit these do- 
mains, and his imagination expanded with the idea, how 
they might be readily turned into cash, and the money 
invested in immense tracts of wild land, und shingle 
palaces in the wilderness. Nay, his busy fancy alroady 
realized his hopes, and presented to him the blooming 
Katrina, with a whole family of children, monnted on the 
top of a wagon loaded with housshold trampery, with 
pots and kettles dangling beneath; and he beheld him- 
self bestriding a pacing mare, with a colt at her heels, 
setting out for Kentucky, Tennessee, or the Lord knows 
where. 

When he entered the house the conquest of his heart 
was complete. It was one of those spacious farmhouses, 
with high-ridged, but lowly-sloping roofs, built in the 
style handed down from the first Dutch settlers; the low 
projecting eaves forming a piazza along the front, capable 
of being closed up in bad weather. Under this were 
hung flails, harness, various utensils of husbandry, and 
nets for fishing in the neighboring river. Benches were 
built along tho sides for summor uso; and a great spin- 
ning-wheel at one end, and a churn at the other, showed 
the various uses to which this important porch might be 
devoted. From this piazza the wondering Ichabod en- 
tered the hall, which formed the centre of the mansion 
and the place of usual residence. Here, rows of resplen- 
dent pewter, ranged on a long dresser, dazzled his eyes. 
In one corner stood a huge bag of wool ready to be 
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spun; in another a quantity of linsey-woolsey just from 
the loom ; ears of Indian corn, and strings of dried ap- 
ples and peaches, hung in gay festoons slong the walls, 
mingled with the gaud of red peppers; and a door left 
ajar gave him a peep into the best parlor, where the 
claw-footed chairs, and dark mahogany tables, shone like 
mirrors ; and irons, with their accompanying shovel and 
tongs, glistened from their covert of asparagus tops; 
mock-oranges and conch-shells decorated the mantel- 
piece ; strings of various colored birds’ eggs were sus- 
pended above it: a great ostrich egg was hung from the 
centre of the room, and a corner cupboard, knowingly 
left open, displayed immense treasures of old silver and 
well-mended china. 

From the moment Ichabod laid his eyes upon these re- 
gions of delight, the peace of his mind was at an end, and 
his only study was how to gain the affections of the poor- 
less daughter of Van Tassel. In this enterprise, how- 
ever, he had more real difficulties than generally fell to 
the lot of s knight-errant of yore, who seldom had any 
thing but giants, enchanters, fiery dragons, and such like 
easily-conquered adversaries, to contend with; and had 
to make his way morely through gates of iron and brass, 
and walls of adamant, to the castle keep, where the lady 
of his heart was confined ; all which he achieved as easily 
as aman would carve his way to the cantra of a Christ- 
mas pie; and then the lady gave him her hand as a mat 


ter of course. Ichabod, on the contrary, had to win his 
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way to the heart of a country coquette, beset with a laby- 
rinth of whims and euprices, which were for ever present. 
ing new difficulties and impediments; and he had to en- 
counter a host of fearfal adversaries of real flesh and 
blood, the numerous rustic admirers, who beset every 
portal to her heart; keeping a watchful and angry eye 
upon each other, but ready to fly out in the common 
, cause against any new competitor. 

Among these the most formidable was a burly, roaring, 
roystering blade, of the name of Abraham, or, according 
to the Dutch abbreviation, Brom Van Brunt, the hero of 
the country round, which rang with his feats of strength 
and hardihood. Ho was broad-shouldered and double- 
jointed, with short curly black hair, and a bluff, but nob 
unpleasant countenance, having a mingled air of fun and 
arrogance. From his Herculean frame and great powers 
of limb, he had received the nickname of Brom Bongs, by 
which he was universally known. He was famed for 
great knowledge and skill in horsemanship, being as dex~ 
terous on horseback as a Tartar. He was foremost at all 
races and cock-fights; and, with the ascendency which 
bodily strength acquires in rustic life, was the umpire in 
all disputes, setting his hat on one side, and giving his 
decisions with an air and tone admitting of no gainsoy 
or appeal. He was always ready for either a fight or » 
frolic; but had more mischief than ill-will in-his compo- 
sition ; and, with all his overbearing roughness, there was 
a strong dash of waggish good humor at bottom. He had 


three. or four boon companions, who regarded him as 
their model, and at the head of whom ho scoured the 
country, attending every scone of foud or morximont for 
miles round. In cold weather he was distinguished by a 
far cap, surmounted with a flaunting fox's tail; and when 
the folks at a country gathering doscried this well-known 
crest at a distance, whisking about among a squad of 
hard riders, they always stood by for a squall. Some-_ 
timos his crow would be heard dashing along past tho 
farmhouses at midnight, with whoop and halloo, like a 
troop of Don Cossacks; and the old dames, startled out 
of their sleep, would listen for a moment till the hurry- 
scurry had clattored by, and then exclaim, “Ay, there 
goe8 Brom Bonos and his gung!" The neighbors looked 
upon him with ® mixture of awe, admiration, and good 
will; and when any madcap prank, or rustic brawl, oc- 
curred in the vicinity, always shook their heads, and 
warranted Brom Bones was at the bottom of it. 

‘This rantipole hero had for some time singled ont the 
blooming Katrina for the object of his unconth gallan- 
tries, and though his amorous toyings wore somothing 
like the gentle caresses and endearment of a bear, yot it 
was whispered that she did not altogether discourage his 
hopes. Certain it is, his advances wore signals for rival 
candidates to retire, who felt no inclination to cross a 
lion in his amours; insomuch, that when his horse was 
seen tied to Van Tassel's paling, on a Sunday night, a 
sure sign that his master was courting, or, ag it ia termed, 
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“sparking,” within, all other suitors passed by in despair, 
and carried the war into other quarters. 

Such was the formidable rival with whom Ichabod 
Crane had to contend, and, considering all things, » 
stouter man than he would have shrank from the com- 
petition, and a wiser man would have despaired. He 
had, however, a happy mixture of pliability and perse- 
verance in his nature; he was in form and spirit like a 
supple-jack — yielding, but tough; though he bent, ho 
never broke; and though he bowed beneath the slightost 
pressure, yet, the moment it was uway—jerk ! hoe was as 
erect, and carried his hoad as high as ever, 

To have taken the field openly against his rival would 
have been madnesa; for he was not a man to be thwarted 
in his amours, any more than that stormy lover, Achillos. 
Ichabod, therefore, made his advances in a quiet and 
geutly-insinuating manner. Under cover of his charac- 
ter of singing-muster, he made frequent visits at the 
farmhouse; not that he had any thing to apprebond 
from the meddlesome interference of parents, which is 
80 often a stumbling-block in the path of lovers. Balt 
Van Tassel was an easy indulgent soul; he loved his 
daughter better even than his pipe, and, like a reason- 
able man and an excellent father, let her have her way in 
every thing. His notable little wife, too, had enough to 
do to attend to her housekeeping and manage her ponl+ 
try; for, as she sagely observed, ducks and geese are 
foolish things, and must be looked after, but girls can 
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take care of themselves. Thus while the busy dame 
hustled about the house, or plied her spinning-wheel at 
one end of the piazza, honest Balt would sit smoking his 
evening pipe at the other, watching the achievements of 
little wooden warrior, who, armed with a sword in each 
hand, was most valiantly fighting the wind on the pinna~ 
elo of the barn. In the mean time, Ichabod would carry 
on his suit with the daughter by the side of the spring 
under the great elm, or sauntering along in the twilight, 
that hour so favorable to the lover's eloquence. 

I profess not to know how women's hearts aro wooed 
and won. To me they have always been matters of rid- 
dle and admiration, Some seem to have but one val- 
nerablo point, or door of access; while othors have a 
thonsand avenues, and may be captured in a thousand 
different ways. It is a great triamph of skill to gain the 
former, but a still greater proof of gencralship to main- 
tain possession of the latter, for the man must battle for 
his fortress at every door and window. He who wins = 
thousand common hearts is therefore entitled to some 
renown; but he who keeps undisputed sway over the 
heart of a coquette, is indeed a hero, Certain it is, this 
was not the ease with the redoubtable Brom Bones; and 
from the moment Ichabod Crane mado his advancos, the 
interests of the former evidently declined; his horse was 
no longer seen tied at the palings on Sunday nights, and 
a deadly fond gradually arose between him and the pre- 
coptor of Sleepy Hollow. 


_ 
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Brom, who had a degree of rough chivalry in his na- 
ture, would fain have carried matters to open warfare, 
and havo settled their protensions to the lady, according 
to the mode of those most concise and simple reasoners, 
the knights-errant of yore—by single combat; bnt Icha- 
bod was too conscious of the superior might of his ad- 
vorsary to enter the lists against him: he had overheard 
a boast of Bones, that he would “double the schoolmas- 
ter up, and lay him on a shelf of his own school-house ;” 
and he was too wary to give him an opportunity. There 
was something extremely provoking in this obstinately 
pacific system; it left Brom no alternative but to draw 
upon the funds of rustic waggery in his disposition, and 
to play off boorish practical jokes upon his rival. Ivha- 
bod became the object of whimsical perseention to Bonos, 
and his gang of rough riders. They harried his hitherto 
peaceful domains; smoked out his singing school, by 
stopping up the chimney; broke into the school-honse 
at night, in spite of ite formidable fastenings of withe and 
window stakes, and turned every thing topsy-turvy: so 
that the poor schoolmaster began to think all the witches 
in the country held their meetings there. But what was 
still more annoying, Brom took all opportunities of turn~ 
ing him into ridicule in presence of his mistress, and had 
a scoundrel dog whom he taught to whine in the most 
Jndicrous manner, and introduced as a rival of Ichabod’s 
to instruct her in psalmody. 

Tn this way matters went on for some time, without 


producing, any material effect on the relative situation of 
the contending powers. On a fine autumnal afternoon, 
Tehabod, in ponsive mood, sat enthroned on the lofty stool 
whonce he usually watched all the concerns of his little 
litorary roolm. In his hand he swayed a forulo, that 
scoptro of dospotio power; the birch of justice reposed. 
on throe nails, behind the throne, a constant terror to 
evil doers; while on the dosk before him might be seen 
tected upon the persons of idle urchins; such as half- 
munched apples, popguns, whirligigs, fly-cages, and whole 
legions of rampant little paper game-cocka. Appar- 
ently there had been some appalling act of justice re- 
contly inflicted, for his scholars were all busily intent 
upon their books, or slyly whisporing behind them with 
‘one eye kept upon the master; and a kind of buzzing 
‘stillness reigned throughout the school-room, Th was 
suddenly interrupted by the appearance of a magro, in 
tow-cloth jacket and trowsers, a romnd-crowned fragment 
of « hat, like the «ap of Mercury, snd mounted on the 
back of a ragged, wild, half-broken colt, which he man- 
aged with a rope by way of halter, He came clattering 
up te the school door with an invitation to Ichabod to 
sttond a merry-making or “quilting fralir,” to be held 
‘that evening st Mynhocr Van Taasel's; und having de- 
livered his mosenge with flat sir of importance, and 
effort nt fine languagn, which x negro ix npit to digglay 
on petty embassies of tho kind, ho dashed over the 
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and was seen scampering away up the hollow, full of the 
importance and hurry of his mission. 

All was now bustle and hubbub in the late quiet 
school-room. The scholsra were hurried through thoir 
lessons, without stopping at trifles; those who were nim- 
ble skipped over half with impunity, and those who were 
tardy, had a smart application new and then in the rear, 
to quicken their speed, or help them over a tall word. 
Books were flung aside without being put away on the 
shelves, inkstands were overturned, benches thrown 
down, and the whole school was turned loose an hour 
before the usual time, bursting forth like a legion of 
young imps, yelping and racketing about the green, in 
joy at their early emancipation. 

The gallant Ichabod now spent ot lenst an extra half 
hour at his toilet, brushing and furbishing up his best, 


and indeed only snit of rnsty black, and arranging his. 


looks by a bit of broken looking-glass, that hung up in 
the school-house, That he might make his appearance 
before his mistress in the true style of a cavalier, he bor- 
rowed a horse from the farmer with whom he was domicil- 
iated, a choleric old Dutchman, of the name of Hans Van 
Ripper, and, thus gallantly mounted, issued forth, like a 
knight-errant in quest of adventures. But it is meet I 
should, in the trae spirit of romantic story, give some ac- 
count of the looks and equipments of my hero and his 
steed. The animal he bestrodo was a broken-down 
plough-horse, that had outlived almost every thing but 
38 
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his vicionsness. He was gaunt and shagged, with a ewe 
nock and a head like a hammer; his rusty mane and tail 
were tangled and knotted with burrs; one eye had lost 
its pupil, and was glaring and spectral; but the other had 
the gloam of a gennine devil in it, Still he must have 
had firo and mettle in his day, if we may judge from the 
name he bore of Gunpowder. He had, in fact, been a fa- 
vorite stood of his master’s, the choleric Van Ripper, who 
was a furious ridor, and had infused, very probably, some 
of his own spirit into the animal ; for, old and broken- 
down as he looked, there was more of the lurking devil in 
him than in any young filly in the country. 

Ichabod was a suitable figure for such a steed. He 
rode with short stirrups, which brought his knees nearly 
up to the pommel of the saddle; his sharp elbows stuck 
out like grasshoppers’; he carried his whip perpendica- 
«larly in his hand, like a sceptre, and, as his horse jogged 
on, the motion of his arms waa not unlike the fupping of 
a pair of wings A small wool hat rested on the top of 
his nose, for so his seanty strip of fordhesd might be 
called; and the skirts of his black cost flutterd ont 
almost to the horse's tail) Sach was the apposranm of 
Tohabod and his steed, as they shambled out of the gate 
of Hans Van Ripper, and it was altogether «ech an appa- 
Tition 8 is seldom to bo mot with i broad deylight 

Tt was, as T have suid, « fine autumnal day, tho sky was 
clear and serene, and asture wore that tich anil golden 
livery which we always associste with the idos of sbum 


— —— 
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dance. The forests bad put on their sober brown and 
yellow, while some trees of the tenderer kind had been 
nipped by the frosts into brilliant dyes of orange, purple, 
and scarlet, Streaming files of wild ducks began to make 
their appearance high in the air; the bark of the squirrel 
might be heard from the groves of beech and hickory 
nuts, and the pensive whistle of the quail at intervals 
from the neighboring stubble-field. 

The small birds were taking their farewell banquets. 
In the fulness of their revelry, they fluttered, chirping 
and frolicking, from bush to bush, and tree to tree, oapri- 
cious from the very profusion and variety around them. 
Thore was the honest cock-robin, the favorite game of 
stripling sportsmen, with its loud querulous note; and 
the twittering blackbirds flying in sable clouds; and the 
golden-winged woodpecker, with his crimson creat, hia 
broad black gorget, and splendid plumage ; and the cedar 
bird, with its red-tipt wings and yellow-tipt tail, and its 
little monteiro eap of feathers; and the blue-jay, that 
noisy coxcomb, in his gay light-blue coat and white un- 
der-clothes ; screaming and chattering, nodding and bob- 
bing and bowing, and pretending to be on good terma 
with every songster of the grove. 

As Ichabod jogged slowly on his way, his eye, ever 
open to every symptom of culinary abundance, ranged 
with delight over the treasures of jolly autumn. On all 
sides he beheld vast store of apples; some hanging in 
oppressive opulence on the trees; some gathered into 
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baskets and barrels for the market; others heaped ap in 

rich piles for the cider-press. Farthor on he beheld groat 

fields of Indian corn, with its golden ears peeping from 

their leafy coverts, and holding out the promiso of cakes 

and hasty pudding; and the yollow pumpkins lying be- 
_ neath them, turning up their fair round bellies to the 
sun, and giving ample prospects of the most luxurious of 
pies; and anon he passed the fragrant buckwheat fields, 
breathing the odor of the bee-hive, and as he beheld 
them, soft anticipations stole over his mind of dainty 
slapjacks, well buttered, and garnished with honey or 
troncle, by the delicate Little dimpled hand of Katrina 
Van Tassol. 

‘Thus feeding his mind with many sweet thoughts and 
“sugared suppositions,” he journeyed along the sides of 
a range of hills which look out wpon some of the good- 
liest seenes of the mighty Hudson. The sun gradually 
wheeled his broad disk down into the west. The wide 
bosom of the Tappan Zee lay motionless and glassy, ex 
cepting that hare and there a gentle undulation waved 
and prolonged the blue shadow of the distant mountain. 
A few amber clouds floated in the sky, withont a breath 
of air to move them, The horizon was of » fine golden 
tint, changing gradually into s pure apple green, and 
from that into the deep blue ot the ssh testes one 
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A sloop was loitering in the distance, dropping slowly 
down with the tide, her sail hanging uselessly against the 
mast; and as the reflection of the sky gleamed along the 
still water, it seemed as if the vessel was #uspendod in 
the air. 

It was toward evening that Ichabod arrived at the cas 
tle of the Heer Van Tassel, which he found thronged 
with the pride and flower of the adjacent country. Old 
farmers, a spare leathern-faced race, in homespun oonta 
and breeches, bluo stockings, hugo shocs, and magnifi- 
eent pewter buckles. Their brisk withered little dares, 
in close crimped caps, long-waisted short-gowns, home- 
spun petticoats, with scissors and pincushions, and gay 
calico pockets hanging on the outside, Buxom lasses, 
almost as antiquated as their mothers, exespting where 
a straw hat, a fine ribbon, or perhaps a white frock, gave 
symptoms of city innovation. The sons, in short square- 
skirted coats with rows of stupendous brass buttons, and 
their hair generally queued in the fashion of the times, 
especially if they could procure an eel-skin for the per- 
pose, it being esteemed, throughout the ovary, a © 
potent nourisher and strengthener of the base 

Brom Bones, however, was the hers af the some, tae 
ing come to the gathering on bis ferrite aimed Draw 
devil, a creature, like himsel! fall of soettic amd) cmimetiiiet. 
and which 20 one bet bimsel ovaid summeg~ His rae a0 

ds of tricks, whiek kept tie rift = commer! ct of 
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his neok, for he held a tractable woll-broken horse as 
unworthy of a lad of spirit 

Fain would I pause to dwell upon the world of charms 
that burst upon the enraptured gaze of my hero, as he 
entered the state parlor of Van Tassel’s mansion. Not 
those of the bevy of buxom lasses, with their luxurious 
display of red and white; but the ample charms of a gon- 
nine Dutch country tea-table, in the sumptuous time of 
autumn. Such heaped-up platters of cakes of various 
and almost indescribable kinds, known only to expe- 
rienced Dutch housewives! There was the doughty 
dough-nut, the tenderer oly koek, and the erisp and 
crumbling eruller; sweet cakes and short cakes, ginger 
cakes and honey cakes, and the whole family of cakes 
And then there were apple pies and peach pies and pump- 
kin pies; besides slices of ham and smoked beef; and 
moreover delectable dishes of preserved plums, and 
peaches, and pears, and quinces; not to mention broiled 
shad and roasted chickens; together with bowls of milk 
and cream, all mingled higgledy-piggledy, pretty much as 
Ihave enumerated them, with the motherly tea-pot send- 
ing up its clouds of vapor from the midst—Heaven bless 
the mark! I want breath and time to diseuss this ban- 
quot aa it deserves, and am too eager to got on with my 
story. Happily, Ichabod Crane was not in so great a 
hurry as his historian, but did ample justice to every 
dainty. 

He was a kind and thankful creature, whose heart 
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dilated in proportion as his skin waa filled with good 
cheer; and whose spirits rose with eating as some men’s 
do with drink. He could not help, too, rolling his lange 
eyes round him as he ate, and chuckling with the possi- 
bility that he might one day be lord of all this scene 
of almost unimaginable luxury and splendor. Then, he 
thought, how soon he'd turn his back upon the old 
school-houso; snap his fingers in the face of Hans Van 
Ripper, and every other niggardly patron, and kick any 
itinerant pedagogue ont of doors that should dare to call 
him comrade! 

Old Balius Van Tassel moved about among his guests 
with a face dilated with content and good humor, round 
and jolly as the harvest moon. His hospitable attentions 
were brief, but expressive, being confined to a shake of 
the hand, a slap on the shoulder, a loud laugh, and a 
prossing invitation to “fall to, and help themselves.” 

And now the sound of the music from the common 
room, or hall, summgned to the dance. The musician 
was an old grayheaded negro, who had been the itinerant 
orchestra of the neighborhood for more than half a cen- 
tury. His instrament was as old and battered as himself 
The greater part of the time he seraped on two or threo 
strings, accompanying every movement of the bow with a 
motion of the head ; bowing almost to the ground, and 
stamping with his foot whenever a fresh couple were to 
start, 

Ichabod prided himself upon his dancing as much as 
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upon his yooal powers. Not a limb, not a fibre about him 
was idle; and to have seen his loosely hung frame in fall 
motion, and clattering about the room. you would have 
thonght Saint Vitus himeclf, that blessed patron of the 
dance, was figuring before you in person. He was the ad- 
miration of all the negroes; who, having gathered, of all 
ages and sizes, from the farm and the neighborhood, 
stood forming a pyramid of shining black faces at every 
door and window, gazing with delight at the scene, roll- 
ing their white eye-balla, and showing grinning rows of 
ivory from oar to car. How could the flogger of urchins 
be otherwise than animated and joyous? the lady of his 
heart was lis partner in the dance, and smiling gra- 
ciously in reply to all his amorous oglings ; while Brom 
Bonos, sorely smitten with love and jealousy, sat brood- 
ing by himself in one corner. 

When the dance was at an end, Ichabod was attracted 
toa knot of the sager folks, who, with old Van Tassel, 
sat smoking at one end of the piazga, gossiping over for- 
mer times, and drawing out long stories about the war. 

This neighborhood, at the time of which I am speak- 
ing, was one of those highly-favored places which abound 
with chronicle and great men. The British and Ameri- 
can line had run near it during the war; it had, there- 
fore, been the scone of marauding, and infested with 
refugees, cow-boys, and all kinds of bordor chivalry. 
Just sufficient time had elapsed to enable each story- 
teller to dress up his tale with a little becoming fiction, 


ls 
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and, in the indistinctness of his recollection, to make 
himsolf the hero of every exploit. 

There was the story of Doffue Martling, a large blue- 
bearded Dutchman, who hnd nearly taken a British frig- 
ate with an old iron nine-pounder from a mud breast- 
work, only that his gun burst at the sixth discharge. 
And there was an old gentleman who shall be nameless, 
being too rich 1 mynhoor to be lightly mentioned, who, in 
the battle of White-plains, being an excellent master of 
defence, parried « musket ball with a amall sword, inso- 
much that ho absolutely felt it whiz round the blade, and 
glance off at the hilt: in proof of which, he was ready 
at any time to show the sword, with the hilt a little bent. 
‘There wore several more that had boon equally great in 
the field, not one of whom but was porsuaded that he had 
a considerable band in bringing the war to a happy ter 
mination 

But all those wore nothing to the tales of ghosts and 
apparitions that succeeded. Tho neighborhood is rich 
in legendary treasures of the kind. Local tales and su- 
perstitions thrive best in these sheltered long-settled 
retreats; but are trampled under foot by the shifting 
throng that forms the popalation of most of our country 
places. Bosides, there is no encouragement for ghosts 
in most of onr villages, for they have scarcely had time 
to finish their first nap, and turn themselves in their 
graves, before their surviving friends have travelled away 
from the neighborhood; so that when they turn out at 
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night to walk their rounds, thoy have no scqnaintance 
left to call upon. This is perhaps the reason why we so 
seldom bear of ghosts except in our long-established 
Dutch communities. 

The immediate cause, however, of the prevalence of 
supernatural stories in these parts, was doubtless owing 
to the vicinity of Sleepy Hollow. There was a contagion 
in the yery air that blew from that haunted region; it 
breathed forth an atmosphere of dreams and fancies in- 
fecting all the land. Several of the Sleepy Hollow poo- 
plo wore present at Van Taasel’s, and, as usual, wore 
doling out their wild and wonderful legends, Many dis- 
mal tales were told about funoral trains, and mourning 
where the unfortunate Major André was taken, and which 
stood in the neighborhood. Some mention was made 
also of the woman in white, that haunted the dark glen 
at Raven Rock, and was often hoard to shriek on winter 
nights before a storm, having perished there in the snow. 
‘Tho chief part of the stories, however, turned upon the 
favorite spectro of Sleepy Hollow, the headless horse- 
man, who had been beard several times of late, patrol- 
ling tho country; and, it was said, tethered his horse 
nightly among the graves in the church-yard. 

‘The sequestered situation of this church seems always 
to havo made it a favorite haunt of tronbled spirits. It 
on a knoll, surrounded by locust-trees and lofty 
among which its decent whitewashed walls 
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shine modestly forth, like Christian purity beaming 
through the shades of retirement. A gentle slope do- 
scends from it to a silver sheet of wator, bordered by 
high trees, between which, peeps may be caught at the 
blue hills of the Hudson. To look upon its grass-grown 
yard, whore the sunbeams seem to sleep so quiotly, ond 
would think that there at least the dead might rest in 
peace, On one side of the church extends a wide woody 
dell, along which raves a large brook among broken 
rocks and trunks of fallen trees. Over a deep black part 
of the stream, not far from the church, was formerly 
thrown a wooden bridge; the road that led to it, and 
tho bridge itself, wore thickly shaded by overhanging 
trees, which cast a gloom about it, even in the daytime; 
‘but occasioned a fearful darkness at night. This was 
one of the favorite haunts of the headless horseman; and 
the place where he was most frequently encountered. 
The tale was told of old Brouwer, a most heretic! die 
believer in ghosts, how he met the horseman retersiing 
from his foray into Sleepy Hollow, smil -w sililignll ito 
get up behind him; how they galloped over ‘tmith: omaill 
brake, over hill and swamp, until they wouthell ae 
bridge; when the horseman suildenly"ttrned ‘intessaiel- 
eton, threw old Bromwer into the “Wreck, «and 
away over the tree-tape witha elay of thontinr. 

This story was immedintel ymatehed (hy 
vellous adventure of Strom Tones) wh emul 
galloping Hessian as ~an urrant jockey 
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that, on returning one night from the neighboring yil- 
Ingo of Sing Sing, he had been overtaken by this mid- 
night trooper; that he had offered to race with him for 
s bowl of punch, and should have won it too, for Dare- 
devil beat the goblin horse all hollow, but, just as they 
como to the church bridge, the Hessian bolted, and yan- 
ished in a flash of fire. 

All these tales, told in that drowsy undertone with 
which men talk in the dark, the countenances of the 
listeners only now and then receiving a casual gleam 
from the glare of a pipe, sank deep in the mind of Ich- 
abod. He repaid them in kind with large extracts from 
his invaluable author, Cotton Mather, and added many 
marvellous events that had taken place in his native 
State of Connecticut, and fearful sights which he had 
seen in his nightly walks about Sleepy Hollow. 

The revel now gradually broke up. The old farmera 
gathered together their families in their wagons, and 
were heard for some time rattling along the hollow 
roads, and over the distant hille Some of the damsols 
mounted on pillions behind their favorite swains, and 
their light-hearted laughter, mingling with the clatter of 
hoofs, echoed along the silent woodlands, sounding faint 
er and fainter until they gradually died away—and the 
Inte scone of noise ond frolic was all silent and deserted. 
Tehabod only lingered behind, according to the custom of 
country lovers, to have a téte-d-tite with the heiress, fally 
convinced that he was now on the high road to success 


a 
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What passed at this interview I will not pretend to any, 
for in fact I do not know. Something, however, I foar 
me, must have gone wrong, for he certainly sallied forth, 
after no yery great interval, with an air quite desolate and 
chop-follen.—Oh these women! these women! Could that 
girl have been playing off any of her coquettish tricks ?— 
‘Was her encouragement of the poor pedagogue all a more 
sham to secure hor conquost of his rival?—Heaven only 
knows, not I!—Let it suffice to say, Ichabod stole forth 
with the air of one who had been sacking a hen-roost, 
rather than a fair lady's heart. Without looking to the 
right or left to notice the scene of rural woalth, on which 
ho had xo often gloated, he went straight to the stable, 
and with several hearty caffs and kicks, roused his steed 
most uncourteously from the comfortable quarters in 
which ho was soundly sleeping, dreaming of mountains 
of com and oats, and whole valleys of timothy and 
clover, 

Tt was the very witching time of night that Ichabod, 
heavy-hearted and crest-fallen, pursued his travel home- 
wards, along the sides of the lofty hills which rise above 
Tarry Town, and which he had traversed so choorily in 
the afternoon, The hour was as dismal as himself Tar 
below him, the Tappan Zee spread its dusky and indis- 
tinct waste of waters, with here and there the tall mast of 
a sloop, riding quietly at anchor under the land. Tn the 
dead hush of midnight, he could even hear the barking of 
the watch dog from the opposite shore of the Hudson; 
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but it was so vague and faint as only to give an idea of 
his distance from this faithful companion of man. Now 
and then, too, the long-drawn crowing of a cock, acciden- 
tally awakened, would sound far, far off, from some farm- 
house away among the hills—but it was like a dreaming 
sound in his ear. No signs of life oceurred near him, bnt 
occasionally the melancholy chirp of a cricket, or perhaps 
the guttural twang of a bull-frog, from a neighboring 
marsh, as if sleeping uncomfortably, and turning sud- 
douly in his bed. 

All the stories of ghosts and goblins that he had heard 
in the afternoon, now came crowding upon his recollec- 
tion. The night grew darker and darker; the stars 
seemed to sink deeper in the sky, and driving clonds ov~ 
easionally hid them from his sight. He had never felt #0 
Jonely and dismal. He was, moreover, approaching the 
yory placo where many of the scones of the ghost storia 
had been laid. In tho centro of the road stood an onor- 
mous tulip-tree, which towered like a giant above all the 
other trees of the neighborhood, and formed a kind of 
landmark. Its limbs were gnarled, and fantastic, largo 
enough to form tranks for ordinary trees, twisting down 
almost to the earth, and rising again into the air. Tt 
was connected with the tragical story of the unfortunate 
André, who had been taken prisoner hard by; and was 
universally known by the name of Major André’s tree. 
The common poople regarded it with a mixture of re- 
spect and superstition, partly out of sympathy for the 
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fate of its ill-starred namesake, and partly from the tales 
of strange sights and doleful lamentations told concern- 
ing it 

‘As Ichabod approached this fearful tree, he began to 
whistle: he thought his whistle was answered—it was 
but a blast sweeping sharply through the dry branches. 
As he approached a little nearer, he thought he saw 
something white, hanging in the midst of the tree—ho 
paused and ceased whistling; but on looking more nar- 
rowly, perceived that it was a place where the tree had 
been seathed by lightning, and the white wood laid bare. 
Suddenly he heard a groan—his tecth chattered and his 
knees smote against the saddle: it was but the rubbing 
of one huge bough upon another, as they wera swayed 
about by the brooze. He passed tho treo in safety, but 
new perils lay before him. 

About two hundred yards from the trae a small brook 
crossed the road, and ran into a marshy and thickly- 
wooded glen, known by the name of Wiley’s swamp, A 
few rough logs, laid side by side, served for « bridge over 
this stream. On that side of the road where the brook 
entered the wood, a group of oaks and chestnuts, matted 
thick with wild grapevines, threw a cavernous gloom over 
it. To pass this bridge was the severest trial. It was at 
this identical spot that the unfortunate André was cap- 
tured, and under the covert of those chestnuts and vines 
ware the sturdy yeomen concealed who surprised him. 
‘This has ever since been considered a haunted stream, 
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and foarful are the feelings of the schoolboy who bas to 
pass it alone after dark, 

As he approached the stream his heart began to 
thump; he summoned up, however, all his resolution, 
gave his horse half a score of kicks in the ribe, and at- 
tempted to dash briskly across the bridge ; but instead of 
starting forward, the perverse old animal made a lateral 
movement, and ran broadside against the fonce. Icha- 
bod, whose feurs incroased with the delay, jerked the 
reins on the other side, and kicked Iustily with the con 
trary foot: it was all in Yain; his steed started, it is true, 
but it was only to plunges to the opposite side of the road 
into a thicket of brambles and alder bushes. The school- 
master now bestowed both whip and heel upon the 
starveling ribs of old Gunpowder, who dashed forward, 
snuflling and snorting, but came to a stand just by the 
bridge, with a suddenness that had noarly sent his rider 
sprawling oyor his head. Just at this moment « plashy 
tramp by the side of the bridge caught the sensitive ear 
of Ichabod. In the dark shadow of the grove, on the 
margin of the brook, he beheld something huge, mis- 
shapen, black and towering. It stirred not, but seemed 
gathered up in the gloom, like some gigantic monster 
ready to spring upon the traveller. 

‘The hair of the affrighted pedagogue rose upon his 
head with terror. What was to be done? To turn and 
fly was now too late; and besides, what chance was there 
of escaping ghost or goblin, if such it was, which could 
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ride upon the wings of the wind? Summoning up, thero- 
fore, a show of courage, he demanded in stammering 
acconts—“ Who are you?" He received no reply. He 
repeated his demand in a still more agitated yoice. Still 
there was no answer. Once more he cudgelled the sides 
of tho inflexible Gunpowder, and, shutting his eyes, 
broke forth with involuntary fervor into a psalm tune. 
Just then the shadowy object of alarm pub itself in 
motion, and, with a scramble and a bound, stood at onca 
in the middle of the road. Though the night was dark 
and dismal, yet the form of the unknown might now in 
some degree be ascertained. He appeared to be a horse= 
man of large dimensions, and mounted on a black horse 
of powerful frame, He made no offer of molestation or 
sociability, but kept aloof on one side of the road, jogging 
along on the blind side of old Gunpowder, who had now 
got over his fright and waywardness. 

Ichabod, who had no relish for this strange midnight 
companion, and bethought himself of the adventure of 
Brom Bones with the Galloping Hossian, now quickened 
his steed, in hopes of leaving him behind. The stranger, 
however, quickened his horse to an equal pace. Ichabod 
pulled up, and fell into a walk, thinking to lag bohind— 
the other did the same. His heart began to sink within 
him; he endeavored to resume his psalm tune, but his 
parched tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, and ho 
could not utter a stave. There was something in tho 
moody and dogged silence of this pertinacious compan- 
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ion, that was mysterious and appalling. It was soon 
fearfully accounted for. On mounting a rising ground, 
which brought the figure of his fellow-traveller in relief 
against the sky, gigantic in height, and mofiled in a 
cloak, Ichabod was horror-struck, on perceiving that he 
was headless !—but his horror was still more increased, 
on observing that the head, which should have rested on 
his shoulders, was carried before him on the pommel of 
the saddle; his terror rose to desperation; he rained a 
shower of kicks and blows upon Gunpowder, hoping, by 
a sudden movement, to give his companion the slip—but 
tho spoctro started full jump with him. Away then they 
dashed, through thick and thin; stones flying, and sparks 
flashing at every bound. Tchabod's flimsy garments flut- 
tered in the air, as he stretched his long lank body away 
over his horse's head, in the eagerness of his flight. 

They had now renched the road which turns off to 
Sleepy Hollow; but Gunpowder, who seemed possessed 
with a demon, instead of keeping up it, made an opposite 
turn, and plunged headlong down hill to the lefi This 
road leads through a sandy hollow, shaded by trees for 
about @ quarter of a mile, whero it crosses the bridge 
famous in goblin story, and just beyond swells the green 
knoll on which stands the whitewashed church. 

As yet the panic of the steed had given hia unskilful 
rider an apparent advantage in the chase; but just as he 
had got half way through the hollow, the girths of the 
saddle gave way, and he felt it slipping from under him. 
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He seized it by the pommel, and endeavored to hold it 
firm, but in vain; and had just time to save himself by 
clasping old Gunpowder round the neck, when tho saddle 
fell to the earth, and he heard it trampled under foot by 
his parsuer. For a moment the terror of Hans Van Rip- 
pers yerath passed across his mind—for it was his Sun- 
day saddle; but this was no time for petty fears; the 
goblin was hard on his haunches; and (anskilfal rider 
that he was!) Jie had much ado to maintain his seat; 
somatimes clipping on one sido, sometimes on another, 
and sometimes jolted on the high ridge of his horse's 
back-bone, with a violencs that he verily feared would 
cleave him asunder. j 
An opening in the trees now cheered him with the 
hopes that the church bridge was at hand. The waver- i 
ing reflection of a silver star in the bosom of the brook 
told him that he was not mistaken. Ho saw the walls of 
the church dimly glaring under the troos beyond. He 
recollected the place where Brom Bones's ghostly com- 
petitor had disapposred. “If I can but reach that 
bridge,” thought Ichabod, “I am safe." Just then he 
heard the black steed panting and blowing close behind 
him; he even fancied that he felt his hot breath. An- 
other convulsive kick in the ribs, and old Gunpowder 
sprang upon the bridge; he thundered over the resound- 
ing planks; he gained the opposite side; and now Icha- 
bod cast a look behind to see if his puniuer should yan- 
ish, according to rule, in a flash of fire and 






















Just then be ssw the cobiin rising in bis stirrops, and ie 
the very act of hurling bis bead st bm Ichabod 
desvored to dodge the horrible mimile bet too late Tt 
encountered bis cranium with a tremendous crash—be 
was tabled headlong into the dust, and Gaxpowder, the 
black steed, and the goblin rider, pessed by like a whiri- 
wind 

The next morning the old horse wus found withoct his 
ping the grass at his master's gate Ichabod dei mot 
make his appearance at breakfsst—dirner-bour came, 
but no Ichabod. The boys assembled at the scbool- 
house, and strolled idly about the banks of the brook; 
but no school-master. Hans Van Ripper now beesn to 
feel nome uneasiness about the fate of poor Ichabod, and 
his saddle. An inquiry was set on foot, and after dili- 
part of the road lesding to the church was found the 
saddle trampled in the dirt; the tracks of horses’ boots 
deeply dented in the road, and evidently at furious speed, 
were traced to the bridge, beyond which, on the bank of 
2 broad part of the brook, where the water ran deep and 
‘black, was found the hat of the unfortunate Ichabod, and 
close beside it a shattered pampkin. 

‘The brook was searched, tut the body of the sehool- 
master was not to be discovered. Hans Van Ripper, as 
executor of his estate, oxamined the bundle which eon- 
tained all his worldly effects They consisted of two 
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shirts and a half; two stocks for the neck; a pair or two 
of worsted stockings; an old pair of corduroy small 
clothes; a rusty razor; a book of psalm tunes, full of 
dogs’ ears; and a broken pitchpipe. As to the books 
and furniture of the school-honse, they belonged to the 
community, excepting Cotton Mather’s History of Witeh- 
craft, a New England Almanac, and a book of dreams and 
fortune-telling; in which last was a sheet of foolseap 
much seribbled and blotted in several fruitless attempts 
to make a copy of verses in honor of the heiress of Van 
Tassel. These magic books and the poetic scrawl were 
forthwith consigned to the flames by Hans Van Ripper; 
who from that time forward determined to send hie chil- 
dren no more to school; observing, that he never knew 
any good come of this same reading and writing. What- 
ever money the schoolmaster possessed, and he hadere- 
ovived his quarter's pay but a day or two before, he must 
have had about his person at the time of his disappear 
ance. 

The mysterious event caused much speculation atthe 
church on the following Sunday. “Knots of qazerscand 
gorsips were collected in the churchyard, at tho bridge, 
and at tho spot where tho bat and ‘pumpkin thud boner 
found. The stories of Brouwer, of Hones-endomhale 
Dndget of others, were called to amind ; and ben -tioey 
had diligently considered ‘then: all «nd compemd ‘tiem 
with the symptoms of the presnt onsu. they 
heads, and came to the conchneianthat Echai 
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carried off by the galloping Hessian, As he was a bach- 
élor, and in nobody's debt, nobody troubled his head any 
more about him. The school was removed to a differ 
ent quarter of the hollow, and another pedagogue reigned 
in his stead. 

Tt is true, an old farmer, who had been down to New 
York on a visit several years after, and from whom this 
account of the ghostly adventure was received, brought 
home the intelligence that Ichabod Crane was still alive ; 
that he had left the neighborhood, partly through fear of 
the goblin and Hans Van Ripper, and partly in mortifiea- 
tion at having been suddenly dismissed by the heiress; 
that he had changed his quarters to a distant part of the 
country; had kept school and studied law at the same 
time, had been admitted to the bar, turned politician, 
electioneered, written for the newspapers, and finally had 
been made a justice of the Ten Pound Court. Brom 
Bones too, who shortly after his rival's disappoarance 
conducted the blooming Katrina in triumph to the altar, 
was observed to look exceedingly knowing whenever the 
atory of Ichabod was rolated, and always burst into a 
hearty laugh at the mention of the pumpkin; which led 
some to suspect that he knew more about the matter 
than he chose to tell. 

The old country wives, however, who are the best 
judges of these matters, maintain to this day that Icha- 
bod was spirited away by supernatural means; and it is 
® favorite story often told about the neighborhood round 
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the winter evening fire. The bridge became more than 
ever an object of superstitious awe, and that may be the 
reason why the road has been altered of late years, so us 
to approach the church by the border of the mill-pond. 
The school-house being deserted, soon fell to decay, and 
was reported to be haunted by the ghost of the unfortu- 
nate pedagogue ; and the ploughboy, loitering homeward 
of a still summer ovening, has often fancied his voice at a 
distance, chanting o melancholy psalm tune among the 
tranquil solitudes of Sleepy Hollow. 


POSTSCRIPT, 
FOUND WY THE MARDWRITING OF ME, KNICKERBOCKER 


Vale preveting Tale & given, olmest in the protiee words tn whet 7 
heard (f eluted at @ Corpomtion meeting of the ancient eity of Manbar- 
lone, at which wom jueeent many uf ile mgest and most ibestsom 
laueghers, ‘Nae uurrator was 0 yiloasnt, shabby, grathmanly wld Sel- 
Jow, in poppor-ani-sit clotives, with « sudty bumoroes face; and one 
whow | strongly suspected of being poor —be made mach efarts to be 
epturtaieing, Whee his story was comluded, then was much Isughter 
ai approtmtion, jartioularly teow two or thie deputy aldermen, who 
had Ieee acleop # gromior part of the time. There was, however, ome 
fall, drpelooking old gentionsn, with beetling eyebrows, who maintained 
@ grove ani mithor severw fam throughout: mow mnd then folding his 
arn, inslining Lis hewl, aud looking down upon the floor, as if turning 
4 douit over in ie mind, He wae one of your wary man, who never 
Inugh, bet upon good grounds—when thor have reason and the tas on thelr 
side, When the mirth of the rust of the company bai subsided, and 
slong was svetored, be loanod one arm on the eltow of bis chair, and, 
stinking the otiier wkiwte, domandod, with a alight but eaceedingty sage 
Motions of Ue bea, anit contrwetion of tho brow, what was the mor! of 
the shury, wod what i wnt to prove t 

‘Whe story-teller, who was just putting » ylass of wine to bis Hips, as a 
‘ntior hia tolls, yauood for a moment, Jooked at his inquirer 
et) Mir of Enfinile deferonor, ani, lowering Une glass slowly to the 
thmerwert, tut the stury was intended rest Jogically to prove:— 
Jo we situation in life tat has its advantages and ploae- 
‘we will but take » Joie as we find iti 
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“That, therefore, he that rans races with goblin troopers is likely to 
have rough riding of it. 

“Ergo, for a country schoolmaster to be refused the hand of a Dutch 
heiress, is a certain step to high preferment in the state.” 

‘The cautious old gentleman knit his brows tenfold closer after this ex- 
planation, being sorely puzzled by the ratiocination of the syllogism; 
while, methought, the one in pepper-and-salt eyed him with something of 
atriumphant leer. At length, he observed, that all this was very well, 
but still he thought the story a little on the extravagant—there were one 
or two points on which he had his doubts. 

“Faith, sir,” replied the story-teller, “‘as to that matter, I don’t be- 
lieve one-half of it myself.” 

DEK 


LEXVOT? 


Ai, Le Racine, rl Manas ee Sema, 

a neinlhy te She we Noe roger. 

inte Map AE ak these tL se Bae, 

Wika iy ant rig, atten tee tectp te cal 

Than be saree ie may pert or lh 
Cuan’ 2 Trem me Birra. 


concluding & soon’ voleme of the Sieach- 
Book, the Author cannot but express his deep 
sense of the indulgence with which bis Smt bas 
hoon reosived, aud of the libersl disposition that bas 
Doon wvineed ty treet him with kindness as 3 stranger 
Byon the ovition, whatoyer may be anid of them by others, 
he Lae (and to be & wingularly gentle and good-natured 
races it ld ue thak each hes in turn objected to some 
one or two articles, aud that these individual exceptions, 
taken in the aggregate, would amoant almost to a total 
eovlomnation of lis work; but then he has been con- 
soled hy observing, that what ono has particularly een- 
sured, another haw aa partioularly praised; and thus, the 
enoomining being set off against the objections, he finds 
his work, apon the wholo, far beyond its 
deserts, 
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gant horror of a roasted pig; another holds a curry or a 
deyil in utter abomination; a third cannot tolerate the 
ancient flavor of venison and wildfowl; and o fourth, of 
truly masculine stomach, looks with sovereign contempt 
on those knick-knacks, hore and thoro dished up for the 
Tadies. Thus each article is condemned in its turn; and 
yet, amidst this variety of appetites, seldom does a dish 
go away from the table without being tasted and relished 
by some one or other of the guests. 

With these considerations he ventures to serve up this 
second volume in the samo heterogeneous way with his 
first; simply requesting the reader, if he should find here 
and there something to please him, to rest assured that 
it was written expressly for intelligent readers like him~- 
self; but entreating him, should he find any thing to dis- 
like, to tolerate it, as one of those articles which the 
author has been obliged to write for readers of a less 
refined taste. 

To be serious—The author is conscious of the numer- 
ous faults and imperfections of his work; and well awaro 
how little he is disciplined and accomplished in tho arts 
ofauthorship. His deficiencies are also increased by a 
diffidence arising from his peculiar situation. He finds 
himself writing in 9 strange land, and appearing before a 
public which he has baen accustomed, from childhood, to 
regard with the highest feelings of awe and reverence. 
He is fall of solicitude to deserve their approbation, yet 
finds that very solicitude continually embarrassing his 
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powers, and depriving him of that ease and confidence 
which are necessary to successful exertion. Still the 
kindness with which ho is treated encourages him to go 
on, boping that in time he may acquire a steadier foot- 
ing; and thus he proceeds, half ventrring, half shrinking, 
surprised at his own good fortune, and wondering at his 
own temerity. 
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NOTES CONCERNING WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


‘Towann the ond af the xixth century, when Britain, under the domin- 
ion of the Saxons, was in estate of barbarism and idolatry, Popo Grog 
ory the Great, struck with the beauty of some Anglo-Saxon youths 
expored for sale in the market-plaoe at Rome, eomceived « fancy for the 
nace, and determined to wend missionaries to preach the gospel among 
these comely but benighted islander, He was emeoursged to thds by 
learning that Evhedbert, king of Keut, and the most potent of the Anglar 
‘Saxoa praces, had married Berths, Christian prions, only daughter 
of the king of Paris, and that she was allowol by stipulation the full ax 
vercise of her religion. 

‘The shrewd Pontiff knew the influence of the sex in matters of relige 
iows faith, Ho forthwith despatched Augustine, 4 Reman smvnk, with 
forty assonistes, to the court of Bthelbart nt Cantertury, to affect the 
conversion of the king and to obtain dhrough hi w foothobl In the 
island. 

Ethelbert recoived them warily, anit held a conference in the open alr) 
being distrustfisl of foreign priestoratt, and foarful of spells and magic. 
‘They ultimately succooded in making him as good a Christian as hie wifes 
the conversion of the king of course produced the conversion of bile Loyal 
subjects, ‘The real und success of Augustine were rewarded by hia being 
made archbishop of Canterbury, and buing endowed with authority over 
all the British churches. 

Ono of the most prominent converts was Gegebort or Sebert, king of tha 
East Saxons, a nophow of Ethelbert, Ho signed at London, of which 
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Mallitas, ono of the Roman monks who had come over with Augustine, 
was made bishop. 

Sobert, in 005, in his religious geal, founded o rnonastery by the river 
side to the west of the city, on the rulas af a temple of Apollo, being, in 
fat, the origin of tho prosent pile of Westminster Abbey, Great propa 
rations were made for the consneration of the church, which was to bo 
dodicated to St. Peter. On the morning of the appointed day, Mellitus, 
tho bishop, proceeded with great pomp and eolomnity to perform tho 
coremony, On approaching the edifico he was mot by a fisherman, who 
informed him that it-was newdless to proceed, ax th coremony wax Over. 
‘The bishop stared with surprise, when the fisherman wont on to svlate, 
that the night before, as ho was in his boat on the Thames, St Peter 
appeared to him, and told him that ho intended to congeorate the church 
himeolf, that very night, ‘The apostlo accordingly went into the church, 
which suildonly became leminsted, ‘The ceremony was performed in 
sumptuous style, accompanied by strains of heavenly music and clouds of 
fragrant inconso, After thir, the apostle camo into the boat and ordered, 
‘the fisherman to cast his not. He did xo, and had a mirnoulous draught 
of fishes; one of which he was commanded to present to the bishop, and 
to signify to him that the apostle had relieved him from the necesily of 
consecraling tho church, 

Moliitus was a wary man, slow of belief, and required confirmation of 
the fisherman's tale, Ho opened the church doors, and beheld wax can~ 
dies, crosses, oly water; oil sprinkled in various places, and varfoux 
other treces of a grand ceremonial, If ho hind still any lingering doubts, 
thoy wero completely romoved on the fisherman's producing the fitontioal 
fish which ho bad been ordered by the apostle to present to him, To n- 
sist thia would have been to resist ocular demonstration, Tho good 
bishop accordingly was convinced that the church Jind actually been 
consecrated by St. Peter in person; £0 ho reverently abstained froma pro 
cooding farther in the businces, 

‘The foregoing tendition is said to be the reason why King Tedward 
tho Confessor chose this place ax the site of a néligious house whieh he 
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meant to endow. Ho polled down the old church and built another fa 
its placo in 1045, In this his romains wore deposited in a magnificent 
shrine, 
‘The sacred edifice again underwont modifieations, if not n reconstrus- 
tion, by Henry ITT, in 1290, and began to assume its present mppearnnoe, 
Under Honry VIIE, tt lest ita conventual character, that monarch 
turning the monks away, and seizing upon the revenues. 





RELICS OF EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 


A curious narrative was printed in 1688, by ono of the chorlaters of the 
cathedral, who appears to hare beon tho Paul Pry of tho sacred edifice, 
giving on account of his rummaging among the bones of Eiward the 
Confessor, after they hnid quietly repored in thelr sepulchre upwards of 
six hundred years, and of his drawing forth the crucifix and golden chain 
of the deceased monarch. During eighteen years that he had officiated in 
tho choir, it had boon & common tradition, hs enys, among his brother 
choristers and the gmy-honded servants of the abbey, that: the body of 
‘King Edward was deposited {n o kind of chest or coffin, which wus indie 
tinctly seen in the upper part of the ehrine erected to his memory, Nono 
of tho abbey gossips, howover, had ventured upon a nearer inspection, 
until the worthy marmtor, to gratify his enriosity, mounted to the coftin 
by the aid of  Indder, and found it to be made of wood, apparently vary: 
strong and firm, being secured by bands of iron. 

‘Subsequently, in 1688, on taking down the scaffolding used in the coro 
nation of Jamon 11:, tho coflin was found to be broken, a holo appearing 
in the lid, probably made, through accident, by the workmen. No one 
ventured, however, to meddle with the sare depository of royal dust 
until, several weeks afterwards, the circumstance came to the knowledge 
of the aforesaid choristor. He forthwith repaired to the abboy fn com= 
pany with two friends, of congenial tastes, who ware desirous of inspect 
ing the tombs. Procuring a ladder, he again mounted to the coffin, and 
found, as hud been represented, a hole in the id about six inches longed 
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four Inches brond, just in front of the left breast. ‘Thrusting in his hand, 
and groping among the bones, he drew from underneath the shoulder a 
crucifix, richly adorned and enamoled, affixed to a gold chain twenty-four 
inches long. These he showed to his inquisitive friends, who were equally 
surprised with himself. 

“At tho time,” says he, “when I took the cross and chain out of the 
coffin, I drow the head to the hale and viewed it, being vory sound and 
firm, with the upper and nother jaws whole and full of teeth, and a list 
of gold above an inch broad, in the nature of « cornet, surrounding the 
temples, There was also in the coffin, while linen and gold-colored flow- 
cored silk, that looked indifferent fresh ; but the least stress put thereto 
showod it was woll nigh porishod, ‘Thoro wore all his bones, and much 
ust Wkowise, which I loft as T found.” 

Tt is diMcult to conceive 4 more grotesque Ieseon to human pride than 
‘the soull of Edward the Confessor thus irreverently pulled about in its 
coffin by ® prying chorister, and brought to grin face to faco with bim 
through a hole in the lid 1 

Having satisfied his ouriosity, the chorister put the crucifix and chain 
tack again into the coffin, and sought the dean, to apprise him of his dis- 
covery. The deon not: being accessible at the time, and fearing that tho 
“holy treasure” might be taken away by other hands, he got a brother 
chorister to accompany him to the shrine abont two or three hours afters 
wards, and in his presonce again drow forth the relics, These be after 
wards delivered on his knees to King James. The king subsequently bad 
the old coffin inclosed in a new one of great strength : “each plank belng 
two inches thick and cramped togethor with Iurge fron wedges, wherw it 
now rvmains (1688) as a testimony of his pions care, that no abuse might 
bo offered to tho sacred ashes thoroin deposited.” 

As the history of this shrine is full of moral, 1 subjoin a description of 
ft in modorn times. “The solitary and forlorn shrine,” says a British 
writer, “now stands a moro skoloton of whut it was. A fow faint trices 
of its sparkling decorations inlaid on solid mortar catch the rays of the 
wean, forever set on its splendor * * * * Only two of the spiral pile 
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lars remain, The wooden Tonic top is much brelen, and coversd with 
dust, ‘The meaaio is picked away in every part within reach ; only the 
Tononges of about a foot «yaar and five circular pleces aff the rich marble 
ranain,"—Mateolm, Lond. rediv. 


INSCRIPTION ON A MONUMENT ALLUDED TO IN THE 
SKETCH, 


Horo lyes the Loyal Duke of Nowenstlo, and his Duchess hix sscond 
wite, by whom he had no issue. Hor name was Margaret Lucas, young 
est alster to the Lond Lucas of Colchester, a noble family ; for all the 
brothers were valiant, and all tho sisters virtuous, ‘This Duchess was a 
‘wine, witty, and leaned Indy, which her many Bookos do wall testify : 
sho was a most virtuous, and loving and careful wife, and was with hor 
Joni all the time of his banishment and miseries, and when he came 
home, never parted from him in his solitary retiroment. 


In the winter time, when the days aro short, the service in the after- 
noon is performed by the light of tapers. ‘The effect fa fine of the choir 
partially lighted up, while the main body of the eathodral and the tm 
septs are in profound and cavernous darkness, Tho white dresses of the 
choristers gleam amidst the deep brown of the Open slats and canopies = 
tho partial illumination makes enormous shadows from columns and 
scrome, and darting into tho rurrounding gloom, catches bere and there 
upon a sepulchral decoration, or monumental effigy. ‘Tho swolling notes 
‘of the organ accord well with the scene, 

When tho service is over, the dean fis lighted to his dwelling, i the 
ld conventual part of the pile, by the boys of the choir, in thelr white: 
droves, bearing tapers, and the procession passes through the abbey and 
along the shadowy cloisters, lighting up angles and arches and grim 
sepulchral monuments, and leaving all behind in darkness, 
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On entering the cloistors at night from what is called the Dean's Yard, 
the eye ranging through n dark vaulted pamage catchos'a distant view of 
& white marble Qgure reclining on = tomb, on which » strong glare 
thrown by a gas light has quite m spectral effect. Ib is » mum monu- 
‘tment of one of the Pultneys, 
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